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Advertising in New Fields When 
the Initial Market Grows Smaller 


Sales Promotion Department of the Fleischmann Company Discovers and 
Exploits New Wants for Yeast as Well as Giving Highly 
Diversified Service to the Baker and the Grocer 


By C. P. Russell 


S the business of an organi- 

zation grows and its field be- 
comes wider and wider, the work 
of its various departments be- 
comes more and more compli- 
cated. Particularly is this true of 
the sales ‘and advertising depart- 
ments. New problems constantly 
arise which may probably come 
under the jurisdiction of either or 
both. It is sometimes difficult to 
decide which. The functions of 
advertising and selling depart- 
ments are so closely related that 
they constantly tend to merge. 
This merging process has to do 
with the general question of mar- 
keting. But marketing has in- 
numerable phases and angles. 
There is a danger, at this point, 
that either the sales manager or 
the advertising manager, or both, 
may become swamped with a 
mass of detail which may militate 
against their broader efficiency in 
their respective fields. 

Now the sales manager has his 
specific functions to perform and 
so has the advertising manager. 
Each must have his elbows free in 
order to get the best results in 
his own sphere. At the same time 
the new problems which arise 
from increased volume of busi- 
Mss are equally important and 
fequire attention and decision. 
When such a situation arises, 
ithas been found that one way 
to deal with it is to create a new 

rtment, situated, as it were, 
between the sales manager and 


the advertising manager, closely 
related to and co-operating with 
both, and yet not synonymous 
with either. It is commonly called 
the department of sales promo- 
tion. Its functions are varied and 
numerous. Its business is to deal 
with all matters that cannot be 
referred directly to either the 
sales or the advertising manager. 
It has to do with matters like re- 
search, investigations, dealer co- 
operation, service to agencies and 
customers, the discovery and ex- 
ploitation of new uses for the 
product manufactured, and the 
general broadening of the mar- 
ket wherever possible. 

One concern which has a highly 
active department -of sales pro- 
motion is the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, manufacturer of yeast. 
Yeast, until recent years, has al- 
ways been associated exclusively 
with bread-making. Its use was 
supposed to be restricted to the 
baker and the housewife. Until 
comparatively recent times, bread 
has been prepared for the family 
by the wife and mother. The 
great bulk in yeast sales, there- 
fore, went to the private home. 
But coincident with the growing 
intricacy of modern life, the 
crowding of people into the great 
cities and the rise of the apart- 
ment house, home baking is a 
practice that has gradually grown 
less and less widespread. This 
retreating tendency proceeds at a 
much slower pace than is com- 
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monly supposed. However, the 
tendency is there, and Fleisch- 
mann have made their prepara- 
tions to meet it. Since the field 
of home baking promises a pro- 
gressive contraction in future 
years, the Fleischmann depart- 
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nishes 90 per cent of the Fleisch- 
mann business. Bread as a leaven 
is used by two kinds of persons: 
first, the professional baker; and 
second, the housewife. In deal- 
ing with the baker, the Fleisch- 
mann effort has been directed 
principally to teach- 
ing him to turn out 
a better quality of 
bread, making him a 
better bread mer- 


chant, and assisting 
him to increase his 
sales. 


As a part of the 
purpose to help the 
baker sell more goods, 
an advertising cam- 
paign in national pub- 
lications was_ started 
last July. This cam- 
paign has already 
been described" in 
Printers’ INK. Its 
aim was not to sell the 
Fleischmann produet, 
but to sell bread. Its 
slogan was “Eat 
More Bread.” There 
was a certain feature 
of this series of ad- 
vertisements worth 
noting. At the start 
the Fleischmann 
name on each adver- 
tisement was fairly 
conspicuous, but a 
the campaign pro 
gressed the name be 
came smaller and 
smaller, until finally 
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ONE OF THE LATER ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE NATIONAI 
NAME SUBORDINATED 


SERIES, WITH COMPANY 


ment of sales promotion has set 
itself to the development of new 
fields and markets in order to 
compensate for any possible loss 
in the old field. 

The sales promotion department 
might be said to have two main 
functions. One is to furnish 
service to the baker and the other 
is to uncover new markets and 
stimulate new wants. 

The first phase of this activity 
relates to the old and established 
use of yeast as a leaven, for it is 
the making of bread that fur- 





it occupied a very 
minute space in ome 
corner of each page 
It was one way a 
showing the trade that it was 
not the purpose of the company 
to boost itself, but to promote the 
general welfare of the whole it- 
dustry. 

The sales promotion department 
also makes it its business to a 
sist the individual baker with his 
local problems wherever possible 
It is ready to furnish him with 
plans for advertising and selling 
campaigns in his town whith 
range in cost all the way froma 
few dollars to several hundred 
Everything that the baker needs 
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can be had, including copy and cuts 
for newspaper advertisements ; de- 
signs for labels, wrappers, boxes 
and packages; store cards, win- 
dow cards, car-cards, package in- 
serts, posters and lantern. slides. 
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And Yeast for Growth 
in Children, too! 
Koes whe hewe Fle hmann » Compressed Yeast 
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THIS SPRING’S ADVERTISING DEVELOPS A 
NEW USE FOR YEAST 


The Fleischmann Company fur- 
nishes the designs only for such 
material as wrappers and labels, 
but provides cards, circulars and 
things of this sort complete, at 
cost. 

No charge is made for such 
service and no cost is attached 
except in the case of newspaper 
cuts, the cost of which the baker 
remits. The baker is also con- 
stantly stimulated to work for 
better products by means of in- 
spirational folders which are sent 
to him from time to time, and by 
means of recipes which have been 
worked out and tested in the 
Fleischmann laboratory. 
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This laboratory also offers 
training. courses for bakers, for 
which there is no charge. The 
baker in Scranton, Pa., or Osh- 
kosh, Wis., can come in to the 
company’s headquarters at any 
time and learn the best and new- 
est ways of turning out baking 
products, without any expense ex- 
cept that involved in railroad 
fares plus his ordinary living ex- 
penses. In addition, a constant 
effort is made by the organization 
to show the baker the value of a 
high-class establishment. He is 
shown how to keep his stock, how 
to make his store attractive, and 
how to trim his windows. 

Besides this service to the in- 
dividual baker, the sales promo- 
tion department also offers help 
to groups of bakers within a 
town or community who are will- 
ing to co-operate either tempo- 
rarily or permanently. 

For example, what is known as 
a “Green and White Bakery Plan” 
is now being offered to co-operat- 
ing bakers in certain towns who 
conduct local campaigns based on 
an equitable assessment. Under 
this plan, all the subscribing 
bakers adopt the same green and 
white color scheme for their store 
fronts, if they like; put into effect 
a uniform window trim and ad- 
vertise in the local newspapers ac- 
cording to a detailed programme. 

For the housewife a_ special 
booklet of thirty-two pages with a 
cover in colors is published. It is 
distributed through the mail in 
response to inquiries which are in- 
vited through national advertising, 
or handed out to the customers 
by the baker. Small quantities of 
these booklets are furnished him 
free, or larger quantities are 
given him at cost. Each booklet 
is entitled “Sixty-five Delicious 
Dishes,” all of them, of course, 
made with bread. 

We now come to the creation of 
new wants for yeast, which is a 
phase of the sales promotion de- 
partment’s activities that belong to 
comparatively recent times, First 
among these should be mentioned 
the promotion of yeast for health. 
This work was given a strong 
start in 1917 by a paper prepared 
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1000,000 


PURCHASING AGENTS 
FOR CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


The purse strings of practically a 
million homes, where cameras 
should be used, are held by the 
more than a million paid-in- 
advance subscribers to 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


Today — nearly every woman seriously 
interested in sewing; represents an 
established home or one to be estab 
lished. She is, or will become, a dis- 


burser of family income. 


How many cameras, feet of film, pack- 
ages of printing paper, developing 
tanks and other supplies should a 
million prosperous homes use? 


The answer awaits the camera manu- 
facturer who best tells his story in 
Needlecraft Magazine. 


“One Woman Tells Another”’ 
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by Dr. Philip B. Hawk, professor 
of physiological chemistry at the 
Jefferson Medical College, Phil- 
adelphia. Its title was “An In- 
vestigation Into the Therapeutic 
Value of Compressed Yeast.” It 
was published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, from which it was reprinted 
by Fleischmann in a handsome 





.BISCHMANN’S Compressed Yeast is rich in 
Water Soluble Vitamine “B' —It completes the 
nutritive value of most 
value in treating cases of malnutrition. 


«+ 2 it ie of great 


The American Journal of Physiology reported 
certain tests showing that Fleischmann's Com- 
pressed Yeast made substantial weight gains in 
young white rats that were not fully nourished on 
a diet of beef, butter fat, casein and starch. 


Plesscnmann’s Compressed Yeast is made 
under conditions of scrupulous cheanliness . . 
you can be quite sure of its uniform activity and 
purity at any grocery store. 


Be sure it is “Pleischmann’s™ in the familiar 
tin-foil package with the yellow label. If you 
cannot secure Figischmann's Compressed Yeast 
from your grocer, write The Fleischatann Com- 
pany in the nearest large city and arrange for a 
regular supply 


An interesting booklet on Yeast Therapy ul 
be sent upon request 


The Fleischmann Company, New York 


Pn, went Seutie, Wak Saw Feamenen Cal Toren, Com 





THE APPROACH IN PROFESSIONAL 
cory 


booklet and mailed out to the en- 
tire medical profession in the 
United States. 

In this article Dr. Hawk de- 
scribes how he and his associates 
had made a comprehensive study 
of the curative value of ordinary 
bakers’ yeast as manufactured by 
the Fleischmann Company. He 
told how it had been found that 
the taking internally of yeast cake 
had given remarkable results in 
relieving furunculosis (boils), 
acne and various ailments of the 
skin and of the gastro-intestinal 
tract. “In many of the cases 
which came under our observa- 
tion,” he said, “the yeast treat 
ment caused an improvement in 
the general physical condition of 
the patient, quite unassociated 
with the improvement of the symp- 
tons associated with the particular 
disease in question.” The doctor 
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also declared that tests had. 
showed that yeast was unusually 
effective in clearing up the com- 
plexion and restoring a healthful 
appearance to the skin in gen- 
eral, 

In order to establish the idea of 
the medicinal value of yeast 
among physicians, the Fleisch- 
mann Company took pages in va- 
rious medical journals to point 
out the value of yeast as a bac- 
teria destroyer and to invite in- 
quiries for the booklet on “Yeast 
Therapy.” 

National consumer publications 
are now being used to advertise 
“Yeast for Health.” Under a 
half-tone of a pretty girl dropping 
a cake of yeast into a glass of 
water, the copy says: 

“Science has revealed a new 
and wonderful use for the fa- 
miliar compressed yeast. cake. 
Yeast has been found to be rich 
in Vitamine, an element the body 
urgently requires. 

“Physicians everywhere are pre- 
scribing yeast with wonderful suc- 
cess in correcting skin affections, 
in building up physical buoyancy. 
Yeast is replacing sallow com- 
plexions with the radiancy of 
healthy beauty. Yeast is the latest 
and best addition to milady’s toilet 
table. 

“Yeast has a pungent, appetiz- 
ing taste. You take it in the cake 
or crumbled in water, fruit juice 
or milk. A half cake to a cake, 
three times daily before meals.” 

These advertisements also invite 
inquiries for the booklet on “Yeast 
for Health.” This booklet tells 
what yeast is, how it acts on the 
system, and for what purposes it 
may be usefully employed. Any 
appearance of promoting the use 
of yeast in patent-medicine style 
is carefully avoided by advising 
the reader to consult his physician 
before doing anything else. 

The health advertising to the 
consumer was only begun if 
April of this year, but it has 
already been greeted with a flood 
of letters. Without any invita 
tion whatever, hundreds of per 
sons have written in to the com- 
pany relating to their own dis- 
coveries as to yeast as a health 
promoter. These letters are all 
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carefully read and checked off, 
for frequently such communica- 
tions contain valuable sugges- 
tions. 

Since one’s personal appearance 
is so closely connected with 
health, it was a natural step from 
advertising yeast as a conditioner 
to promoting yeast as,a beautifier. 
Recently the Fleisclimann Com- 
pany made an experiment in the 
case of a full-page advertisement 
inserted in a Sunday newspaper 
supplement, which appeared simul- 
- taneously in several different 
cities. The advertisement was 
aimed directly at feminine readers 
and was. based principally upon 
the beauty appeal. The response 
was surprising. From the New 
York paper alone more than 22,000 
inquiries were received, and in 
some cases ladies who would be 
beautiful at once just could not 
wait to write, but telephoned di- 
rectly to the company’s offices to 
request advice and counsel. 

The next use of yeast in which 
tentative promotion work has al- 
ready been started is as a food 
in itself, Yeast is generally made 
from a mixture of grain, corn, 
rye and barley malt. It is de- 
clared to be rich in the cell-body 
substance called vitamine. Vita- 
mine is that principle in the food 
which builds up the tissues in the 
body as fast as they die out and 
promotes resistance to disease. 

It is now known that during 
the war famine in Germany the 
inhabitants were able to impart 
nourishing and vitalizing qualities 
to substitute foods by the admix- 
ture of yeast. Experiments on 
animals and poultry have also 
showed that it is possible to fur- 
nish them with a diet which, 
though apparently satisfactory, 
fails to maintain good physical 
condition, but the addition of 
yeast effects a marked improve- 
ment. The food use of yeast is 
now being promoted principally 
in its application to stock, chiefly 
rabbits and poultry. Some adver- 
tising-to rabbit and poultry peo- 
ple is now being done in Cali- 
fornia. Later the use of yeast as 
a food for human beings may 
receive some attention. 

The fourth division of the sales 
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promotion department’s activity is 
concerned with the use of yeast 
as a sanitary aid. The fermenting 
property of yeast is known to be 
valuable in the destruction of 
germs, and dentists are now em- 
ploying it successfully in their 
bactericidal mixtures. 

The fifth use of yeast now being 
promoted relates to beverages. 
The “pep” and “pop” that yeast 
imparts to summer drinks is well 
known, but the public still has to 
be educated as to how to employ 
yeast in this respect to the best 
effect. A booklet has been pre- 
pared showing how yeast may be 
used in harmless drinks, especial- 
ly as applied to fruit juices. 

In fact, considerable promotion- 
al work remains to be done in 
making the public acquainted with 
the composition and nature of 
yeast and in securing the public’s 
good will toward it. Yeast is a 
microscopic form of plant life be- 
ionging to the fungus group. The 
individual plants are round or 
oval, measuring about three one 
thousandths of an inch in diame- 
ter. When placed in a solution, 
such as sugar mixtures or ex- 
tracts of malt, the cells reproduce 
themselves rapidly. Buds are 
started by the individual plant 
which then separate themselves 
and start reproducing other cells. 

A cake of yeast consists of 
more than one million of these 
tiny cells.- To obtain the yeast, 
grain is ground in milling ma- 
chines, as in the case of flour. 
The ground grains are then 
soaked in filtered water. This re- 
sults in a mash to which lactic 
acid bacteria are added in order 
to make soluble and digestible the 
nitrogenous substances contained 
in the grain, insuring a healthy 
fermentation. The mash is next 
filtered and run into tanks and 
in twelve hours yields a large 
amount of yeast substance. Sep- 
aration from the liquid is ob- 
tained by mechanical separators 
and the superfluous water is then 
squeezed out, leaving the com- 
pressed yeast behind. Ail neces- 
sary processes are carried out by 
machinery. Human hands seldom 
touch it, 

The Fleischmann product is ad- 
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t is ad- 


mittedly “right” and the sales or- 
ganization is efficient, but all these 
factors would be of small avail if 
the distribution was not properly 
carried out. Good yeast must be 
fresh, and to see that it reaches 
customers in this condition an 
elaborate system of . factories, 
agencies and local distribution has 
to be maintained. The chief sales- 
men for the Fleischmann product 
are the drivers of delivery wagons. 
There are more than two thou- 
sand of them at work every day, 
but the system by which they 
work forms a story which must 
be told at another time. 


N. Hershenow Advanced 


S. N. Hershenow has become adver 
tising manager of the South Bend, 
Ind., Tribune, succeeding John De- 
Haven, who has resigned to become 
district manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, with headquarters 
in New York. Mr. De Haven has 
been connected with the business de- 
partment of the Tribune since 1913 


J. S. Brown Goes to Texas 


James Stanley Brown has resigned 
as advertising manager of The News 
and Observer, Raleigh, N. C., to be- 
come general manager of the Amarillo, 
Texas, News and Daily Panhandic. He 
is succeeded by J. T. Bell, of the 
staff of The News and Observer. Mr. 
Bell was formerly with the Norfolk, Va., 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Will Advertise Loganberry 
Land 


The advertising agency of Vander 
hoof -& Co., Chicago, has obtained the 
account of the Puget Sound Fruit 
Farms of Seattle. Space will be taken 
in various central western newspapers 
in an effort to sell lind for loganberry 
growing. 


Miss Dunham With Advertis- 
ing Agency 

Miss June Dunham of the Christian 

Science Monitor, Boston, has joimed 

the staff of Johnson, Read & Co., ad 

vertising agency, Chicago. Miss Dun- 

ham was previously with Peck & Hill, 
Chicago furniture jobbers. 


Agency for Iceless Refrigerator 
Account 
The advertising agency of Critchfield 


‘ 


& Co., Chicago, has been selected to 
= the advertising for the Iceless 
efrigerator Company, of the same city. 
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Business Papers 
Discuss Production 
Questions 


SPECIAL group meeting of 
4 business papers will be held 
at Atlantic City on April 27, as 
part of the annual convention of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The main theme of the conven- 
tion will be “Increased Produc- 
tion,” and in conformity with this 
general subject the following pro- 
gramme has been arranged for: 


“The Opportunity 


Session Subject: 
Press in Pro 


and Obligation of the 
moting Production.” 

General Chairman, H. M. Swetland, 
President, The United Publishers’ Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Secretary, Merle Thorpe, editor, Ne 
tion’s Business, Washington, D. C. 
Introductory Remarks.—By the Chait 

man. 
Opening Address.—John H. Fahey, 
publisher, Boston, and former presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. A. 
“The Function of the Business Press 
in Its Relation to Trade and Indus 
” M. C. Robbins, vice-president, 
The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc.; president, Gas Age, New York. 
“The Co-ordination of Raw Material 
Supplies with Manufacturing De- 
mands.”’ C. H. Clark, editor, Tes- 
tile World Journal, New York and 
Boston. 
DISCUSSION 
“The Relation of Efficient Distri- 
bution to Increased Production.” 
(Ten-minute Addresses.) , 
(a) Retail. Chas. H. Phillips, presi- 
dent, Dry Goods Economist, 
New York. 
(b) Transportation. Roy V. Wright, 
editor, Railway Age, New York. 
(c) From Industry to Industry 
Arthur J. Baldwin, vice-presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc, 
New York 
A General Discussion of Publishing 
Problems in Their Relation to the 
Public Welfare, as well as to the 
Publishing Industry. 

Adoption of Resolutions to be pre 
sented to the Genera] Resolutions Com 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Changes in Moore Oil Refining 
Company 
A. L. Habekotte, fo¥ many years 
connected with the sales department & 
The Moore Oil Refining Company, 
whose main office is at Cincinnati, has 
been appointed advertising manager. 
Miss M. Hollmeyer; who had been 
advertising manager, is now in charge 
of letter writing follow-up. 
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The Beaten Path 


From the first rude footpath through 
prehistoric jungle to the macadamized 
boulevard of today the history of civi- 
lization has been the history of man- 
made roads. Each day some new trail 
is blazed—new territory is opened for 
the world’s commerce. The nation's 
road builders know that it pays to ad- 
vertise—and where to advertise. They 
realize the possibilities offered by the 
vast multitude of the nation's fruit 


growers. 
During the year of 1919 


3,525 lines of 
Road Material Advertising 


appeared in the pages of the AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation. 200,000 monthly 


Members of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Members of Agricultural Editors Association 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Advertising Manager 
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Shave the Saa-7ox Way 


Put your face at case. Give it a San-Tox shave. 
It’s a speedy job, and a good one 


Just a few whisks of the brush, and you have a 
thick, bland lather that velvets the edge of your 
razor, and makes your skin fee! grateful for its 
snug, smooth contact. 


Then—a dash of San-Tox Shaving Lotion, a 
shake of After-Shave Talc and presto! your facial 
grooming is complete—you're fresh as an April 
morning for all day long. 

Look for the nume on the San-Tox packet of 
blue. She is the San-Tox trade mark, and the 
symbol of purity on all San-Tox Prepagations. 


DE — 
Xo Tort Malan, Mcgee Premcee 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
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San-Tox 
and Collier’s 


De Pree is using 
Collier’s as the back- 
bone of the national 
advertising cam- 
paign for San-Tox 
shaving preparations. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Witutams, Advertising Manager 
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Photographic Cartoon Series No. 12. 


Double Your Advertising Dollar 
Through the Fifty-Fifty Plan 


HAT?’S exactly what many manufacturers are doing in Baltimore! 
Going it on a “share-and-share-alike” cost plan with exclusive dea: 
ers, they are, by reason of the arrangement, naturally doubling their 
regular appropriation, and, while lessening the cost to both man 
and dealer, increasing the volume of their advertising and netting double 
returns in dollars and cents. 

The associating, through the fifty-fifty advertising plan, of the name of a repo 
table national manufacturer with that of a strong local concern stren, the prestige 
of both manufacturer and dealer, and places a greater value on the product, partict 
larly if that product be exploited in a rich productive market like Baltimore and 
through a daily paper like za NEWS. 


Double your advertising dollar through the fifty-fifty plan! The NEWS 
will be glad to be of service in helping to close such an arrangement with 
your dealer in Baltimore. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
DAN A. CARROLL . BE. LUTZ 
Tribune Balding lh, — a | Wath Ly 


New York i 














Advertising Manager 
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How Will You Reduce Wages 
When Living Costs 


Come DownP 


A Ticklish Situation Will Some Day, Perhaps Soon, Face the Manu- 
facturer When Wages Must Be Adjusted to New Price Levels 


DVERTISING is going to 

have a part in helping bring 
about the general readjustment 
that must come before prices will 
be materially lowered. 

The employee will be the object 
of considerable of this 
advertising effort. The 
idea will be to sell 
him on the proposi- 
tion of having his 
wages lowered in pro- 
portion to his actual 
cost of living. 

This will be one of 
the toughest jobs ad- 
vertising has ever 
had to tackle. Human 
nature would have to 
be changed radically 
before workers would 
be anything like com- 
placent in the face of 
wage reductions. 

Sooner than have 
his pay cut in one job 
the average man 
would prefer to quit 
and get a job else- 
where at a wage even 
lower than the one 
offered him. 

Yet such a reduction 
is inevitable if prices 
are going to fall in a 
way that will amount 
to anything. Manu- 
facturers, of course, 
will have to absorb a 
part of the reduction 
in the way of being 
satisfied with smaller 
profits. But they 
can’t handle it all. The worker 
must take a share. 

Manufacturers declare that one 
of two things must happen. 
Either the workman must be sold 
on the idea of getting lower 
wages or the thing will have to 





be fought through by the long- - 


drawn-out, expensive and _ heart- 
breaking tactics of shutdowns, 
lockouts and strikes, 

Advertising has shown its 
power in so many ways during 
the war that many believe it will 


THE PAY ENVELOPE AND THE CusT OF LIVING 
tor oe ee ‘_— 





PH EEP ELV LECELET ELT T LEC ETET EEL Ti et 


THE BLACK LINE SHOWS ANNUAL NET EARNINGS OF 
SONNEBORN EMPLOYEES; THE BROKEN LINE THE TREND 
OF RETAIL PRICES OF TWENTY-TWO FOOD ARTICLES 


be equal to this great and un- 
usual test. If any widespread 
effort is made along this line 
those advertising gentlemen who 
are long on psychology will have 
plenty of opportunity to give their 
knowledge and theories a practi- 
cal workout. 
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An indication of what a great 
many think shortly will come to 
pass in general industry is that 
afforded by a move recently start- 
ed in the clothing factory of 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., of Balti- 
more, makers of Style-Plus cloth- 
ing. 

Employees of that big concern 
recently were surprised to find in 
their pay envelopes a chart en- 
titled “The Pay Envelope and the 
Cost of Living.” It was designed 
to prove that wages had been in- 
creased out of all proportion to 
the cost of living. It brought out 
that the cost 9f food had doubled 
since 1913, but that the money 
each individual employee of 
Sonneborn & Co. received in his 
pay envelope each week was al- 
most four times what it was in 
1913. 

With the chart goes a statement 
by T. Deland, labor manager of 
the firm. 

“The black line on this chart,” 
said Mr. Deland, “shows how the 
average wages received by fac- 
tory employees of Henry Sonne- 
born & Co. have increased in the 
last few years. The top line 
represents the dollars and cents 
taken home in the pay envelope 
each week. This chart was made 
from actual figures which are 
open for inspection in my office. 

“In making up these figures we 
took as a basis the average wages 
paid in 1913. For purposes of 
computation we called these 
wages 100 per cent. At the be- 
ginning of 1917 the average earn- 
ings were 147 per cent, or nearly 
one and a half times the wages 
of 1913. In January, 1920, each 
employee was being paid an aver- 
age of 383 per cent, or nearly four 
times the wages of 1913. 

“The dotted line on the chart 
shows the way food prices have 
increased during the last three 
years. Early in 1917 food prices 
averaged 125 per cent, or one and 
a quarter times as high as they 
were in 1913. Last December, ac- 
cording to United States Depart- 
ment of Labor figures, food prices 
averaged 200 per cent, or twice as 
much as in 1913.” 

Mr. Deland makes no further 
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comment, apparently prefering to 
allow the chart and the figures to 
tell-their own story. Neither will 
he admit that the chart has been 
given to employees as part of an 
employer’s propaganda having for 
its object an eventual reduction in 
wages, 

Nevertheless the chart is an in- 
teresting and a convincing bit of 
advertising matter. The absence 
of comment and the failure to 
draw inferences will add to, 
rather than detract from, its 
strength. 


CAN EMPLOYERS CONTINUE PRESENT 
WAGE SCALE? : 


The fact of the matter, as was 
indicated in a recent PRINTERS’ 
Ink article, is that the clothing 
manufacturers have got them- 
selves into a pretty mess through 
their extraordinarily liberal policy 
in granting wage increases. For 
many months they had a larger 
demand for their goods than they 
could possibly take care of. The 
demand was so strong that price 
was practically a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Therefore when confronted with 
demand after demand on the part 
of their employees they granted the 
most extreme wage demands with 
the utmost readiness rather than 
suffer any interference with pro- 
duction. They kept adding the ad- 
ditional production costs to their 
selling price and their customers 
readily paid. But now the fiddler 
is beginning to demand his money. 
The cost of clothing has gone up 
just about as far as it can. Manu- 
facturers now are beginning to 
see visions of a decreased de- 
mand and readily recognize this 
as calling for a cut in prices. 

The idea of decrease in wages 
in proportion to any drop that 
possibly may be experienced in 
the cost of living is not entirely 
new. Printers’ INK recently told 
about an agreement made be- 
tween the employing printers and 
the printing trades unions of 
Chicago. A minimum wage has 
been agreed upon with the pro 
vision that the scale~ shall be 
opened for revision upward of 
downward every six months in 
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accordance with the cost of liv- 
ing. The first six-month period 
ended in February. A_ close 
analysis of things showed that 
under the agreement the unions 
were entitled to a small increase. 
This was granted. In six months 
from that time the scale will come 
up again for readjustment up- 
ward or downward as may be de- 
termined by the cost of food, 
clothing and shelter. 

In cases like this where wage 
increases have been made only 
after careful negotiation and 
when they closely follow living 
costs there is not the necessity 
for decisive action such as is pre- 
sented in the clothing industry, 
where increases have been passed 
out right and left with little re- 
gard for anything else save keep- 
ing the workman on the job. 

The clothing manufacturer’s 
problem is much more aggravated 
than most others. But a similar 
problem in a greater or lesser de- 
gree will come up in many other 
lines. 





R. C. Jones With Class Jour- 
nal Company 


Richard C. Jones, formerly with the 
Stewart- Davis Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has recently become a mem- 
ber of the merchandising service de- 
partment in the western office, Chi- 
cago, of the Class Journal Company, 
New York. 





Space Buyer for Rauh Agency 


Harry A. Meyers, formerly of the 

Temineton Company, Pittsburgh 

and Buffaio, and The Albert P. Hill 

Company, Pittsburgh, has been appointed 

office manager and space buyer of The 

Richard S. Rauh Company, advertis- 
ing agency, also of Pittsburgh. 





In Charge of Lipton Campaign 


The new sales and advertising cam- 
Rign of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., New 
—_ is in charge of Thomas H. 

Graham, neral manager; A. L. Wood- 
worth, Oc and advertising manager, 
and S. Q. Grady, western manager. 


Will Represent “Farmer and 
Breeder” 


Farmer and Breeder, = City, 
Iowa, has appointed. Paul W. and Guy 
F. Minnick, New York, as representa- 
tives in eastern territory, effective 
May 1. 
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Hamilton Gibson With 
“Woman’s World” 


Hamilton Gibson has been appointed 
advertising director of Woman’s World, 
Cie with headquarters in Chicago. 

. Gibson has been with the adver- 
tising staff of the Butterick Publishing 
Company in the Western field for eight 
years. For nine years he was adver- 
tising manager of the Sanitol Chemical 
Laboratories, St. Louis; for more than 
two years advertising ‘and sales man- 
ager of Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, 
and then for two years advertising man- 
ager of the Hunt Brothers Company, 
packer of California canned fruits, San 
Francisco. 


Grant Davis L Leaves Fire 
Proofing Company 


Grant Davis, advertising manager of 
the National Fire Proofing Company, 
Pittsburgh, has resigned to conduct an 
advertising agency of his -” in that 
city. His successor is J. A. Cullison, 
formerly advertising ce of the 
Blaw-Knox Company and late with The 
Albert P. Hill Co., Inc., Pittsburgh ad- 
vertising agency. 


Russell A. Brown Joins Federal 
Agency 
Russell A. Brown, for the last seven 
years with Marshall Field & Co.’s re- 
tail store, Chicago, and advertising 
manager of that store during the last 
four years, has been made merchandis- 
ing manager of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. 


A. F. A. Stedem Joins Honig- 
Cooper Co. 


A. F. A. Stedem, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the Los Angeles 
office of Lord & Thomas, will join the 
Honig-Cooper Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
on May 1. 


C., M. & St. P. Appoints 
Agency 
The Chicago office of The Martin V. 
Kelley Company has been engaged to 


handle the advertising of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


“McCall’s Magazine” Adds to 
Staff 


ag A W. Brown, formerly of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has joined 
the western office, in hicago, of 
McCall’s Magazine. 


H. Z. Carr With Knowlton & 
Babcock 
H. Z. Carr has become associated 


with the advertising agency of Knowl- 
ton & Babcock, Inc., Chicago. 
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Industrial 
Relations Discussed by 
Affiliation 





MPROVED relations between 
employer and employees was 
the theme of the eleventh annual 
convention of the Affiliated Ad- 
vertising Clubs at Canton, April 
9 and 10. 

Dr. Charles A. Eaton, associate 
editor of Leslie’s Weekly, and 
Adrian D. Joyce, president of the 
Glidden Varnish Co., of Cleve- 
land, were among the speakers who 
outlined the possibilities of such 
closer relations. 

About 400 advertisers attended 
the convention. Nineteen speak- 
ers were on the programme, di- 
vided into five departmentals, 
Retail Advertising, Manufactur- 
ers’ Advertising, Better Business, 
Direct-by-Mail and Sales Con- 
ference. 

Aside from the discussions of 
labor conditions there were, among 
other interesting speeches, ad- 
dresses by O. C. Harn, of the 
National Lead Company, New 
York, and J. C. McQuiston, of 
the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, on the effi- 
ciency of modern advertising. 
The thought of both speakers 
was that advertisers were compet- 
ing with one another as buyers of 
advertising, thus compelling every 
advertiser to use more publicity 
and therefore increasing the cost 
of marketing. 

During the convention new 
methods and mediums were sug- 
gested and the possibility of re- 
habilitating some of the past 
methods debated. The increased 
buying power of the working class 
came in for discussion, 

The next convention of the 
Affiliation will be held at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. The officers elected 
for the following year are: 

T. F. Pevear, advertising man- 
ager of the Stein-Bloch Co., 
Rochester, president; G. B. Berry, 
president of the. Hamilton Club, 
Hamilton, Ont., vice-president ; 
F. M. Doris, president Buffalo 
Club, Buffalo, N. Y., second vice- 
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president; J. M. Markley, presi- 
dent Canton Adcraft Club, Can- 
ton, Ohio, treasurer; C. W. Wil- 
liams, Hardshaw, Fuller & Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 








Sidney S. 
dent, Associated Clubs 


Sidney S. Wilson, treasurer of Wes- 
tern Reserve University, Cleveland, 
and a former president of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club, has been elected 
vice-president of the Central District, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Mr. Wilson,was elected to fill 
the vacancy resulting when Reuben H, 
Donnelley was elected president of the 
Associated Clubs to finish the unex- 
pired term of Hon. Edwin T. Meredith, 


Now Broom Makers Will 
Advertise 


The Associated Broom Manufactur- 
ers, with headquarters in Chicago, have 
arranged to start a trial advertising 
campaign in Chicago and vicinity, the 
object being to promote the sale of 
brooms. If the campaign is a success 
it may be spread to national publica 
tions in the fall. The copy is being 
placed by Greig & Bloeser, Inc., of 
Chicago. 


Bert L. White Co. Adds to 
Service Department 


Howard Law has become a member 
of the service department of the Bert 
L. White Company, sales promotion, 
Chicago. Mr. Law récently has been 
associated with the McLain-Hadden- 
Simpers Company, Inc., of Philadelphia. 








With Ferry-Hanly in New 


Orleans 
Cc. E. Hayes, formerly connected 
with the Rotogravure department of 


the Chicago Tribune, is now associated 
with the New Orleans branch of _the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Kan- 
sas City. 





Middle West Railroad Plans 
Advertising 

An extensive advertising campaiga 

in Western newspapers is being planned 

by the Mellett Advertising Agency of 

Indianapolis in behalf of the Cincim 

nati, Indianapolis and Eastern Railroad. 


W. K. Botsford With Ameri 
can Press 


W. K. Botsford has been appointed 
manager of the Pacific Coast branch 
of the American Press Association with 
offices in San Francisco. 


Wilson, Vice-Presi- 
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When General Lafayette came to 


Philadelphia 


bath tubs, steam heating and electric lights were un- 
known. 


Today, the hundreds of thousands of homes in Phila- 
delphia and its beautiful suburbs absorb vast quantities 
of plumbing supplies, bath tubs, wash stands, toilet 
equipment, steam, hot water and hot air heating outfits. 


Practically all the homes in Philadelphia’s suburbs and 
about one hundred thousand in the city limits are wired 
for electricity and are big buyers of electric labor saving 
and comfort bringing devices. 


More than half-a-million homes in this territory-also have 
gas service, thus presenting a. vast market for cooking 
ranges, gas heaters, lamps, etc. 


If you sell anything that helps to make a home more com- 
fortable, you’ll find Philadelphians wonderfully receptive 
to it because so many of them own the home they live in. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


5 ‘Net paid average circulation for six 
Philadelphia 


months ending April 1, 1920, as per 
U. S. Post office report 


readasu 


Bul letia 406, 732 we 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulati i i 
tave ever been used by The Bulletin. eam 


The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far beyond the highest point ever attained by 
tay Dewepeper in the State of Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the 
nited States. 
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wom: SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS samme SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 


CRIPPS NEWSPAPERS are evening 

newspapers. Evening newspapers are 
preferred advertising mediums because it 
is evident that they reach the home at 
the hour when the family has leisure for 
reading. 


The aggregate circulation of morning news- 
papers in the United States and Canada 
is 12,763,000; while that of evening news- 
papers is 21,600,000, or more than 59% 
greater. 


The evening newspaper is the family paper, 
the paper which everyone reads. 





Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 


























Union National Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Marbridge Building First National Bank Building 
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ERS SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS sume SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS omy, 


ist} Mr. and Mrs. Cincinnati 
useit! Believe in The POST 


ne at 
They believe in The POST, they have faith in it, they are 


re for . — vee ; 
responsive, appreciative, intelligent, discerning readers. 


Mrs. Evans’ column of Advice and Information brings to her 
desk hundreds of letters each week, hundreds of telephone 


queries and frequent personal interviews. 


In 1919, from June to December 31, The POST Information 
news- § Bureau at Washington, D. C., received 22,326 letters and 
n 59% answered 10,480 questions. 


In 1919, POST classified advertisers who used box numbers in 


their want ads received 52,486 answers. 


papas The Market and the Medium 


The territory covered by The Cincinnati POST is unusually large 
for an evening newspaper, yet lies wholly within Cincinnati's 
trade radius and is adequately served by the strong group of 
wholesale and retail business houses of Cincinnati. Within this 
territory The POST is circulated in more than 2,000 cities and 
towns, exerting a strong consumer and dealer influence. 


news- 
anada 


The POST has the largest circulation of any Cincinnati news- 
paper. Average daily net paid circulation for 1919 was 
176,957. Send for new booklet. 


ers} [he Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 
Foreign Advertising Department 
Union National Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Office Chicago Office 
SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 
Marbridge Building First National Bank Building 
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Caruso Couldn’t Please 


—a deaf man, 






—nor could the Mona Lisa 





thi 

—enthrall a sightless one . 
Charity Can’t Appeal th 
kn 





—to those unable to give 
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Institutional Advertising by the 
Historical Method 


Cheney Brothers Publish Series of Educational Advertisements Designed 


to Show Customers That Their 


HERE are two ways of con- 

vincing prospective customers 
that your goods are what they 
should be. - One is by saying they 
are; if you repeat it often enough, 
many persons will 
come to believe you. 
The other by furnish- 
ing proof that you 
know what you are 
talking about. 

The latter method 
is the one favored by 
Cheney Brothers, silk 
merchants and manu- 
facturers. Cheney 
Brothers are pro- 
ducers of many dif- 
ferent kinds of silk. 
Among them are fab- 
rics that can be used 
by architects, interior 
decorators, upholster- 
ers, and the designers 
for furnishings and 
fittings for homes. 
These persons are 
very exacting in their 
requirements. They 
are frequently called 
upon to meet the de- 
mands of customers 
who want things “just 
so.” If their house 
and furniture is in a 
certain style, these 
customers naturally 
wish the interior 
hangings and uphol- 
stery to be in proper 
accord with it. If 
they are wealthy and 
own a large house, they some- 
times want each room done ac- 
cording to a certain period. Nat- 
urally the artists whom they em- 
ploy wish to leave no room for 
ttiticism. They do not want to 
take the chance of introducing 
Hispano-Moresque styles in fabric 
into an American Colonial hall- 
way, or silks with a Byzantine 
design into a Tudor bedroom, and 
tun the risk of objection. 








F 


Silks Are Authentic in Design 


Cheney Brothers pride them- 
selves on ng ‘what’s what” 
in these respects. They could make 


this claim in their advertising and 
it would, no doubt, receive a cer- 
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EMPHASIZING THE TRUE DECORATIVE STYLE OF CHENEY 


SILK DESIGNS 


tain degree of respectful attention. 
But instead they have preferred 
to suggest their possession of that 
knowledge by a series of adver- 
tisements, historical in content 
and educational in purpose, 

This series is running in a list 
of five publications which are read 
by those whose profession is the 
designing and decoration of build- 
ings for human use and habita- 
tion. 
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These advertisements are really 
not so much advertisements as 
short monographs recounting the 
movements and developments in 
art, architecture and interior dec- 
oration throughout the ages. They 
refer to Cheney Silks only in- 
cidentally. They are intended to 
build prestige rather than to make 
sales. They are therefore in- 
stitutional, in that they are de- 
signed to “sell the house,” as a 
style authority rather than the 
product of the Cheney looms. 
is a method of assuring custom- 
ers of “authenticity in design, as 
well as excellence in craftsman- 
ship.” 

Each advertisement deals with 
a certain epoch in history. It is 
told how Enrico Dandolo brought 
the Renaissance to Venice; how 
Benvenuto Cellini was summoned 
to the Court of Francis I at Paris; 
how Chinese art came to France; 
how cabinet makers, designers 
and painters were influenced by 
the trophies brought from Italy 
by Napoleon’s army; how the 
classic revival came about in Eng- 
land; how Salem was at one time 
the architectural centre of New 
England, and so on. 


ILLUSTRATIONS MOST IMPORTANT 


Each advertisement bears an 
illustration, generally a reproduc- 
tion of an old engraving, painting 
or other object of art which 
symbolizes the epoch dealt with 
and suggests its atmosphere. Each 
advertisement, moreover, contains 
a border worked out from designs 
belonging to the period discussed 
and on which no pains have been 
spared to make it accurate in 
every detail. 

The copy and the layouts for 
such advertisements naturally re- 
quire very careful preparation. An 
erroneous statement, a mixture of 
dates, or the wrong spelling of a 
name might serve to reflect a de- 
greésof discredit ‘upon the whole 
series» and shake the confidence 
of thesreader. Cheney Brothers 
take: some pride to themselves on 
account of the fact that in the 
score or more of advertisements 
that have appeared, not one com- 
plaint has been received on the 
ground of inaccuracy. 
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In working up the material for 
the copy, considerable research 
was necessary. Persons @& 
perienced in research were em- 
ployed to visit libraries and o} 
tain all the available facts abou, 
the period to be dealt with in any 
particular advertisement. It was 
sometimes necessary to consult 
from a half a dozen to a score of 
volumes relating to the art, his 
tory, travel, manner and custom 
of a certain era. This material 
was gathered into a report which 
sometimes covered several type 
written pages. From this report, 
submitted in rough form, & 
perienced copywriters selected the 
facts which concerned the par 
ticular topic to be treated, wroit 
their copy, and then revised or re 
wrote it until it was in suitabk 
shape. 

At the end of each piece of copy 
appears a paragraph linking the 
Cheney product with the subject 
under discussion. 

For instance, a _ treatise on 
Duncan Phyfe, the first Ameti- 
can furniture maker to achiev 
renown, ends with this state 
ment: “Thus it is that thos 
who are the fortunate inheritors 
of some lovely pieces of Duncan 
Phyfe, or who possess replicas of 
them, may find in Cheney Decora 
tive and Upholstery Silks designs 
that will enhance the beauty of 
such prized possessions.” A short 
history of “The Field of the Chott 
of Gold” ends by saying, “It is 
just such bits of information 
gle@ned from old-time writers that 
lend interest to the study ol 
original sources conducted 
Cheney Brothers in order tha 
their fabrics may be as thoroughly 
correct in design as _ they af 
worthy in craftsmanship.” 






























































LETTERING AND BORDERS IN KEEPING 





In every advertisement care was 
taken to see that the text was pw! 
into a suitable typographical style 
—not necessarily old-fashioned of 
medieval, but that which would 
suggest dignity or grace, as ih 
case might be. For example, ina 
advertisement dealing with the it 
fluence of Madame de Maintena 
on the art and _ industry @ 
Jacobean England, the initials'# 
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the title and text were done in 
the graceful flowery fashion com- 
mon to that era in French his- 


tory. 

A trained artist was also en- 
gaged to work exclusively on the 
borders for these advertisements. 
In many cases he made actual 
tracings of the designs associated 
with various periods, and worked 
them into frames for picture and 
text, which though not con- 
spicuous, are valuable in their 
suggestion of atmosphere and in 
helping out the artistic appearance 
of each advertisement. 

The series has attracted great 
attention throughout the trade— 
so much so that numerous letters 
have been received by the Cheney 
firm asking for proofs of the ad- 
yertisements; and in some cases 
artists and architects have had 
the series bound into a book of 
reference. 

The Cheney firm does not leave 
it to chance to see that the adver- 
tisements are read by the right 
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people, but mail a proof of each 
advertisement as it appears to a 
selected list of about 350 names. 
Each proof is carefully mounted 
so that it may be preserved if de- 
sired. In addition, the advertise- 
ments are gathered into sets which 
are distributed among the firm's 
salesmen, so that they become a 
means of educating not only their 
customers and prospects, but their 
own people. 

One of the advantages of the 
historical method of advertising, 
as pointed out in an editorial in 
last week’s issue of Printers’ Ink, 
is the fact that it offers a well- 
nigh inexhaustible field for ma- 
terial. We are all what we are 
and have what we have by virtue 
of our inheritance from the past. 
To connect modern merchandise 
with the great movements and 
outstanding characters of history 
is to cast a glow of romance over 
today’s goods that cannot fail to 
have its effect upon the prospective 
customer. 
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GeorgeL Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York : 
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Theodore 
N. Vail as a Great 
Advertiser 





Late Telephone and Telegraph 
Chief Discovered and Exploited 
Unsuspected Markets — Intro- 
duced Night Letters to Fill Up 
Valleys in Telegram Service 
Chart 

HEODORE N. VAIL, chair- 
man of the board of directors 

of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, who died on 
April 16, at the age of 75, was 
not only a great manager, but he 
was a great advertiser. One of 
his contributions to the telegraph 
business was his uncovering of a 
vast untouched market for rapid 
communication and its develop- 
ment through continuous and 
country-wide advertising. He 
literally made two and more tele- 
grams grow where one grew be- 
fore, and not only vastly improved 
the country’s wire service but 
simultaneously reduced its cost to 
the public, 

After the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company obtained 
control of the Western Union in 
1910, one of the first things he 
did, as president, was to chart the 
Western Union’s service by hours 
of the day. He found a huge 
working force virtually ‘ unoccu- 
pied during most of the hours of 
the night. Of the 25,000 offices, 
he found that 20,000 did not pay 
their expenses in gross revenue, 
and that fully one-half of the 
company’s wire mileage was main- 
tained at a loss. He set himself 
to find a way to fill in between 
the peak loads and to distribute 
the burden. The result was his 
discovery of an unexploited field 
located between that occupied by 
the rush telegram and by the 
ordinary mail. To fill it came, as 
a first step, the creation of the 
night letter, which could be trans- 
mitted during the comparatively 
idle hours of the night and de- 
livered the following morning. 
The day letter followed as a next 
step. 
Having decided to inaugurate 
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these new services, Mr. Vail lost 
no time in advertising them. To 
promote the use of the night let- 
ter, a page was bought every other 
month in thirty-three standard 
publications. The day letter was 
put on its feet by two advertise- 
ments in all the newspapers of 
the country published in towns 
having 20,000 people or more, 
This was followed by a campaign 
of eighteen insertions, twice a 
month, in 1,100 papers in cities of 
10,000 or more. The slogan of 
these advertisemerits was: “Tele- 
graph—don’t write and wait.” 

The next developments were the 
night and week-end cable letter 
systems at a special rate. Then 
came the “moneygram,” with a re- 
duction in the rate for telegraph- 
ing cash, 

In an interview with Newcomb 
Carlton, published in Printers’ 
Ink, November 5, 1914, Mr. Carl- 
ton stated Mr. Vail’s method of 
thinking ahead very strikingly. 
“He would put himself in the 
place of the merchant or manu- 
facturer and consider what more 
he could ask of the system, or 
he would follow its historical 
growth and figure what the next 
logical step would be.” 

It was due to Mr. Vail’s vision 
of interchangeable wires that a 
connection was established be- 
tween the Bell telephone system 
and the Western Union, which en- 
abled the latter to advertise: 
“When you lift the receiver of a 
Bell telephone and call ‘Western 
Union’ you are in communication 
with all the world.” 

It was Mr. Vail’s ability to sell 
telegraph service that put a $100- 
000,000 public utility corporation 
on its feet after a long slump and 
that raised its gross earnings 
$5,000,000 a year for a substantial 
period. It was his advertising 
that created a volume of business 
that enabled him to reduce the 
cost of service to the consumer 
while he greatly increased its 
value. 


Death of WiHiam Henry Scott 


William Henry Scott, of the Phila 
delphia printing firm of Allen, Lane & 
Scott, died of pneumonia on April 12 
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Old Mr. Fox’s 
New Tail 


by Thornton W. Burgess, 
illustrated by Harrison 
Cady, isthe Green Meadow 


Club story in the May num- 
ber of the JOURNAL. 


Thornton W. Burgess is 
probably the world’s great- 
est writer of animal stories 
for children. 


The JOURNAL thus far 
has published eighty-six of 
Mr. Burgess’ stories—one a 
month for over seven years. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 





For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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[ESHE'S Automobile depart- 

ment is frequently requested 
by readers to determine for them 
the selection of a passenger car 
or truck—occasionally an entire 
fleet of trucks. This means one 
of two things: either that Leslie’s 
department is recognized as 
singularly efficient or that the 
Leslie’s reader has greater than 
average purchasing power. 
Either way, it is_ particularly 
interesting to automotive 
advertisers. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 
Advertising Director 
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Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Half a Million Guaranteed 
THE FIRST 500,000 
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END for a copy of ““Where’s your 

best Automobile Market?” Replete 
with illustrations of sales rooms of Indi- 
anapolis distributors and full of facts of 
this market and its sales opportunities, 
it is a book that should be on the desk 
of every sales and advertising manager 
of automotive vehicles or accessories. 


The Indianapolis News 


Largest Evening 3c Circulation in America 

New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLI 
Tribune Building 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
First National Bank Building 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 





















USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Who Owns Your Company? 


Swift & Co. Want a Wide Distribution of Shares, for Its Effect upon 
Organization and Sales 


By Arthur D. White 


Manager, Publicity and Advertising, Swift & Co. 


M* answer to this question is, 
“The more than 35,000 indi- 
viduals who have paid for shares 
of the capital stock of this cor- 


poration.” Over 10,000 of these 
shareholders are employees of 
Swift & Co. 


I presume that faith in the sta- 
bility of the business in which 
the company is engaged, the hon- 
esty, integrity and _ intelligence 
with which this particular com- 
pany is conducted, the dividend 
record and future possibilities of 
the business all were considera- 
tions that actuated the people who 
have bought stock. 

The policy was established ear- 
ly in the history of the business 
by G. F. Swift—its founder—of 
having the public own Swift & 
Co. stock. I believe in his wise 
foresight; he recognized the ad- 
vantage of a wide distribution of 
the shares of the company, both 
from an efficiency standpoint’ and 
of commodity sales interest. 

We have always been particu- 
larly keen about having for share- 


holders employees, livestock rais- 


ers, retail dealers, women. 

The last named are desirable 
because of their far-reaching in- 
fluence in determining the brand 
of products which shall be bought 
for the home. 

There are only four other cor- 
porations having a greater num- 
ber of shareholders than Swift & 
Co—The United States Steel 
Corporation, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. 
* In listing the classification of 
people that we like to have for 
shareholders, I place employees 
first, purposely. 

Louis ‘3 Swift, president of the 
company, has made this one of 
his hobbies, and I know person- 
ally that whenever the question 


of increasing the capital stock has Pe 


come up for consideration he al- 
ways has insisted that an ample 
amount be set aside for employ- 
ees’ subscription, and he has stood 
behind the campaign to enlist em- 
ployees’ interest, from © office- 
boys up. 

As a personal reminiscence I 
still cherish the first certificate 
bought out of my office-boy sal- 
ary; it is dated March 15, 1894, 
and signed by G. F. Swift. 


MAKING OWNERS OUT OF EMPLOYEES 


Under the Employees’ Stock 
Investment Plan, any employee 
may buy through the secretary’s 
office, at the current market price, 
from one to fifty shares, accord- 
ing to his ability to pay for them 
in two years’ time. An _ initial 
payment of 10 per cent is re- 
quired, the balance being carried 
on a note renewable in six months’ 
time, with interest at 5 per cent. 

Under this plan the investor is 
made a shareholder of record and 
dividends are paid to him, the 
present rate being 8 per cent. The 
employee need not wait until the 
maturity of the note to make pay- 
ments. Payments are acceptable 
at all times and the charge for 
interest is stopped immediately on 
the amounts paid. 

Still another plan, the Employ- 
ees’ Stock Savings plan, was in- 
troduced June 2, 1919, permitting 
employees to purchase some of 
the company’s treasury stock at 
par ($100 per share). At the 
time, the market value of the stock 
was about $136 per share. 

Employees earning less than 
$20 a week were allowed to pur- 
chase one share, the number of 
shares increasing according to the 
weekly salary received, so that 
employees earning $50 or over 
could purchase five shares. Pay- 


ment under this plan is by instal- 
ments, $1 per share per week. 
Over 13,000 other employees 
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have subscribed for shares under 

our 1919 Employees’ Stock Sav- 
ings Plan, making a total of over 
48,000, of whom 23,000 are em- 
ployees, who are, or will soon be- 
come, shareholders of record. 

President Louis F. Swift, in 
his address to shareholders at the 
1920 annual meeting, said on this 
subject: 

“T have said before to employ- 
ees of Swift & Co., ‘Get in debt.’ 
It has turned out to be a good 
thing. Many employees have told 
me that going into debt to buy 
Swift & Co. stock was the best 
thing that they ever did finan- 
cially; that it has been the means 
of their acquiring a permanent 
investment returning a reasonable 
income that they otherwise would 
not have had. 

“So I say again—get in debt, 
not for clothing or for luxuries, 
but for some investment of in- 
trinsic value that is worth saving 
for. As soon as you get one thing 
paid up, buy something else and 
get in debt again. 

“We hope that all the employ- 
ees who purchase Swift & Co. 
stock will hold it as an invest- 
ment, and I feel sure that they 
will find it worth their while.” 

I have not made any particular 
analysis, except to determine that 
about 40 per cent of the share- 
holders are women; think of the 
influence this might exert if all of 
them demanded Swift’s products 
for use in their homes. 

We are continually trying to en- 
courage this practice because in 
the first place buyers of Swift 
products: get value for their 
money, and, in the second place, 
shareholders who insistently de- 
mand our products create business 
of intrinsic value in sales accom- 
plishment; also set a good ex- 
ample to their friends. 

As a matter of geographical 
distribution, 51 per cent of share- 
holders are east of Buffalo, 49 per 
cent of shareholders are west of 
Buffalo—showing almost an even 
balance. 

Naturally, the largest number 
of shareholders is in Illinois; 
while Massachusetts (where the 
business was originally founded) 
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comes second, with New York 
and Connecticut third and fourth, 

There are only 282 individuals 
holding more than 500 shares 
each; the balance is distributed 
among the other 34,700 share 
holders. 

We circularize our sharehold- 
ers twice a year on Swift prod- 
ucts and always try to have some 
seasonal buying suggestion en- 
closed with the dividend checks 
sent out four times a year. When 
the company is confronted with 
or under stress of adverse criti- 
cism we give the shareholders the 
facts, in order that they. may be 
in a position to give correct infor- 
mation regarding the business of 
their company and defend it, if 
they care to do so. 

We believe the growth and de- 
velopment of Swift & Co.’s busi- 
ness have warranted the policy of 
broad distribution of its shares 
and the further development of 
this idea. 





McAdam Adds to Staff and 
Gets Accounts 


Thos. F. McQuade, of Chicago, has 
been added to the art department of the 
McAdam_ Advertising Service, Wheel 
ing, W. Va. 

This agency has been placed in charge 
of the account of the North Wheeling 
Glass Bottle Company, of Wheeling, 
whose advertising is being placed in 
publications reaching the beverage in- 
dustry. 

Another account recently secured is 
that of the Stroehmann Baking Com 
any, which operates a chain of bakeries 
in the Ohio Valley. 


R. E. Plimpton With Wales 
Agency 


Raymond E. Plimpton, formerly 
publication manager and field secretary 
of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, has joined the Wales Advertis- 
ing, Co., New York. 

During the war Mr. Plimpton was 
an automotive engineer in the Motor 
Transport Corps at Washington, and 
after the armistice was in entire charge 


of the Engineering Division. 4 





- Great Atlantic and Pacific Sales 


The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Co., Inc., reports sales for twelve 
months ended on February 28 as $194; 
646,949, against $151,691,919 for the 
same period of 1918, an increase of 
$42,955,030. 

Stores operated by vrs ean: on 
February 28 numbered 4 
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Newspapers Develop New Business 
Through Bureau of Advertising 


Seventy Per Cent Increase in National Advertising—Record of Achieve- 
ment in Help Rendered Government in Army and Navy Campaigns 


NTERESTING information up- 

on newspaper advertising is 
given in the annual report of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

The total volume of national 
newspaper advertising in 1919, ac- 
cording to this report, was $150,- 
000,000. In the development of 
Government advertising, amount- 
ing to $1,750,000, the Bureau of 
Advertising took° an active part. 

The Bureau increased its mem- 
bership 50 per cent and estab- 
lished an office at Chicago. 

The Bureau’s members aver- 
aged 70 per cent increase in na- 
tional advertising. 

The report was submitted to 
the president and members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association on April 21 by the 
committee in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, consisting of 
William F. Rogers, Boston Tran- 
script; G. Edward Buxton, Jr., 
Providence Journal; Harry Chan- 
dler, Los Angeles Times; Wil- 
liam Findlay, Toronto Globe; 


Louis Wiley, New York Times; ~ 


Lafayette Young, Jr., Des Moines 
Capital; Fleming Newbold, Wash- 
ington Star; S. E. Thomason, Chi- 
cago Tribune; David B. Plum, 
Troy Record; John B. Woodward, 
Chicago Daily News. 

In part, the report reads as 
follows: 

“The forecast of the general 
newspaper advertising situation 
made in the Committee’s 1919 re- 
port has been more than justified 
by the tremendous volume of ad- 
vertising from the national field 
during the year. The average in- 
crease in volume in 1919 among 
the members of the Bureau was 
probably 70 per cent, and it is be- 
lieved the total volume of general 
newspaper advertising for 1919 
reached the enormous sum of 


$150,000,000. 





the Navy Department to assist 
5 


“An undoubted factor in this in- 
crease which seems to be bounded 
only by the scarcity of paper, the 
Bureau was naturally of constant 
assistance to agencies and to ad- 
vertisers, and it closes the year 
with the renewed confidence of 
the agents and their clients based 
upon service performed. Your 
Committee’s frequent assertions 
in former reports that: the Bu- 
reau of Advertising’s work was 
vitally needed by .the industry 
have been well borne out. 

“Your Committee points to the 
establishment during the year of 
a Western office in Chicago as 
evidence of the growing confi- 
dence in the Bureau’s work among 
newspaper publishers which, trans- 
lated into terms of larger mem- 
bership and increased revenues, is a 
steadily giving the organization 
that opportunity for greater use- 
fulness which it has so long 
sought. 

“The establishment of a West- 
ern office, although a splendid ac- 
complishment in itself, emphasizes 
the necessity for a similar office 
on the Pacific Coast and for the 
enlargement of the Bureau’s sta- 
tistical work and more men to lay 
the results of this work before 
advertisers and agencies. 

“The plans of the United States 
Railroad Administration were an- 
nounced at the 1919 convention. 
In May the Bureau’s aid was 
sought by officials of the War De- 
partment in selling a campaign 
to the Government and the Bu- 
reau worked out the final details 
and personally secured the O. K. 
of the Secretary of War and 
other officials at Washington to 
the appropriation which was an- 
nounced in our bulletin of June 
7, and for which we were for- 
mally thanked the following week. 

“Following this campaign, the 
Bureau was invited by officials of 
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them in the formation of a plan 
and it co-operated in bringing 
about the organization of the Ad- 
vertising Agencies Corporation. 

“The Associate Director ap- 
peared with the officials of this 
body before the Secretary of the 
Navy and aided in securing the 
appropriation for the Navy re- 
cruiting campaign which went to 
virtually all the newspapers. 

“Tt subsequently assisted in sell- 
ing the War Department an addi- 
tional campaign that is now run- 
ning. The aggregate amount of 
money secured for the newspapers 
from the various departments of 
the United States Government is 
in the neighborhood of $1,750,000 
to $2,000,000. 

“Following the return of the 
railroads to private ownership, the 
Bureau co-operated with the 
American Association of Railway 
Executives who used an extensive 
good will campaign ‘and it has 
been keeping in touch with the 
general railway policy for the 
future. The Bureau is advised 
that the railroad advertising in 
large volume will appear during 
the summer and that plans for 
unusually heavy campaigns are 
being considered by the railroads. 


“During the year the Bureau 
devoted time to studying the elec- 
trical industry and has been made 
a member of the Committee on 
Newspaper Advertising of the 
Commercial Division of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. 
This committee will report a plan 
in favor of* greatly increased 
newspaper advertising at the next 
national convention of that asso- 
ciation. Close relations have been 
established with some of the 
larger factors in the electrical in- 
dustry and several campaigns 
have started as a result of the 
Bureau’s suggestion. One cam- 
paign of $200,000 is announced as 
the direct result of a survey sub- 
mitted by the Bureau. An un- 
usually large volume of advertis- 
ing from the electrical industry is 
promised, 

“Apart from the special solici- 
tations noted above, the Bureau 
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conducted development work in 
virtually all industrial fields coy- 
ered by advertising, notably 
household products. Opportuni- 
ties were given for close co- 
operation with the various news- 
paper, agency, advertisers and 
special representatives organiza- 
tions as well as with individuals. 
Addresses on newspaper advertis- 
ing topics were delivered by the 
Bureau’s representatives before 
most. of these organizations. 


“One year ago the Bureau had 
321 members. On February 28 of 
this year it had 477 members. Of 
this membership 270 are members 
of the A. N. P. A. 

“Business conditions were so 
unusual the past year and were 
subject to such constant changes 
that there was some modification 
in the work of issuing trade re- 
ports on various markets. Two 
major reports were prepared, one 
on the subject of rubber overshoes 
and another on washing machines. 
These are now being used with 
effective results, 


“Minor surveys were made to 
meet special conditions and in one 
or two instances these were made 
by telegraph. 

“The most effective piece of 
literature issued by the Bureau 
during the year was a brief, 
‘Newspaper Advertising and Suc- 
cessful Merchandising.’ This was 
originally drafted following a 
meeting with the directors of a 
large corporation and it was sub- 
sequently enlarged into a docw- 
ment that covered the main points 
of solicitation for newspapers as 
a national medium. 

“Two editions of this brief were 
printed and have been circulated 
with gratifying results among 
large advertisers and agencies. 

“A new and enlarged edition is 
now under way and the Bureaw 
is planning the most compre 
hensive book on newspaper adver- 
tising it has yet issued. The pub- 
lication of this book will cost 4 
considerable sum of money, but it 
is believed that the expenditure 
will be well justified in results 
during the coming year.” 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





Supreme in Milwaukee— 
Dominant in Wisconsin 


During March The Milwaukee Journal printed 
1,458,550 lines of paid advertising, or more 

the other two Milwaukee papers combined. In each 
of the following classifications The Journal’s lineage 
was greater than that of any other Milwaukee paper. 


Automobiles—The Journal—49,710 lines 
14,966 lines more than the next highest Milwaukee paper. 

Department Stores—The Journal—266,367 lines 
98,187 lines more than carried by any other Milwaukee 
paper. 

Food Products—The Journal—77,459 lines 
13,596 lines more than carried by the other two Milwaukee 
papers combined. 

Women’s Wear—tThe Journal—88,374 lines 
23,455 lines more than printed by other two Milwaukee 
papers combined. ° 

Men’s Wear—The Journal—45,161 lines 
6,555 lines more than printed by the other two Milwaukee 
papers combined. 

Miscellaneous—The Journal—172,189 lines 
75,988 lines more than carried by the next highest Mil- 
waukee paper. 

Building Material—The Journal—9,012 lines 
Other two Milwatkee papers combined printed 5,790 lines. 


Grand Total—The Journal—1,458,550 lines 


136,770 lines more than total volume of other two Mil- “ 





papers c 


The Journal’s dominance of the field month after 
month, year after year, can mean but one thing— 
The Journal gets results. That’s why it gets the 
business. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R.A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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1tTO0O,0O00 SUBSCRIBERS 


“Cheaper, easier, better 
to create new customers 
than to take them away 
from the other fellow-” 

Henry lL. Doherty 


ee A virdin market 
for your product 
in the Midwest ?- 
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aaa One day spent in visiting a typical Mid- 
western farm home and its trading center 
would cause many a manufacturer to won- 
der why he had never realized the extent 
of this big, scarcely touched market—so 
amazing are its possibilities and so surpris- 
ingly lacking in competition. 


a 


This lack of competition exists because 
manufacturers feel that they are setting 
sail on uncharted seas. They do not realize 
the utter simplicity of reaching their farm 
market, so accustomed are they to the com- 
plex and varied appeals necessary to cap- 
ture and hold the city trade. 





As a sample of its simplicity, consider the 
farm market of the Midwest. One me- 
dium—THE CAPPER FARM PRESS— 
effectively covers this market, reaching 
one out of every three farm homes in this 
territory. It has the added power of being 
published in the heart of this market, its 
editors being part and parcel of the life of 
their field. 


Furthermore, our Bureau of Research 
KNOWS this territory thoroly and a special 
investigation of your market will be made 
for the asking. 


“Che 
CAPPER FARM PRESS | 


(MEMBERS A.B.C.) 


. Arthur Capper, Publisher 
Marco Morrow, Asst. Publisher 


TOPEKA , KAN SAS 
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Is Your Business 
a He or a She? 















Be you build houses or 

hats, make turbines 
or talcum powder, sell 
canned goods or calico, 
deal in finance or frillikins? 


Your printing must fit your 

business like the proverbial 

paper on the wall, or you 

are paying dearly for it, 

no matter how cheaply 
you buy it. 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Telephone 3210 Greeley 


Printers-at-Large for Nation-wide Business 
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Painters Advertise for Public Good 
Will 


Present Their Side of the Case in Paid Space 


_ By Roy Dickinson 


a= almost every big strike 
in which the general public 
usually seems to lose more than 
either side gains, the same ques- 
tion presents itself: Why didn’t 
each side present its case to the 
public in advance? After a strike 
on the railroads, in the coal mines, 
or in a basic industry such as 
steel, has been going on for some 
time, we read scores of sensational 
stories about the strike situation. 
Finally the operators’ side is pre- 
sented in the news columns, the 
workers’ side is often covered, 
but neither appears until the pub- 
lic has been seriously incon- 
venienced, sometimes put in the 
greatest jeopardy. The real argu- 
ment is seldom, if ever, presented 
in advance. It is difficult for the 
public to-day, for example, to 
know definitely whether the coal 
miners were fighting for an op- 
portunity to work for a minimum 
of six hours every day and five 
days every week to secure contin- 
uous employment, or whether they 
refused to work more than that 
time. It is impossible to tell 
whether a lack of coal production 
in certain seasons is dué to a re- 
fusal of the miners to work, of 
the public to buy, the failure of 
the railroads to supply cars, or a 
desire on the part of mine-owners 
to restrict production to keep 
prices up. 

In the “outlaw” railroad strike 
the average citizen didn’t know 
what, if any, grievance the vaca- 
tionists had, or what the whole 
thing was about, and no statement 
from the strikers appeared until 
twelve days after they had caused 
danger and trouble to the whole 
country, 

Always in the end public opin- 
ion rules. Why, then, doesn’t each 
side present its case in paid space 
in advance? Had the coal opera- 
tors and miners, or both sides in 


nearly any controversy which 
41 





might lead to a tie-up, set aside a 
sum of even 6 per cent of their 
loss in profits and wages due to 
the final strike, and each presented 
their case openly and fully, it is a 
pretty safe guess that a way would 
have been found to settle the 
strike before it was started, in- 
stead of after it had done its vast 
harm. Men who are responsible 
for the acts of either side would 
have to sign the advertising and 
the public would soon be able to 
make up its mind which was in 
the wrong and to secure action for 
adjustment. Printers’ Inx has 
often pointed out the fact that the 
strike by itself is an outworn ad- 
vertising medium. It is time labor 
realized that the strike has struck 
thirteen in the minds of the public 
and that other means are open be- 
fore a strike is to be thought of. 


FINAL BENEFIT MUST BE FOR THE 
PUBLIC 


It always becomes evident after 
suffering has been caused that 
neither capital as a group nor la- 
bor as a group may successfully 
plead before the high court of 
democracy, that any group pur- 
pose, no matter how worthy or 
advantageous in itself, shall pre- 
vail against public welfare as a 
whole, or the general good of the 
people. The United Mine Work- 
ers struck before they used their 
$40,000 advertising campaign; the 
railroad switchmen quit before 
they told why. Always in the re- 
cent past labor seems to have had 
the most imaginative leadership 
in telling people what it was all 
about. Without predicting that it 
will win the demands, or asserting 
that the demands made are just 
or not, Printers’ INK is glad to 
report the news of a new kind of 
advertising campaign. 

Perhaps the first frank acknowl- 
edgement on the part of labor 
that the public is the final factor 
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in adjusting industrial relations 
has just been made in Phila» 
delphia. The painters there, act- 
ing through district council No. 
21, filed a demand with the boss 
painters for a new wage agree- 
ment, providing for a_ five-day 
working week of forty hours, 
with minimum pay of $1.00 per 
hour. The present wage and hour 
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THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT OF THE SERIES 
WAS A “TEASER” 


agreement, which expires on May 
1, is a five and one-half-day week 
and a minimum of 75 cents an 
hour. In Philadelphia and its en- 
virons there are between five and 
six thousand painters, comprising 
membership in twenty locals, gov- 
erned by a central body, the Phil- 
adelphia Painters’ District Coun- 
cil No. 21. At the same time the 
demand was filed an advertising 
campaign was launched in Phil- 
adelphia newspapers. The same 
space—two columns wide and 12 
inches deep—was used in all pa- 
pers, and the copy was designed 
to attract attention to the painters’ 
problems. 
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The very first advertisement at- 
tracted a great deal of public at- 
tention. The “copy” consisted 
chiefly of what was obviously a 
blank wall of a building, except 
that at the top the illustration 
showed a painter at work on a 
typical painters’ swinging scaffold, 
With a can of paint in one hand 
and a brush in the other, he was 
lettering a sign which read: 
“. .. THE PAINTER 
wants a five-day working 
week because his . . .” 

The next advertisement showed 
a continuation of the lettering 
and explained that the painter 
wants a five-day working week be- 
cause his “job is one that vitally 
affects his health,” and “he wants 
two days a week to preserve his 
health so he can. . .” 

Then the copy stopped, and 
the illustration showed that the 
painter had lowered his scaffold 
and was going on with his letter- 
ing and that more would follow 
the next day. 

The third ad continued the 
story and the lettering showed 
that the painter wants two days 
a week to preserve his health so 
he can “give five days’ real work,” 
and “he doesn’t want extra time 
—even if it pays extra!” This 
copy carried the signature of the 
Philadelphia Painters’ District 
Council No. 21, as have all subse- 
quent ads in the series. 

Later copy was also presented 
in the form of signs painted on 
the wall of a building; the text 
explaining that the painter works 
with certain chemicals that under- 
mine his health; pointing out that 
turpentine affects the kidneys and 
heart, and asserting that white 
lead works into the bones and 
gives lead poisoning; that six 
days a week the painter works 
with these dangerous chemicals 
and that he not only “wants two 
free days a week to get the 
poisons out of his system,” but 
“he needs those days!” : 

One particularly interesting piece 
of copy made a direct appeal to 
the householder and read as fol- 
lows: 

“The painter isn’t wanted around 
the house on Saturday. He is 
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there only a half day anyway— 
but he is in the road. He inter- 
feres with the housework in 
many ways, and leaves fumes for 
you to breathe in all day Sunday. 
A five-day working week, with 
five days’ pay, is what the painter 
wants. You don’t want him Sat- 
urday—and he’ doesn’t want you.” 

And still another ad, with an 
illustration showing the painter at 
work in a home, carried the cap- 
tion, “Five minutes in a room 
where painters work is enough 
for most persons,” explaining that 
the householder gets only the 
fumes, as offensive as they are, 
whereas the painter gets not only 
the fumes but also the white lead. 
Statistics are quoted showing that 
in a Chicago hospital “out of 100 
cases of lead poisoning among 
painters there were 42 cases of 
palsy, 9 of brain disease, 11 of 
impaired sight and 11 of harden- 
ing of the arteries,” and “that 
two-thirds of the cases of lead 
poisoning reported in hospitals 
occurred among painters.” The 
point is made that the painter is 
willing to givé up an extra day’s 
pay for his health’s sake. The 


statement is made that “once a 
painter could work for thirty 
years and keep in fair condi- 


tion.” With modern paints it is 
asserted he can work only from 
ten to twelve years. “The old- 
fashioned way of making paint 
was with oil and zinc. Then white 
lead was introduced. White lead 
poisoning has shortened the paint- 
ers life. Lead poisoning comes 
in three ways—by inhaling the 
dust, by absorption through the 
skin, or taking it into the stom- 
ach from lead:laden hands. The 
painter gets it all three ways and 
gets it six days a week.” 

Other pieces of copy called at- 
tention to the hazards of paint- 
ing church steeples, towers, flag- 
poles, ship-masts and other high 
structures; the unhealthful condi- 
tions surrounding the painter 
working below deck in a ship and 
other hazards of the occupation. 

Just how much the Philadelphia 
painters will spend on their cam- 
paign has not been determined, 
because they have not yet decided 
how long the campaign will be 
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continued. It has already cost 
several thousand dollars and offi- 
cials of the District Council say 
they are prepared to continue the 
advertising indefinitely if neces- 
sary. 

Without commenting upon the 
rights of the case in Philadelphia, 
it is interesting to note that the 
painters are showing by the very 
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AFTER THE PAINTER HAD FINISHED HIS 
JOB OF PAINTING IN THE NEWSPAPERS 


fact of calling upon the force of 
advertising to the public to help 
them that they realize the impor- 
tant part the public plays in the 
relations between employer and 
employee. Secretary Eggleson, of 
the Philadelphia Painters’ Coun- 
cil, said te a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative : 

“While our dealings are di- 
rectly with the boss painters, we 
realize that the people are the ul- 
timate consumers. They pay the 
bills for painting.. We want them 
to know the conditions under 
which painters work and the ef- 
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fect of those conditions on the 
health, happiness and the eco- 
nomic earning power of the rank 
and file of painters who actually 
do the work. So far as we know, 
this is the only advertising cam- 
paign of its kind that has ever 
been run in Philadelphia or in 
any other big city.” 

The sane leaders of labor have 
to-day a duty and an obligation. 
They have often declared war on 
destructive radicals. Let them 
study the method of taking the 
public into their confidence, let 
them work with the public for 
better conditions of living, let 
them realize that the wage which 
is not: earned is too high at any 
price, let them remember that 
when a manufacturer has a good 
product to sell he doesn’t tell his 
sales force to throttle customers 
till they buy it. Real American 
labor, which does labor to produce 
a good product, has a real story 
to tell. There is a great deal of 
loose talk about Reds, Bolshevists, 
One Big Union, Reactionaries and 
other catch phrases. The public is 
always willing to hear both sides 
of any case, but it likes to hear 
a case—and not get clubbed into 
resentment. 

The Philadelphia painters have 
suggested to American Labor a 
far better weapon than the strike 
—paid advertising. 


New Accounts With Doremus 
Agency 


The advertising accounts of the 
American Dyewood Corporation, dyes; 
Elgart Specialty Company, corduroy 
and silk manufacturer; J. Woolley 
Company, toilet preparations; American 
Institute of Finance; The Finance Trust; 
International Import and Export Com 
pany; New York, New York Univer 
sity in Wall Street, all of New York, 
and W. W. Seymour & Co., investment 
bankers, Syracuse, N. Y., have recently 
been put in the hands of Doremus & 


Co., Inc., advertising agency, New 

York. 

Prepared Cake Flour Adver- 
tising 


The E. C. Gatlin Company, Kansas 
City, is beginning a newspaper cam- 
paign in food centres of the Middle 
West in behalf of Excelo Cake Floun 
The account is handled by the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company. 
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Is “Housekeeper” the Right 
Word? 


Tue CLorHier anD FuRNIsHER 
New York Crirty, April 5, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of February 10 a writer 
“blacklisted” the word so often seen in 
advertisements, viz., “housewife.” 

In your March 25th issue, Mr. 
French, of Indianapolis, informs the 
copy chief who wrote the first article 
that he will not get anywhere by sub- 
stituting other words, such as “lady,” 
“cook,” etc., for “housewife,” and con- 
cludes that the blacklisted word is not 
so bad, after all. 

Did you ever hear a woman referred 
to as a good “housewife”? Isn't the 
common word for this “housekeeper”? 
That is the common word, in general 
and universal use in America, for a 
woman who keeps house, and it is hard 
to understand why anyone trying to 
write good English should have used 
any other word in the first place, and 
then why some should criticize and 
some defend the use of a word, like 
“housewife,” that is never heard in con- 
versation in this country. Except for 
the advertisement writers who resur- 
rected it, the word “housewife” is ob- 
solete. 

Castner Browper, 
Editor. 


Space Sellers Who Peddle 
News 


Tue Powers-Movuse Co. 
Cievecanp, Ouro, April 2, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Let me compliment you on turning 
the spotlight on that method of space- 
selling which depends upon peddli 
around information of competitors 
plans. 

How many of the representatives who 
practice it realize how seriously it re- 
acts upon their own efforts? When a 
representative uses these tactics in our 
ofice we cannot help but make a 
mental note of it and thenceforth are 
very cautious as to our own disclosures. 
This immediately handicaps the gossipy 
representative, as his sales argument 
must be made in the dark without 
knowledge of the conditions which sur- 
round the advertiser. And every sales- 
man knows how hard it is to sell a st- 
lent man. 

Utterly aside from the ethics of the 
case, it is a doubtful question whether 
it pays the individual who expects to 
remain in the business of space-selling. 

“The Changed Space-Buyer” might 
even change further if he could feel 
protected from the tattler. 

Marsn K. Powers. 


R. C. Horn Advanced by 
Detroit “Journal” 


Ralph C. Horn has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Detroit Journal. 
Mr. Horn has been with the Journal 


for several years and had been with 3 
number of newspapers in the Middle 
West. 
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Circulation 
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by The Louisville Herald 
with the U. 8. P. O. Dept 
on April 1, 1920, shows a 

in in circulation over 

ctober 1, 1919, of 2,831 
copies daily and 4,421 copies 
Sunday, an average gain for the past six 
months of 3,056 copies. 


The advertising report of The Louisville 
Herald for the first three months of 1920 
shows a daily gain of 307.80 columns, a 
Sunday gain of 710.20 columns and a total 
gain over a similar period of 1919 of 1,018.00 
columns. 


The circulation of The Louisville Herald, as shown by this iast 
report, is 48,447 ~~ A and 53,511 Sunday. The total amount 
of advertising carried by The Louisville Herald during the first 
three months of 1920 om 5,820.30 columns. 


The 1920 census Louisville a population of 234,891, which 
is an increase of 10,963, or 4.9%. Louisville has fifty-three 
thousand h 40% of which are owned by persons living in 
them. Na advertisers find Louisville a wonderfully re- 
sponsive market. 


and 
Advertising 





Advertisers who know prefer the advertising columns of 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bidg. New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwe!! San Francisco, Cal. 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 


Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
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OMEBODY else’s desk is always in- 
teresting! Sit down here and see what 
is on this one. It belongs to the busi- 

ness manager of any one of the eleven 
McGraw-Hill engineering journals. 


Right on top is a letter. Look it over! 
It’s from a man in the middle West whose 
single page in the last issue cleaned him out 
of stock. Now he wants to quit advertising. 
Have to sell him on building next year’s 
business and permanent good will. 


What’s this about 300 inquiries? Letter 
from an advertiser admitting it quite frankly. 
One insertion! 


Note on the memo pad there says: “Send 
picture to Sellem Company for next issue.” 
Guess Friend B. M. must have run across a 
photo of one of Sellem’s machines in opera- 
tion at some out of the way place. So he’s 
going to send ’em a snap of it in time for 
their next page. 


A pr. 22, 1926 
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Zing! There goes his’phone. Answer it! 
Somebody wants to know who buys the 
equipment for those big development jobs in 
South America. That’s easy. You tell 
them: The engineers and executives who read 
Ingenieria Internacional! 


They Were Engineers Who Bought 


Here’s a note written on the back of an 
advertising representative’s card. Says the 
last series of spreads prepared by the Adver- 
tising Service Department for one of his 
clients is pulling strong. Business is not all 
grief even if white paper has gone up 175 
per cent! 


There’s his bag all packed. Just a little 
trip to the Coast, probably, to talk over some 
advertisers’ sales problems and help them to 
get real dividends on the advertising invest- 
ment in the McGraw-Hill publications. Trip 
includes a stop-over on the way in order to 
talk at an engineering sales convention. 


Interesting desk, isn’t it? Are you getting 
all the selling help from it that it can give 
you—in reaching the men who really buy in 
the fields of mechanical, chemical, mining, 
electrical and civil engineering? 


The 11 McGraw-Hill 


Power P bl . e 

Coal Age f 

American Machinist u l C a l O n S 

— . McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 
ectrica’ andising 

Journal of Electricity Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 

Electric Railway Journal New York 

Engineering News-Record Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 


Ingenieria Internacional Engineering & Mining Journal 
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The Psychology of It 


S5 BILLION DOLLARS The farm wealth of the 


TOTAL FARM WEALTH United States has more than 
1920 doubled in the last ten years, 


Today it is greater than man- 
ufacturing, railways, mines, 
and quarries, combined. 


Suppose your wealth had 
doubled in ten years! How 
would you react to such a 
condition ? 


40 BILLION DOLL You would buy the things 
TOTAL FARM WEALTH you want, and that’s what 
1910 farm folks are doing today. 


They want better clothes, 
more comforts, more conve- 
niences—and they are buying 
them. Automobiles, bath tubs, 
electric equipment, pianos— 
they’re buying the things they 
want, and the farm woman 
is the one whose judgment 
originates most such farm 
purchases. 


You can make her want your product by proper advertising 
specially directed to her. 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Eastern Representatives: 
WALLACE ©. RICHARDSON, 
Inc, 


Western Representatives: 
STARDARD FASE PAPERS, 


381 Fourth Avenue, 


1341 Conway Building, 
New York City. 


Chicago, Illinois, 





MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCOULATIONS 
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Advertising Under Fire 


Education Needed to Explain to the Masses the Economic Justification 
of Advertising 


By John Sullivan 


Secretary-Treasurer, Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


DVERTISING will be under 

fire during at least the next 
five years. The period may be 
more or less according as this 
factor in the development of hu- 
man affairs is permitted to be re- 
garded as a self-centred interest, 
or aS operating and functioning 
in the broadest sense—commer- 
cially, socially, religiously, scien- 
tifically, educationally, and gov- 
ernmentally — permitted by the 
kind of men and women present 
at this luncheon of the Bureau 
of Advertising. 

The attacks will come from the 
old-fashioned economists —the 
one-dimension economists; they 
will come—they are now coming 
—from administrators, from gov- 
ernment officials, from politicians 
—to adapt Walt Whitman’s 
phrase, organized nations con- 
stantly suffer from the audacity 
and the ignorance of elected or 
appointed persons. The attacks 
will come also from the rank and 
file of industry and commerce. 

There will be also attacks from 
individuals here and there who 
can be classified as dilettantes— 
the long-haired men and the 
short-haired women—the people 
who, strange to say, consent to 
abide in so imperfect a world, 
and who should step off the edge 
of this sphere into one all nicely 
smoothed out and perfumed for 
them. 

Scarcely any attacks, I antici- 
pate, will be made en masse. The 
public in general will not attack; 
but, also, the public will not de- 
fend. The public is inert, apa- 
thetic, and, if not altogether igno- 
rant, indefinite in its knowledge, 
and particularly indefinite in ac- 
tion. 


Address delivered at luncheon of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
eer Publishers’ Association, April 
1, 1920 


While education of the public 
should not be neglected, it should 
never be forgotten that it is by 
minorities—by individuals even— 
that the mass is carried forward 
or backward. Emerson truly says 
that society never advances, that 
is, as society. It is pushed on by 
the most pushful individuals, or 
held back, by the most obstructive. 

So far as the public as a whole 
is concerned, there will not be at- 
tacks, but, rather, doubt, ques- 
tionings, curiosity, arising out of 
economic ignorance, or incom- 
plete economic knowledge. 

How should the attacks be 
met? What strategy should be 
employed? Our concern is to 
educate the economist, the admin- 
istrator, the legislator, the heads 
of government departments, the 
politician, the labor leader. Sin- 
gle them out for personal and: ab- 
sent treatment. They are the 
people who must be sold correct 


economic ideas. Sell them; they 
will sell the others. Sell them; 
they will influence the mass. 


Every attack, every instance of 
ignorance, ‘of doubt, of prejudice, 
must be met. There will be fight 
at every step; but the ignorance, 
the doubt, the prejudice, must be 
fought step by step. 


PUBLIC MUST CONTINUALLY BE 
KEPT INFORMED 


At the same time, education of 
the public must be pursued con- 
stantly for the purpose of creat- 
ing and maintaining a generally 
friendly atmosphere that will act 
as a buffer to the onslaughts of 
the economist—the old-fashioned 
economist, of course—the politi- 
cian, and other individuals, to say 
nothing of the disgruntled pub- 
lisher who seems to think that 
manufacturers have in some lo- 
cation inaccessible to them a vast 
reservoir of money for advertis- 
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ing, for dipping out of which 
they have furnished huge and in- 
dividual ladles to the publishers 
of magazines and large city news- 
papers. 

Not for an interval must the 
education of the public be neg- 
lected; it is from that indefin- 
able mass that new leaders are 
constantly coming forth. The 
business departments of newspa- 
pers should see to it that editors 
take a leaf out of their book and 
the book of the advertiser. If 
there must be iteration in adver- 
tising, should there not also be 
iteration in editorial matter giv- 
ing information about this factor 
of development in human affairs? 
It is not necessary, by the way, 
for the editorial writer to con- 
fine his attention to affording in- 
formation about advertising as a 
factor in commerce; but along 
this line I will speak a little later. 

Before any more is done, how- 
ever, in educating others, we must 
get our own ideas, our own con- 
ceptions, our own definitions of 
advertising straight. The disin- 
clination to define is distinctly a 
shortcoming of the democratic 
mind, or, rather, of the demo- 
cratic mind that is only partially 
developed. That is one reason 
why democracies in the making 
go wandering around and around 
as in a fog. And it is one reason 
—the chief reason—why we have 
had, and why we will have, at- 
tempts to legislate for the secur- 
ing of revenue by destroying or 
crippling the means by which 
taxable revenue is produced. 

If there are any men who 
should get their definitions of ad- 
vertising straight, they are surely 
the publisher, the publisher’s rep- 
resentative, the printer, the lith- 
ographer, and every other person 
engaged in what is called the ad- 
vertising business. In the devel- 
opment of this factor in business, 
in human affairs generally, we 
are the leaders. If we do not 
lead, how shall the mass be led? 
And if we do not know thorough- 
ly what we mean when we talk 
of and about advertising, how 
shall we lead? 

Among ourselves we use a cer- 
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tain advertising terminology, We 
understand it. Scarcely anyone 
else does. The man in the street 
does not. The average man ip 
legislative assemblies does not 
He does not even know what we 
mean when we use the word ad. 
vertising. -Advertising is to him 
a fad, a fancy, a pastime, the 
means by which a predatory in- 
terest gets more money than it 
deseryes—and to him most busi- 
ness—most big business—is pred- 
atory. Advertising to him is 
business gone mad; there was his 
grandfather who got on very well 
without it. A judge said recently 
that advertising is a method of 
selling goods which, without in- 
creasing the merit of the goods, 
increases the cost. 

We forget that the use of ad- 
vertising, as we know it, is com- 
paratively new. We take it for 
granted because we have for 
years lived with it day and night 
But to the people I have men- 
tioned it is an innovation, and 
these people have a hostile atti- 
tude toward anything new or 
strange; the attitude of Punch's 
Englishman of sixty years ago. 
“Bill,” said one English workman 
to another, pointing across the 
street, “there’s a foreigner.” 
“Eave ’arf a brick at ’im,” says 
Bill. 


SELLING IS BETTER UNDERSTOOD 


But take that man in the street, 
that average man in legislative 
assemblies, or any other kind of 
average man with whom we have 
to deal, and talk about selling 
goods instead of advertising 
them. Does he ask why the man- 
ufacturer wants to spend. money 
to sell his goods? Yet there was 
doubtless a day when the indi- 
vidual salesman was an innova- 
tion in promoting business, and 
was considered an unnecessary 
expense. The ordinary human 
being is reluctant to acknowledge 
the existence of a dimension of 
anything with which he is ut 
familiar. 

That being the case, we must 
talk to him in words he under- 
stands. Let us go into the dimen- 
sion in which his understanding 
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functions, and lead him, by using 
his language, to venture with 


confidence into another dimen- 
sion. ; 
Let me illustrate the matter 


with this glass tube: It is cov- 
ered with an opaque substance. 
The light enters only at the ends, 
which are frosted. In other 
words, it represents only one 
dimension of movement—of be- 
ing—to right and left. Imagine 
an organism living in this tube. 
All he knows is a world of later- 
al dimension—a one-dimension 
world. He sees light at one end 
or the other. He sees nothing 
above or below. To him there is 
no other world, and, like humans 
with one-dimensional intelli- 
gences, “he knows about it all— 
he knows—he knows.” 

But scrape a little of this sub- 
stance away above and below. 
That organism stops in his tracks 
one morning, and sees light com- 
ing in—apparently in other di- 
rections than those to which he is 
accustomed. He says it is impos- 
sible; he walks to one end of his 
tube and wishes he could kick 
someone for upsetting his ac- 
cppted ideas. If he has been 
elected to Congress he introduces 
a bill to prevent himself and his 
fellow organisms—if there be 
any—looking at the light coming 
through the top and bottom of 
the tube. Once acknowledge that 
the light is there, and the world 


of the tube will “go to the eter- 
nal bow-wows.” 
Talk to that organism about 


some Einstein theory as Einstein 
and his fellow scientists talk 
about it, and you will not get 
very far. But talk the language 
of his one-dimensional world, 
and gradually you may get him 
to think and act in two dimen- 
sions. 

So it is with advertising. The 
process we now apply to the dis- 
tribution of manufactured goods 
is marketing, of which individual 
selling is one dimension and ad- 
vertising another dimension. Co- 
ordinate individual selling and 
advertising and you have market- 


9. 
Call advertising massed selling, 
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the massed salesman, the massed 
marketing method, and even the 
man in legislative halls under- 
stands. Make him understand 
that only by securing and stabiliz- 
ing markets, by securing a con- 
stant outlet, can a manufacturer 
venture upon large-scale produc- 
tion; that large-scale production 
can only be standardized if there 
is a.constant output; that only 
through standardized large-scale 
production can the minimum unit 
cost of production be secured; 
that only by the massed market- 
ing method—advertising—can a 
manufacturer stabilize his mar- 
kets, go on to standardized large- 
scale production, secure a low 
production cost, a low selling 
cost, and sell the goods at a min- 
imum marketable price. 


SHOWS LEGISLATORS WHAT ADVER- 
TISING REALLY IS 


In Boston a month ago I talked 
along that line to the Legal Af- 
fairs Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and there 
was every sign that they under- 
stand; indeed, one of the sena- 
tors said he understood many 
things that were not previously 
clear to him. Among other things 
the Committee was being advised 
to favor a bill taxing a form of 
advertising. I refrained from 
talking in advertising language. 
I talked selling and merchandis- 
ing and marketing. I pointed out 
that to tax expenditure in em- 
ploying individual salesmen 
would be to them an obvious\ fal- 
lacy. Why, then, should they fa- 
vor taxing the massed salesman 
—advertising? To distrain in 
cases of distress upon the tools 
of the workman had for centu- 
ries and centuries been recog- 
nized in settled countries as eco- 
nomic foolishness and injustice. 
Why, then, distrain in cases of 
national distress because of need 
of revenue upon or tax the tools 
of business—money spent in the 
promotion of business? In one- 
dimensional promotion the tool 
was the individual salesman. In 
two-dimensional promotion of 
sales the tools are the individual 
salesman and the massed sales- 
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man or advertising. If it is fool- 
ish and unjust to tax one kind of 
tool, it is just as foolish and un- 
just to-tax the other. It would 
be just as foolish and unjust to 
tax the four-bottom tractor as to 
tax the spade. 

It’s all very simple when you 
know. But if you don’t know, 
how shall the man in the street, 
the administrator, the legislator, 
the old-fashioned economist, the 
politician, be made to under- 
stand? 

Advertising is just as funda- 
mental a force as electricity. For 
ages the force of electricity was 
unused by man, and even to-day 
its use is crude and clumsy in 
comparison with what it will be 
some years hence. The power, 
the force, the science, the art of 
making known is just as funda- 
mental and original, and we are 
using it more crudely and clum- 
sily than we will. 

I said that I would speak of 
this massed salesman, this massed 
marketing method, as having a 
wider application than only as a 
factor in commerce. All of us 
here are, in some form or anoth- 
er, engaged in commerce. And it 
is difficult for busy men to avoid 
being self-centred regarding their 
work; difficult to realize that in 
seeking to secure freedom for the 
use of this advertising factor, 
freedom from restrictions and 
burdens, competence in its em- 
ployment, we are actually pro- 
tecting and developing one pf the 
most potent factors in the devel- 
opment of human affairs in gen- 
eral. If this factor were used in 
promoting understanding between 
bodies of interest; in the assim- 
ilating education of the immi- 
grant; in the teaching of funda- 
mental religious tenets; in the 
promotion and development of 
what we call democratic institu- 
tions and government; would not 
the process of promoting under- 
standing, immigrant education, 
religion, democracy, be hastened 
—and hastened soundly? 

Democratic government is cost- 
ly; its development under old 
methods, or, perhaps, no meth- 
ods at all, is slow—heart-break- 
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ingly slow. It is because in. 
formation about the true nature 
of democratic institutions js 
scanty or is inefficiently com- 
municated. Yet an uninformed 
democracy is not a democracy at 
all. When. we have leaders— 
more leaders—who _ understand 
how to use in government and 
national development the massed 
method of marketing ideas and 
knowledge, we will have less 
costly government; we will take 
a straight line across the circle 
instead of going a long way 
around. We will then have a 
real democracy, because we will 
have an informed nation. 





Town of 8,000 Advertises 
Itself 


Eight automobile dealers of Griffin, 
Ga., are advertising through the Grif- 
fin and Spaiding County Board of 
Trade the tact that the town is ex- 
pending over $1,000,000 in permanent 
highways, city streets and county 
roads. Griffin is located on the Dixie 
Highway, about forty-two miles south 
of Atlanta. It has a population of 
8,000. The advertisements, covering 
forty inches of space, are appearing 
in the three Atlanta papers. In one 
of them the road-building activity is 
called an “advertising project,” in- 
volving “the health, comfort, pleasurt, 
profit, education, religion, economy 
and wealth of this vast county-wide 
community.” 


Starts Agency in South Bend 


The Eastman Advertising Service 
has been organized in South Bend, Ind, 
by A. A. Eastman. 

Mr. Eastman was associated with the 
advertising department of the Stude 
baker Corporation for almost two years, 
after which he was advertising manager 
of a Trinidad, Colo., newspaper and 
established there the K. & E. Adver- 
tising Agency. 


With the Rosier Agency 


Mrs. pooniree Whitaker has joined 
The Oscar Rosier Advertising Agency 
as an account and contract executive. 
She was formerly with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, and 
later with the Ayers advertising 
agency, Norfolk, Va. 








Auto Accessory Concern Has 


; Agency 

The Fenton Kelsey Company, of 
Chicago, has been given the advertising 
account of the Biflex Products Com- 
pany, Waukegan, III., maker of Biflex 
automobile bumpers. 
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$18,000,000 
In Thirty Days 


In thirty consecutive days during 1919, thirty- 
two new industries and industrial expansions 
were inaugurated in Baltimore. This involved a 
plant expenditure of $18,000,000. It afforded 
employment for 10,000 additional men and 
women. 

The steady industrial development of Balti- 
more means greater prosperity for Baltimore, a 
larger population with money to spend for ad- 
vertised goods—and more readers of The Sun- 
papers to be reached by SUN advertisers. 


If there is anything you want to know about 
creating a profitable market in Baltimore for 
your product, write our Service Department. 


You can cover Baltimore with the greatest 
efficiency and economy by using The Sunpapers 
because 
Everything In Baltimore 

Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN, 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago. 
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Wayside Demonstrations That 
Open New Accounts 


How Salesmen Sell Their Goods to the Casual Bystander 


By Martin Hastings 


F a salesman isn’t afraid of 

making himself conspicuous, he 
often has a chance to demonstrate 
his product to casual bystanders 
as he travels about the country. 
These incidental demonstrations 
not only help to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the product, but they also 
often lead directly to the opening 
of new accounts. 

When Fowler Manning was 
general sales manager of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company 
he instituted a piece of demon- 
strating strategy of this ilk. Each 
salesman at that time carried two 
sample Winchesters in a special 
case, The men were instructed 
to leave the case open every time 
they set it down, whether in a 
hotel, a depot, a store or a train. 
The idea of this was to give peo- 
ple a chance to take the guns in 
their hands and examine them. 
Supposing the company had 100 
traveling representatives. If each 
salesman’s samples were examined 
every day by five casual bystand- 
ers, and that is a conservative 
average, it would mean that at 
least 500 persons would be given 
a first-hand impression of a Win- 
chester gun every day. The ad- 
vertising value of this stunt is 
not to be despised. 

There is something more than 
that, however, in this plan. Em- 
bedded in every male’s breast is 
an instinctive love of firearms. 
Even though a man may be a 
denizen of the deepest city and al- 
ways may have imagined that he 
was afraid of weapons, if you 
place a gun in his hands, or bet- 
ter yet, to his shoulder, the 
chances are that the desire to own 
it will leap into his mind. 

Something similar was the prac- 
tice of a veteran shoe salesman. 
For a number of years he always 
carried openly in his hands a 
a pair of his season’s sam- 
ples. 





Attached to the shoes we. 


a large yellow tag, which read: 
“This is the kind of shoes I sell. 
I represent ‘Blank & Co. They 
make the best shoes on earth. Ask 
me. I'll talk about them any hour 
of the day or night. Peter Smith, 
representative in this territory.” 

Instead of using the conven- 
tional calling card, it was Smith's 
custom to send in this pair of 
shoes to the prospective customer. 
The novelty of the idea nearly 
always won him an _ instant 
hearing. 

The sample pair of shoes was 
Smith’s constant companion. On 
one occasion he set them down on 
the floor beside him as he was 
lounging in a hotel lobby. A 
stranger sitting beside him picked 
up the shoes, and after examining 
them, said, “Mr. Smith, my name 
is Brown. I’m thinking of going 
into the shoe business in my home 
town. If your line is open here, 
I would like to look at it.” That 
casual conversation lead to a large 
opening order. Brown became one 
of the most successful shoe dealers 
in that part of the country. For 
years he bought more goods from 
Smith than any other retailer in 
the territory. 


DEPENDS ON THE SALESMAN 


If a salesman keeps his eyes 
and ears open he will find plenty 
of opportunities to pick up orders 
outside of the customary channels 
of his work. Progressive mer- 
chants travel around considerably. 
When on their trips they are al- 
ways on the lookout for ideas. 
They observe the methods of 
other retailers closely, watching 
particularly for new goods that 
appear to be selling freely. When 
a business man is on one of these 
observation tours he is in mood 
to heed any casual demonstration 
that he may accidentally en- 
counter. This was the principle 
that a candy salesman worked on. 
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Occasionally as the idea struck 
him, whether he was in a depot, 
hotel or on the street, he would 
jovially toss a few caramels to 
those who happened to be nearby. 
If they seemed surprised he would 
similingly say, “Eat them. They 
are good. I sell ’em.” Every once 
in a while those carelessly dis- 
tributed samples would fall into 
the hands of a retailer who car- 
ried candy. Often a conversation 
would be struck up and before 
the visit ended the salesman many 
times had a nice little order tucked 
away in his pocket. He told me 
that in the course of several 
years he opened up no less than 
150 new accounts as a direct re- 
sult of his road-side demonstra- 
tions. 

A representative of a Western 
cigar house has worked up a 
series of clever one-man vaude- 
ville stunts, in which the cigar he 
sells comes in for prominent at- 
tention. This salesman puts on 
one or more of his acts at every 
favorable opportunity. A number 
of times he has exhibited his 
repertoire at retailers’ conven- 
tions. He has also pulled it off 
in the small hours of the morning 
in some small-town depot for the 
entertainment of a crowd of tired 
traveling men, as they waited for 
a train that was several hours 
late. On another occasion he was 
on a train that was snowbound 
a whole day on a desolate prairie. 
As a means of whiling away the 
time, the cigar salesman volun- 
teered to show his bag of tricks. 
So popular did the feature prove 
itself to be that he was obliged 
to give his performance in three 
or four coaches of the train, as 
all of the passengers were not able 
to crowd into one coach. 

This salesman performs because 
he enjoys it. His ulterior motive 
is not to get business, but inci- 
dentally he does pick up many 
orders, Retailers who happen to 
witness one of his performances 
feel that to give him an order is 
the only way they can show him 
how much they appreciate the en- 
tertainment he has afforded them. 

I once knew a salesman who 
earried goldfish as a side line. 
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The usual custom, of course, is to 
sell a product such as goldfish 


from a catalogue. This man, 
however, actually carried live 
samples. He had a special case 


made for the purpose. It securely 
held the globe of fish upright. 
The sides of the case were made 
of glass and the top was open so 
as to give ventilation. Because of 
this open arrangement, the fish 
were always in view of the public. 
Naturally they attracted no end 
of attention, Whenever the case 
was set down, a number of per- 
sons would gather around it. 
“What are you doing with these 
fish?” is one question that would 
nearly always be asked. This was 
his cue. He had a set speech 
which he always turned on at this 
moment. “Madam,” he would say, 
“IT sell them. There is no more 
attractive ornament in the home 
than goldfish. They are pets 
which will cause you no trouble 
to care for,” etc. Often among 
the curious bystanders present 
would be a milliner or a druggist 
or a confectioner or some other 
dealer who would be interested in 
the possibility of handling these 
pets as side lines.. This salesman 
told me that he actually opened 
more accounts as a result of these 
casual demonstrations than he did 
by calling in the regular way on 
the trade. 


UNUSUAL DEMONSTRATIONS MAY 
DEVELOP NEW DEALERS 


Some salesmen stage these way- 
side exhibitions with the delib- 
erate intention of gaining the at- 
tention of some merchant for 
whom they may be angling. For 
example, when gasolene engines 
were first being introduced, a 
salesman would sometimes go to 
a town, set his engine up in a 
street, start it going and tell all 
about it to anyone who seemed 
interested. He would say to 
farmers or others who expressed 
a desire to buy that he would be 
glad to take their order, but that 
it would have to be delivered 
through their dealer. If he suc- 
ceeded in making a sale in this 
way, it was usually no trouble to 
get the specified retailer to place 
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The Publisher’s Representative 






“JHE E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency was established thirty-two 
years ago. 




































Long and hard have we worked at 
our business. For years we have studied its 
every angle, trying hard to be always more to 
our publishers than just advertising salesmen. 


We have known intimately the business of 
many publishers, sat in their councils, with 
them worked out their problems, shared in 
their successes. 


With that experience we have taken obscure, 
unknown publications and helped build them 
into the paying properties they are today. 


And we have, too, aligned ourselves with pub- 
lications already successful and increased 
enormously the value of their business and 
the quality of their good-will. 


We have helped make newspapers better ve- 
hicles for advertising. 


Among advertisers and agents: we are re- 
spected as persistent, creative, dependable 
salesmen. 


To publishers anticipating the future, desiring 
to insure a substantial income from national 
business, and who want to know more about 
our kind of representation, we have an attrac- 
tive proposition to submit. Will you write 
for it? 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
15 East 26th Street, New York City 





Harris Trust Bldg. Waldheim Bldg. Candler Annex Monadnock Bldg. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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an introductory order. But even 
though none of the bystanders ac- 
tually ordered, the crowd that 
gathered around the puffing en- 
gine convinced some nearby re- 
tailer that there was a popular 
interest in the machine. General- 
ly before the salesman pulled up 
stakes one or more dealers plucked 
up enough curiosity to go over to 
the demonstration and discuss the 
possibility of taking the agency. 
If the salesman had gone to them 
when he first arrived in town he 
would have received scant atten- 
tion. 

Of somewhat the same charac- 
ter was the method: of a salesman 
selling a rowboat motor. These 
motors are rather heavy and this 
particular company had difficulty 
in getting its representatives to 
carry samples. They preferred to 
sell from the catalogue. The 
salesman I am _ referring to, 
though, was glad to lug the motor 
with him. Almost as soon as he 
stepped from the train the town 
began to discover that he had ar- 
rived. Instead of riding to the 
hotel in the regulation bus, he 
would always try to get someone 
at the depot with a buggy or a 
wagon to take him to his stopping 
place. If he were able to engage 
transportation of this kind, his 
next stunt was to attach the mo- 
tor to the back of the vehicle, as 
though it was a rowboat. He 
had a sign which hung out, let- 
ting folks know what this strange 
device was. 

As soon as this enterprising 
chap was ready to invade the 
town further, he secured a bar- 
rel, had it filled with water, and 
placed on the sidewalk in front 
of the store of the merchant 
whom he intended to interest in 
his product. The motor was at- 
tached to the side of the barrel, 
the propeller in the water. When 
the motor was started, it, of 
course, began to kick the water 
up in the air and at once attracted 
a crowd. Infrequently a _ mer- 
chant would complain that the 
demonstration was obstructing the 
traffic to his store and would call 
a policeman to have the sales- 
man’s paraphernalia removed. 
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More often the retailer would 
come out and mingle with the 
curious gathering in front of his 
store and occasionally would con- 
clude the demonstration by asking 
the salesman to come in and tell 
him more about the sort of a 
proposition he was able to make 
to dealers. 

These incidental demonstra- 
tions, where a salesman does not 
object to making himself con- 
spicuous, are often a _ valuable 
means of promoting dealer inter- 
est in a new product. The adver- 
tising of a radically new article 
may be ever so effective, but 
nevertheless it is hard to win the 
dealer’s interest in it until he sees 
it work and until he is given 
some ocular demonstration that 
people really are inclined to take 
the product seriously. While the 
motor salesman’s method may 
border a bit on the freakish, it 
had the merit of at least getting 
the hard-shelled retailer to listen 
to his proposition. 

At any rate the practice of 
demonstrating their product to 
casual bystanders is followed by 
resourceful salesmen more ex- 
tensively than is commonly real- 
ized. 





J. C. Cushman With Auto 
Supply Company 


J. C. Cushman, recently advertising 
manager of the Tobacco Products Com- 
pany, New York, has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Times Square Auto 
Supply Company, New York. | : 

is company iS just entering into 
a national advertising campaign, using 
the weekly periodicals, farm publica- 
tions, automotive journals and news- 
papers. This campaign will be placed 
Grout Evans & Barnhill, Inc., New 
ork. 





Chicago Agency Has New 
Name 


The advertising agency of Greig & 
Glover, Inc., of Chicago, has changed 
its name to Greig & Bloeser, Inc. 
There will be no change in the officers 
and directors. 





Consolidated Agency Gets 
Magic Dye Flakes 


The Magic Dye Flake campaign for 
1920 is being placed by the Consoli- 
dated Advertising Agency, Toronto. 
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Take Advantage of an 


Exceptional Situation 


Of what avail is an oversized mar- 
ket ina disputed newspaper terri- 
tory? How much actual money do 
you make by entering a vast field 
where to dominate you must in- 
crease your selling cost in several 


urates the field which reduces your 
selling expense to a minimum—and 
increases your actual net profit 
even above that in larger cities 
where keen newspaper competition 
increases your selling cost. 








mediums? 

Erie, Pa., and the Times should be 
in every national campaign. The 
territory is big, concentrated and 
prosperous; one newspaper sat- 


Erie Daily Times 


(A, B, C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 28,194 


Average for 6 months ending March 31, 1920. 


Line Rate 7c flat. 


Indeed, Erie and the Times stand 
out as one of the exceptional com- 
binations, with few parallels in the 
entire United States. 


Evenings except Sunday. 


Why Erie, Pa., and the Times are on so many advertising schedules: 


Erie Times’ 
Number of Paid Circulation 

Territory Population Families March, 1920 

Ee Serer 105,000 21,000 20,238 
Erie Suburbs (35 mile 

radius)........... 52,000 10,000 7,262 
ee RES CORRES 2 bs <i sabe a 1,366 
Wiles... ceabeaatss . 5s ark? bie ae 28,866 


Erie has three daily newspapers—one morning, two evening. The 
Erie Times has about 50% more than the combined paid 
circulation of its two daily competitors and 
about treble the circulation of either. 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 


15 E. 26th St. Harris Trust Bldg. Waldheim Bldg. Candler Annex Monadnock Bldg. 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Newspapers Will 





Discuss Publicity and 
Agencies 
Lincoln B. Palmer, Collin Arm- 


strong, A. G. Newmyer, Thomas 
E. Basham and Charlie Miller 
on Programme of Daily News- 
paper Department at _ Indian- 
apolis Convention 





PRESS agents and advertising 
agencies will be two important 
subjects of discussion at the 
meetings of the Daily Newspaper 
Department, Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs ‘of the World, Indian- 
apolis, June 6 to 10. 

Lincoln B. Palmer, manager of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, and A. G. 
Newmyer, of the New Orleans 
Item, will speak on “Publicity 
Evils.” 

The advertising agencies will 
be discussed under the heading of 
“What Newspapers Think of 
Some Advertising Agencies.” The 
newspaper opinion will be given 
by M. E. Foster, Houston Chron- 
icle, Bert Garsten, Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times, and 
Charlie Miller, Atlanta Georgian- 
American, and president of the 
Daily Newspaper Department, 
among others. The reply of the 
agencies will be made by Collin 
Armstrong, president of Collin 
Armstrong, Inc., New York, and 
chairman, National Newspaper 
Committee, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, and 
Thomas E. Basham, Thos. E. 
Basham, Inc., Louisville, and 
president of the Southern Coun- 
cil of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 

The complete programme of the 
department is as follows: 


Monday afternoon—Report of officers. 
“Newspaper Co-operation,” George M 
Burbach, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
“The Flat Rate Versus the Sliding 
Scale,” A. L. Shuman, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. “Bonuses and Salaries,” 
speaker to be selected. 

Monday Evening—‘“Publicity Evils,” 
A. G. Newmyer, New Orleans Item 
and Lincoln B. Palmer of the Ameri- 
can Memepaper Publishers Association. 
“The Value of Special Pages,” by 
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W. A. Beatty, Lexington Herald. “Elim. 
ination of Destructive Newspaper Com- 
petition,” James Wright Brown, Editor 
& Publisher, New York. 

Tuesday afternoon—“The Zone Idea 
in Merchandising,” W. J. Merrill, Chi- 
cago Tribune. “The Daily Newspaper 
as a National Advertising Medium.” 
The newspapers’ value to the manufac. 
turer will be discussed by a speaker 
to be announced later. - From the ad- 
vertising agency’s standpoint, _ the 
speaker to be announced later. From 
the jobber’s standpoint, by G. B. Mox- 


ley, general manager ifer-Stewart 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. From the 
retailer’s standpoint, by Horace Ryan, 
advertising manager, L. S. Ayers & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. From _ the 
newspaper’s standpoint, by Frank Webb, 
Baltimore News, and Frank Carroll, 


Indianapolis News. 

Tuesday evening—“Classified Adver- 
tising” will be discussed from every 
standpoint by four or five of America’s 
leading classified advertising managers, 

Perkins, of the Perkins Classi- 
fied Service, will be leader of the dis 
cussion. “Developing Newspaper Ad- 
vertising in the Smaller Cities,” by 
Lowry Martin, business manager, Cor- 
sicana Daily, and president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Texas. 

Wednesday afternoon—Executive ses- 
sion. In case the inter-departmental 
sessions Wednesday afternoon will con- 
flict with the newspaper departmental’s 
session to be held between 1:30 and 
2:30 P. M., the open session will be 
shoved up to 12:30 P. M. and finished 
before the inter-departmental session 
is called. “What Newspapers Think 
of Some Advertising Agengies.” The 
newspaper side will be presented by 
M. E. Foster, publisher of the 
Houston Chronicle; Bert Garsten, 
Louisville Courier Journal and Times; 
Charlie Miller, Atlanta Georgian-Ameri- 
cam, and others. The advertising 
agency’s side will be presented by Col- 
lin Armstrong of Collin Armstrong, 
Inc., and chairman of the news 
committee of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, and by Tom 
Basham, of the Basham Agency, and 
president of the Southern Council of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. 

Shockey afternoon—Completion of 
unfinished business. Election of officers. 





McKim Gets Pathescope 
Account 


The Pathescope Company of Canada 
has placed its advertising in the hands 
of A. McKim, Limited, Montreal, and 
is putting out a campaign in connection 
with commercial film work which is ap- 
pearing in a list of Canadian dailies. 





Yakima “American” Appoints 
Representatives 
Frost, Landis & Kohn have been ap- 
pointed to represent the Yakima, Wash., 
Daily American in the national adver- 
tising field. 
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WEF right across the 
street to everybody who 
wants electros, stereos, or mats. 
Distance makes no difference. 
You ship your patterns to us; 
we ship the plates or mats to 
your list. No lost time, no lost 
motion; Chicago is a central 
point to almost any list. But 
the big point is, of course, that 
it gives you a Partridge & 
Anderson job, and Partridge 
& Anderson co-operation on it. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 
Electrotypes * Mats + Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 


















PRING writes the promise of the 

future in a blaze of color. Who can 
resist the blue of her sky, the gold of 
her sun, the green of the grass and 
trees, the pink of blossoming orchards, 
the cheery red tulip and her dancing 
daffodil, as she breathlessly tears 
through the grey, silent background 
of winter, and reenters gay and buoy- 
ant—the symbol of nature’s rebirth. 





TWO AND A HALF MILLION 
FAMILIES READ 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 


— = — — 


“If you want to.see 
. the color of their money—Use Color”—A. J. K. 
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sisemiiie eat color pages tn ‘the’ 


American Weekly are produting .phe- — 


nomenal returns ou everything from a five 
cent package of\ candy to a ten’ thousand 
dollar ores house, 
‘ \ 
, Not only are its color pages the’ largest 
‘available, rmitung the most effective dis- 
play of co Hor, but its circulation ‘is larger 
sand that of any other publication in’Amer- 
ita. Two and a half ‘million - the more 
ogréssive and well-to-do families, of the 
Tniged $ tates look for it every, Sunday as 
the iis feature of the 
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| » ‘NEW YORK AMERICAN 
. CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER , 
BOSTON’ ADVERTISER ~ 
. \ WASHINGTON ‘TIMES 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER | 
SAN FRANCISCO! EXAMINER 
ATLANTA GEORGIAN-AMERICAN 
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KOB ER, M 
1634 BROADWAY -* b i oi NEW YORK 


Ae 8 Griswold, Western Representative 
HEARST BUILDING CHICAGO, ILE. 
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Men's 
Clothing 


HE RECORD carries 
a regularly the adver- 

tising of a greater 
number of nationally famous 
brands of Men’s Clothing 
than any other Philadelphia 
newspaper. If YOUR story 
is to Men—take the tip—tell 
it in 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Always Reliable 





Foreign Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICA 
Peoples Gas ,™ 





veo mt wee ses 2.84 




















Latin America as a Side Issue 


Differences of Viewpoint and Trade Practices That Upset Our Domestic 
Method of Doing Business 


By James H. Collins 


Ou export tutors still lecture 
the American business man 
about sending advertising matter 
in English to South America. 

But we are doing better nowa- 
days in this matter. 

For here in Jamaica (where at 
present I reside) the merchant 
who handles American lines re- 
ceives liberal supplies of adver- 
tising literature. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated, cleverly 
swung around to the export view- 
point, there is only one criticism 
—that it is apt to be in Spanish. 
As Jamaica is a British colony, 
and speaks a classic English, no- 
body can read it! Our export 
men also try to intrigue the Ja- 
maica merchant into Spanish cor- 
respondence, occasionally, assum- 
ing that this is the language of 
“all them South American coun- 
tries.” 

We certainly have the desire to 
get close to Latin America, and 
understand it.. Yet we do not 
seem to lessen the psychological 
distance, somehow. ; 

Now we err by thinking the 
Latin Americans are just like our- 
selves, and again by thinking that 
they are vastly different. 

Only one city in all South 
America has real advertising 
agencies—Buenos Aires. There is 
no need for agency service in the 
other countries, because none of 
them has national advertising cor- 
responding to our own, for lack 
of industries. There are some 
well-exploited brands of ciga- 
rettes, like the Argentino “Ciga- 
tillos 43,” and wines, beers and 
mineral waters. But there it 
ends. Advertising is chiefly re- 
tail, local, and placed without 
agency service, Even the two or 
three advertising agencies in 
Buenos Aires are largely local. 
This is what happens when we 
think that our own business or- 
ganizations and methods can be 
Sent South intact, because the 


Latin American is probably not 
so very different. 

And when we start with the as- 
sumption that he is different, we 
may err in the other direction. 
We send salesmen there, speak- 
ing Spanish or Portuguese, and 
create outlets for our goods. Then 
we neglect the consumer adver- 
tising that moves them at home, 
and which would move them just 
as surely in Latin America if we 
put a little money into the job, 
and a little time, and made a few 
simple adjustments. 

The Latin American is dif- 
ferent. But principally in his 
ways of doing business. These 
are really geographical reasons, 
due to the spread, population and 
industries of the various coun- 
tries, the distances in latitude or 
altitude, the difficulties of distri- 
bution and credit. 

But he is also like us humanly, 
and when reached with a basic 
advertising appeal, he will re- 
spond. Indeed, he admires our 
advertising skill, and the lack of 
good advertising on the Southern 
continent makes a background 
against which our publicity 
stands out. 


A BIG PROPOSITION, TO SELL SOUTH 
AMERICA 


A good many American con- 
cerns have taken on Latin Amer- 
ica as a side issue. Five years 
ago a Montevideo importer visit- 
ing New York had export man- 
agers for popular automobiles 
camping in his hotel, anxious to 
give him representation on the 
whole Southern continent. To- 
day one of those motor concerns 
is building its own Latin-Ameri- 
can assembling plants. Three 
years ago a popular line of toilet 
goods was distributed through a 
Rio de Janeiro hardware im- 
porter! To-day, turnover in Bra- 
zil alone is worth $75,000 a year 
net, it is said. 
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Then, the manufacturer who 
follows the kindergarten sugges- 
tions of the export trade manuals, 
circularizing Latin-American mer- 
chants, sampling through the 
parcel post, and establishing the 
beginnings of connections by long 
distance methods. This is a futile 
way of tackling a market, yet it 
succeeds very often on the very 
ingenuity and quality of Ameri- 
can goods. 

Because the trade itself is often 
a side issue, advertising is re- 
garded in the same light, if any 
advertising is done at all. 

We will never get anywhere in 
Latin America until we sit down 
and think out the advertising 
proposition and apply the meth- 
ods that build business at home. 

Outlets come first. Advertis- 
ing will not force distribution. 
There must be someone, even if 
in but one or two major coun- 
tries, who imports your stuff and 
places it with the retailer. 

Then, on the basis of present 
sales, or the estimated business 
to be built up in a given country, 
an advertising appropriation can 
be made and a definite plan 
worked out, taking the suggestions 
of the importer about distribution 
and mediums. He may be willing 
to undertake a campaign on team- 
work lines, supplementing the ap- 
propriation with his own money. 
He will probably be the best man 
to select mediums and place the 
advertising or supplement goods 
in country districts with signs, 
window material and counter dis- 
play. 

Take the Latin American’s ad- 
vice in the things that are differ- 
ent, unless your own representa- 
tive can be sent to study the field. 
He will know how demand and 
distribution in Argentina differ 
from Brazil; why Uruguay and 
Paraguay are neighbors, but as 
far apart as the poles commer- 
cially; the difference in the Span- 
ish of Chile and Peru; the futility 
of trying to sell the Argentino 
gaucho things marketable in Bue- 
nos Aires, and the little-known 
luxury demand in far Tucuman. 

But when it comes to the ad- 
vertising, be an American, and re- 
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eral classes of goods. First, bulky § ™ | 
stuff like steel, lumber, flour, oils § 
paints and so forth. Second, m-§ “* 
chinery, tools, office devices ani "8 
things characteristically ours. hg “ 
advertising at home we hit 
straight for the prospective pur § 
chaser’s pocketbook in may § 
cases, offering to save his money, § ™ 
time, property. In Latin America § 
however, people have not yet be lig 
gun to figure time or money a 
carefully as we do. When you 
have a costly form of transpor- 
tation, like a motor truck, it may 
be worth time, But if you arg ™ 
hauling by ox cart, what is time 
to oxen or pedns? Offer to sar § ™ 
time for the Latin American and 
he will ask “Yes, sefior—but . 
why?” Nor does he regard his 
property in terms of upkeep. 
Even in the saving of money he 
is a generation behind (or maye § ™ 
it is ahead!) of people in older 
countries under greater industrial 
pressure. 

From the Yankee he expects in- 
genuity and mechanical training. 

When the first computing scales 
were brought into Montevideo by 
a sanguine importer some yeafs 
ago, the conservative Uruguayan 
storekeeper was interested, yet 
skeptical. He could figure his 
little country’s good decimal 
money in his head as quick as 
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that, Save time—pero por qué, 
sor? But to-day computing 
sales are found far back in the 
country, because they have dem- 
onstrated their value. 

To the Briton, the Latin Amer- 

ican looks for solid textiles, hard- 
ware and other staples, distin- 
guished by trade-marks familiar 
for several generations. To the 
German, he looked for cheapness, 
long credit, money advances 
against crops and slick schemes 
for beating the customs house. 
But to the Yankee, he looks for 
cever inventions and printed ex- 
planation thereof, and when this 
feld is viewed from all the angles 
of possibility it is the broadest for 
us, and first in the advertising 
plans. 
Europe sold him automobiles 
before the war, taking his meas- 
ure for special bodies gorgeous 
in brass fittings. The Yankee au- 
tomobile man is taking his meas- 
ure for good roads, so he can get 
his products to market more 
cheaply by motor truck. 

Europe filled his home full of 
showy furniture and artistic clap- 
trap. The Yankee is demonstrat- 
ing that home can be comfortable, 
with plumbing, heating, indirect 
lighting, electrical conveniences, 
sanitation. Even so obvious a 
thing as a fly-screen is more or 
less new to him. But he grows en- 
thusiastic about comfort when he 
visits the United States, and is 
helping himself to it from the 
pages of our home-making mag- 
azines. These not only have a 
wide sale, but subscription agents 
offer them in combination. The 
Latin American learns English to 
tead them, or gets ideas from the 
pictures. 

There is a growing interest in 
our ready-made clothing, though 
it is handicapped by high tariffs. 
Some of our food specialties are 
beginning to attract attention, but 
they are handicapped by cost, and 
also conservatism in food that 
amounts almpst to standardiza- 
tion, Labor-saving devices in the 
home do not yet make a strong 
appeal because home routine is a 
matter for servants, and the idea 
of saving their time and strength 
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is novel. But they can be in- 
troduced by teaching along the 
lines of comfort and health. Pride 
in personal appearance appeals 
strongly to the Latin American, 
and. likewise children and the 
family, one of his strongest af- 
fections. The desire for self-im- 
provement through education and 
increased earning power is also 
strong. 

Our advertising methods are an 
essential part of our production 
and distribution. Here is a fac- 
tor that distinguishes us from 
European competitors, something 
that we do better than anybody 
else. To omit. advertising in 
world markets is to hamper our- 
selves and deprive customers 
abroad of something not merely 
essential to our products, but 
something that they admire and 
want. 

“What does such a propaganda 
cost?” asks a Buenos Aires pro- 
fessor, referring to an American 
magazine campaign against ve- 
nereal disease. “Two -thousand 
dollars for this one announce- 
ment? Nearly 5,000 pesos! And 
paid for, it says, by public-spirited 
men and women. That is true 
patriotism. Hasten the day when 
we Argentinos exhibit such en- 
lightened love of country.” 


HELPFUL FACTORS IN PLACING AD- 
VERTISING 


The mechanism of advertising 
in Latin America need not pre- 
sent difficulties, although it is 
decidedly different from our own. 
In the absence of agencies, ar- 
rangements can be made through 
importers or other representa- 
tives. Some of them are men who 
frequently visit the United States 
and give skilful team play in ex- 
tending the advertising methods 
of American houses through their 
own territory. Our banks have 
commercial departments in charge 
of men familiar with newspapers 
and other mediums and glad to 
advise and assist. Each important 
city has its newspapers represent- 
ing different classes and parties. 

The tendency is really toward 
too many newspapers of small 
circulation by our standards. The 
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more influential a newspaper may 
be editorially, the smaller its cir- 
culation, because public opinion 
is formed chiefly by a little mi- 
nority of intellectuals and _ poli- 
ticians. Hardly a half-dozen Lat- 
in-American dailies exceed 100,000 
circulation, and the average is 
nearer 25,000. Country circula- 
tion has not been developed. A 
train-boy may supply all the 
copies sold along the line during 
a day’s railroad journey, and for 
every newspaper will sell two or 
three lottery tickets. Weekly and 
monthly magazines are popular. 
Trade journals are not common. 

The general run of advertising 
is steyeotyped, badly illustrated 
with pictures taken from Ameri- 
can and European sources, non- 
informative, humorous or punning 
in its appeals, and running un- 
changed months at a time. On 
behalf of Latin-American pub- 
lishers, however, one must add 
that they are to-day studying our 
news, mechinical, advertising and 
circulation methods, and have be- 
gun to apply them urder great 
difficulties of distance and ex- 
pense. 

Periodical advertising reaches 
the upper classes, but the lower 
classes make up 60 to 70 per cent 
of population, Our advertising is 
overwhelmingly middle class in its 
appeal, and there is scarcely any 
middle class in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. Yet while lower 
class purchasing power is limited, 
and illiteracy high, one finds im- 
ported goods on the shelves of re- 
tailers in country districts and the 
poorer sections of cities. Yankee 
tools for the mechanic and farm 
implements for the pedn furnish 
a basis for technical explanation. 
This part of the population may 
be unable to read, but still intel- 
ligent, receptive, skilful results 
can be secured through signs, 
window and counter display, ex- 
planatory pictures, and demon- 
strations.” 

To cover the cities and neglect 
the great country and working 
class population of Latin America 
is to fail to invest in the future. 
For Latin America is entering 
upon great material develop- 
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ments. Its submerged population 
is becoming more active political 
ly, demanding better econome 
conditions, earning power, edu. 
tion and comfort. It is rising into 
a middle class, and every step in 
that direction will add to the bal. 
ance and well being of the Latip. T 
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Checking Up the Publics 
Knowledge of Trade-Mark 


Once every so often the advertise 
who uses a trade-mark or distinctive 
advertising character would like t 
know many people are really familiar 
with it, but he is not always certam 
as to how to go about it. Here is hoy 
a retail firm did it in a moderate-sixe 
city. 

Reid & Todd, jewelers and opticians 
of Bridgeport, Conn., have been using 
for two years the figure of a heart in 
their local advertising copy as.a symbd 
of their location in the heart of the 
city. Wishing to know how far th 
symbol has registered itself upon the 
consciousness of the people, they ad 
vertised a prize contest in which prizes 
were offered for the first ten correc 
answers to these questions: 1. Nam 
of concern using the heart mark, a re 
roduction being given; 2. What line of 
yusiness; 3. What does the figure 6 in 
heart signify? This last question re 
ferred to the current local agitation 
among merchants about a 6 o'clock 
closing hour. 

Of the replies received, more than 
half answered the first question cor 
rectly. About 40 per cent of the 
answers were incorrect. The writers 
of the letters in the latter class were 
thus made acquainted with the firm 
he advertising cost about $174 §@, 
Bridgeport has about 185,000 people. 

The firm received extra value, how- 
ever, in the form of names which could 
be turned into a good mailing list 
worth circularizing on special occasions. 


Russell D. Meredith Has Own 
Agency 

Meredith & Co., Inc., has been or 
ganized at Troy, N. Y., to conduct the 
business of a general advertising and 
selling agency. The president, Rus 
sell D. Meredith, was advertising man 
ager for a number of years of Van 
Zandt, Jacobs & Co., makers of 
Triangle collars. More recently he has 
been associated with the Byron 
Moon Company, at Troy, as head of the 
sales department. 























Space Buyer for McJunkin 


Frank Avery has been appointed 
space buyer for the McJunkin Adver 
tising Company, of Chicago. Mf. 
Avery was formerly manager of the 
International Press Clipping Bureau @ 
that city. 
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A Story of Progress 


Told by A. B. C. Figures 


The Detroit News has been insistent in the belief that adver- 
tisers should receive an exact statement of the resources of the 
newspaper in which they advertise, in much the same way that 
they demand a.statement of the resources of a bank with which 
they do business. A newspaper’s resources from the point of 
view of the advertiser is circulation, and The News has care- 
fully been alive to this point. 

Since the creation of the A. B. C., The Detroit News has been 
a member. The published A. B. C. statements of the Detroit 
News have shown a remarkably consistent growth, both daily 
and Sunday, equalled by few newspapers in the country. The 
March statement surpasses even these preceding splendid rec- 
ords, showing an even greater growth in reader faith. 

Incidentally, the growth of The Detroit News reflects the 
development of the city of Detroit as well. High earning ca- 
pacity, rapid growth and general prosperity make Detroit the 
city of exceptional opportunity for advertisers who are selecting 
metropolitan fields for marketing goods. And when added to 
these fundamental advantages, is considered the ability of the 
advertiser to cover the whole field with one newspaper, at one 
cost, through The Detroit News, the opportunity is unique. 

In the interests of paper conservation and justice to all adver- 
tisers, The News requests the use of small space. Conformity 
with this request will enable The News to make insertions 
according to schedule. Large advertisements, on the other hand, 
cause many difficulties and omissions. No full pages can be 
accepted and half pages rarely. Every advertiser will see the 
fairness of this precaution. 


Detroit News Circulation Progress 
Shown by A. B. C. Milestones 


STATEMENT OF WEEK DAYS SUNDAYS 
September 1914 156,278 114,173 
“i 1915 173,867 132,771 
-, 1916 193,515 173,246 
“y 1917 221,203 174,298 
= 1918 214,106 171,014 
> 1919 220,290 190,854 
March 1920 246,186 219,512 


The Detroit News 


The Advertiser's Exceptional Opportunity 
Always in the Lead 
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If the million and a half 
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_ Magazine is read all lived on 
! a single street—a home every 
= - 25 feet—the houses would 


line both sides of a roadway 
from Boston to San Diego 
M°CALL STREET Writes 


This Check Every Month 


If McCall Street paid by check 


for all the merchandise that goes 
into its 3,000 miles of homes, the 


check would amount to at least a 
hundred and sixty million dollars 
each month! 


For there are 1,500,000 families 
on McCall Street—a street that 
would stretch across the conti- 
nent, from ocean to ocean, with a 
house every 25 feet—and there is 
no doubt that each of these fami- 
lies spends not less than $105 a 
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month in the stores which McCall 
Street patronizes. 







A hundred and sixty million dollars 





















invested each month in merchandise! 
es In food products, clothing, furniture, : 
th linen, silver, kitchenware, housekeep- t 
ing conveniences, toilet requisites, and 
ck all the many other necessary or desir- 
able things that good stores offer! 
a 7 And by far the greater part of 
rs the buying is done by the women of 
McCall Street—by the home-makers 
a and home-keepers, who take McCall’s 
Magazine because they like to read it, 
at Tie 
i. | and who know they find in its adver- 
. tising pages announcements of manu- 
is facturers whose goods are reliable. 
‘ THE McCALL CO., 236-250 W. 37th St., N. Y. City 
Chicago San Francisco Boston Atlanta Toronto 
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ize American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers,Z 


SERVICE in the 
Foreign-Language Field 


; 
; 











vertising agencies give their 
clients in the exclusively 
English-language field. 


FRANK D. GARDNER, Gen. Mgr. 


Woolworth Building Little Building Peoples Gas Building 
New York Boston Chicago 


The American Association 
of Foreign Language News- 
papers gives advertising 
agencies the same efficient 
service in the great foreign- 
language field of twenty 
million people that these ad- 
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Squelching the Sales Objection 


When a Prospect Commences to Raise Objections It Is a Sure Sign He Is 
Interested, and Your Salesman Must Work Fast and Skilfully 


By A. H. Deute 


AN obstacle in the path of the 
salesman, plodding along to- 
ward the order, is a lot like a snag 
in the course of a river steamer. 

Now and then you find a pilot 
who believes in putting-on lots of 
steam and pounding through, but 
that’s a pretty risky sort of 
method. When it works, it is per- 
fectly satisfactory, but the trouble 
is that too frequently it fails to 
work out per schedule. 

When the salesman comes along 
in his canvass to where the dealer 
gets rather free with his objec- 
tions, it doesn’t mean that the 
dealer is not inclined to buy. It 
really means that the dealer is a 
lot closer to placing the order than 
he wants to admit. 

Rube Wardell, a star salesman 
out West, says it this way: “When 


he begins to squirm and wriggle 


and think up objections, then I 
know he is getting mighty close 
to saying ‘yes.’ In other words, 
he has been ‘hooked.’ However, 
he hasn’t been landed. He has 
been caught to the extent that he 
is feeling the hook and has tasted 
the bait and likes it, but he isn’t 
going to come on into the basket 
without something of a struggle. 
And that is where the salesman 
has to do his real work. When 
the prospective customer begins 
to raise objections, that is the 
time for the salesman to be at his 
best. The order is won or lost 
tight there.” 

The salesman who turns. into 
buyers the greatest number of 
men upon whom he calls is un- 
doubtedly the man who can most 
skilfully overcome the objections 
in the smoothest possible manner. 
One of the most satisfactory 
methods I have ever seen used 
was that employed by a salesman 
selling a line of pickles. The mer- 
chant had been brought along to 
the point where he was groping 
for excuses on which he could lay 


ds to retard his progress to- 
77 


ward signing the order. The sales- 
man grinned all over his broad 
face and pulled out of his pocket 
a bunch of little cards which he 
had in an envelope. 

“Mr. Jones,” he said, “there are 
only twenty-seven possible objec- 
tions which can be brought up 
against our line. I have them all 
down here on these cards. I might 
say that I also have the answers 
neatly written down under: them. 
So if you will advance all your 
objections rapidly I will read the 
answers promptly and that will 
satisfy both of us and save us 
some time. 

“You see,” the salesman went 
on, “when I first went on the road 
for this company I was new at 
the pickle game and a lot of the 
objections which you buyers put 
up rather puzzled me and now and 
then lost me an order. So I got 
busy and put down on cards all 
the objections that were put up to 
me. Then I wrote down the right 
answers underneath and memo- 
rized them. Would you like to go 
over this list with me?” 

All this time the salesman was 
cheerful and smiling and he got 
up close to the dealer, who at 
heart was a friendly chap, and 
they went over the list together. 
Finally, the salesman said: “Now 
that we’ve got to the end of the 
list, I'll put you down for the 
following . 

From there on it was nothing 
but a matter of deciding on quan- 
tities. 

MUST KEEP UPPER HAND IN THE 
SALE 


Another salesman sat in a hotel 
lobby with me and we got into 
conversation and were discussing 
reasons why orders were lost. 

“More often than not,” he said, 
“it’s because the salesman loses 
his grasp on the situation first. 
There are times when-a salesman 
is justified in treating the dealer 
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rather rough and jumping all over 
him, but when you do have to give 
him a little verbal chastisement, 
do it without losing your temper. 
If you have to ‘cuss him out’ look 
as vicious as you must, but keep 
smiling inside. You can’t climb 
all over a dealer and lose your 
temper while you are doing it and 
expect to recover at just the right 
time and land the order. But if 
you’ve chewed him up sufficiently 
and still maintained your temper, 
you can come back sweetly at just 
the right time.” 

The greatest asset in the world 
for the salesman on the road is 
having a perfect feeling of confi- 
dence when he goes in to meet a 
buyer. If he knows there isn’t a 
possible objection to be brought 
up that he cannot answer, the or- 
der is half sold when he starts in 
to talk to the buyer. And the av- 
erage buyer seems to know when 
the salesman knows what he is 
talking about. 


AFTER THIS, OBJECTIONS WERE 
EASILY MET 


A salesman traveling in Canada 


tells a peculiar story. He says 
that one Sunday afternoon he was 
sitting in the lobby of a hotel, 
when a man came up to him, He 
had met this man rather casually, 
but, both being salesmen, there 
was nothing unusual when the 
other salesman asked him to go 
up to his room, saying that there 
were a couple more of the boys 
up there. ; 

When they got upstairs the first 
thing this man said was: “What 
do you think of a cash register?” 

“Well,” the salesman said, “if I 
were a merchant, I wouldn’t have 
one in the place.” And he gave a 
reason. 

One of the other men promptly 
convinced him of the unsound- 
ness of his reason. He advanced 
another and another. As fast as 
he could think them up, they were 
flattened out. Pretty soon he said: 
“Well, you’ve got me beat. I 
guess if I were in business I'd 
have to buy one.” 

The party broke up. The two 
men strolled on down to the lobby. 
“Let me buy you a cigar,” the 
one said to the other. “I don’t 
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want you to feel that I was im 
posing on you, but I have got 
those two young fellows in train- 
ing. I’m starting them out te 
morrow morning. They’ve been 
pretty well coached, but I wanted 
them to get a little confidence, s9 
I thought I would let them ty 
their arguments on an outsider, 

“Then, too, I rather hoped you 
might spring some new objection, 
It’s been a good many months 
since I have heard of a new ob 
jection. We've got regular stock 
answers to every one we can hear 
of. We never let a man go out 
until he has each objection and 
the reply thoroughly learned. Of 
course, he also has his offensive 
arguments at his fingers’ ends, but 
when the merchant puts him on 
the defensive he is just as well 
prepared. After we have trained 
a man, we aren’t afraid to tum 
him loose on any prospective buy- 
er. There isn’t an objection that 
he brings up but the answer is 
ready—and it’s a conclusive an- 
swer which does satisfy the man 
who brought it up. 

“The big value in this lies in 
the fact that any one of our men 
can go out and stand up against 
any and all objections and argu- 
ments without getting flustered or 
nervous or excited and conse 
quently lose his head and possibly 
his temper. When he runs into 
objections he has a sense of se 
curity based on his knowing a lot 
more objections than that prospect 
is ever going to bring up and also 
knowing how to overcome them. 
Instead of nervousness, he devel- 
ops a sort.of amused tolerance 
which enables him to work quietly 
and assuredly with his prospect 
and lead him along to the point 
where the latter wants to buy.” 

The sales manager of a Western 
factory which has shown remark- 
able growth alongside of its com- 
petitors looks at it this way: “Put 
yourself in the average dealer's 
place. He has half a dozen men 
call on him with similar lines, 
most any of which will answer his 
purpose. Probably all of them 
are advertised about equally well. 
Each house gives good service 
and is anxious to have his busr 
ness and take good care of him 
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It gets down pretty much to a 
question of the individual sales- 
wman—one man can get closer to 
him than another. The man who 
gets closest to him is generally 
the man who can most satisfac- 
torily overcome his objections. 
And by satisfactorily overcoming 
objections is not meant the ability 
to browbeat him or bluster over 
him, but the ability with which 
the salesman can slip glibly into 
accord with the prospective buyer 
and, taking the dealer’s objections, 
overcome them in such a way that 
he and the dealer keep constantly 
on the same side of the fence. 


A Display 
Advertisement of 
Want Ads 


100 


HE restless and fertile mind 

of the advertising man forever 
reaches after new combinations in 
the realm of the known and tried. 
Results are not always com- 
mensurate in quantity and value 
with novelty of effort and more 
often than not, the pioneer reaps 
a reward in inverse ratio to the 
energy and cost of his'work. But 
just as frequently an oft-repeated 
advertising story may attract new 
attention and arouse fresh inter- 
est when arrayed in new dress. 
The super want ad was an in- 
novation. The injection of dis- 
play advertisements in the classi- 
fied columns is an expedient that 
has frequently brought results. 
To reverse the method by mak- 
ing a display advertisement of a 
group of want ads has been done 
im one form and another, with 
good and indifferent results. 
_An unusual newspaper adver- 
tisement of this kind, of the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Co., of Baltimore, shows 
an advertisement three columns 
wide by seventeen inches deep. 
There is a display caption and 
Signature to hold it together, the 
former consisting of the follow- 
ing words in very small type: 
“This is an advertisement of The 
Gas and Electric Co.,” placed 
over the word “Personal” set 
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caps, full width. 
The want ads are arranged in 
three columns, an exact repro- 
duction in type and arrangement 
of the regular classified section 
of the paper. The ads are ar- 
ranged in groups under such 
familiar captions as “Situations 
Wanted,” “Household Help,” 
“Business Opportunities,” “For 
Sale,” “Lost and Found,” and so 
on. 
The ads are interesting. Under 
“Household Help” is one which 
reads, “Dependable and _ efficient 
servant desires opportunity to 
show overworked housekeepers 
how to clean their homes without 
effort. Eureka Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner.” Under “Lost and 
Found” appears, “Time—Lost 
last Monday, several hours’ time 
which could have been used more 
profitably, because there’s no Eden 
Electric Washing Machine in the 
home.” Another reads, “Cook— 
with gas.” 

The advertisement contains 
about 100 classified ads, all simi- 
lar in style to the few quoted, but 
varied and clever enough to make 
interesting reading. The arrange- 
ment should attract attention be- 
cause of its novelty and offers an 
opportunity to present the merits 
of a large line of gas and electric 
appliances in unusual ways. There 
may be a suggestion of value here 
for retailers in other lines, such 
as department stores, druggists, 
tobacconists, hardware dealers, 
and others. 


in 60-point 


Frank Whitbeck Goes With 
Air Compressor Company 


Frank Whitbeck, of Scranton, Pa.. 
who has been advertising manager of 
the theatres on the E. Comerford 
Circuit, has become general sales and 
advertising manager of the Air Com- 
pressor & Equipment Company, San 
Francisco. 


New Beverage Campaign 
Coming 


The Fisher-Brown Agency, St. Louis, 
will direct campaigns in the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada 
for the Glory Beverage Company, St. 
Louis, manufacturer of a soft drink by 
that name. Trade journals will also 
be employed in the campaign. 


























































Registration of Color in 


Trade-Marks 





Its Value Often Overlooked—Its Protection Often Neglected 


By Chauncey P. Carter - 


— is a popular notion in 
the minds of trade-mark 
owners, patent attorneys, adver- 
tising agents and even among the 
judiciary that a trade-mark used 
or registered in black and white 
is protected against trade-marks 
of a similar or of the same design 
in any colors. Conversely, the 
notion exists that to use or regis- 
ter a trade-mark in certain speci- 
fied colors is to limit one’s rights. 
Hence, it is customary to register 
trade-marks that are always used 
in certain colors without any 
statement as to color. This lack 
of indication of color and the in- 
ability of the Patent Office to re- 
produce the trade-mark in its 
colors results in the publication 
of the trade-mark without refer- 
ence to the colors in which it is 
used and is popularly understood 
to be a means of enlarging the 
scope of one’s trade-mark and of 
making it an infringement to use 
the same or a similar mark in 
any colors whatsoever. 

Those who take this view, in 
doing so tacitly assert that color 
or combinations of color do not 
constitute essential elements of a 
trade-mark. The writer has 
tried in vain to find some basis 
for such an assertioh. It is as 
easy for most of us to distinguish 
a red flag from a blue flag as it is 
to distinguish a square flag from 
a circular flag, so that color 
would seem to possess the most if 
not the only essential character- 
istic of a trade-mark, namely dis- 
tinctiveness. One is reminded of 
the old conundrum: “Why do 
policemen wear blue suspenders 
and firemen red?” While the an- 
swer is: “To hold their trousers 
up!” it must be admitted that the 
uninformed will almost without 
exception assume it to be perfect- 
ly natural and proper that police- 
en should wear blue suspenders 





and firemen red ones and will 
cudgel their brains to discover a 
reason why blue is distinctive of 
one type of public servant while 
red is distinctive of another. 
Let us suppose, therefore, that 
one manufacturer adopts for a 
trade-mark a solid blue circle 
while another manufacturer 
adopts for his trade-mark a solid 
red circle. Admitting that neither 
manufacturer attempted to simu- 
late the label of the other, is it 
not most unlikely that any con- 
fusion would arise from the 
simultaneous use of these marks 
on the same kind of goods by 
different manufacturers? Those 
customers who liked the blue- 
labeled goods would not be apt to 
accept a_ red-labeled package. 
And yet, if the first manufacturer 
should register his mark in the 
Patent Office without any refer- 
ence to color, and the second 
manufacturer should attempt to 
do likewise, the latter application 
would be refused, since there 
would appear to be no difference 
whatsoever between the marks. 
What would happen if the second 
applicant should indicate color in 
his application is problematical, 
as the Patent Office practice varies 
from time to time concerning 


. such matters. 


WHEN DESCRIPTION OF COLOR HELPS 


Now comes a third manufac- 
turer and adopts for his trade- 
mark a solid blue square. He ap- 
plies for registration of the same 
without mention of color and his 
application is granted without 
objection. We have this situa- 
tion then, that where a sclid blue 
circle is registered the Patent 
Office refuses the registration of 
a solid red circle, but permits the 
registration of a solid blue 
square. Yet there would seem to 


» little doubt that a solid blue 
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fare an industrial field which buys 
$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
ing industries, with mills located in every 
state of the union. 

A highly specialized advertising 
medium which 800 leading industrial 
advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in 
their sales plans. 

Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
tically every product sold to manufac- 
turing industries. 

Ask on your letterhead for a copy. of 
our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,’’ 
which gives definite information about 
the textile field as an industrial market. 


Tenjle World 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 





: @ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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square is more similar to a solid 
blue circle than is a solid red 
circle, or at least more apt to give 
rise to confusion. It will be 
noted that this situation which 
has arisen from the unwilling- 
ness of the owner of the solid 
blue circle to mention color in 
his application is not at all to his 
advantage. It would appear, 
therefore, that there are times, at 
least, when it is fot to one’s ad- 
vantage to refrain from — 
out the colors in which one 
trade-mark is used. 

Probably one of the best ex- 
amples of the essentiality of col- 
or is the familiar pages of flags 
of all nations in color that may 
be found in any large dictionary. 
A glance at these pages will show 
that with colors removed there 
would be considerable difficulty 
in distinguishing the merchant 
flag of Bulgaria from those of 
Russia and Germany, as well as 
the ensign of France from the 
merchant flag of Roumania. 
When shown in their colors, how- 
ever, there is not the slightest 
likelihood of confusion. 

For these reasons, it is the 
opinion of the writer that it is 
as much a disadvantage as it is 
an advantage to a_ trade-mark 
owner to refrain from mention- 


ing color in his application for 
trade-mark registration where 
color is an essential element of 


his mark. Moreover, where an 
applicant for registration of.a 
trade-mark presents specimens or 
facsimiJes showing the mark in a 
certain color or colors and in no 
other form, his registration 
should show such, colors just the 
same as it shows other essential 
elements in the mark, and in view 
of the inability of the Patent’ Of- 
fice to publish the mark in colors, 
the applicant should be compelled 
to file and there should be pub- 
lished a description of the colors. 

Because the above practice is 
not adhered to, it is impossible to 
register to-day in the Patent Of- 
fice many trade-marks which in 
black and white seem to be quite 
similar to black and white repro- 
ductions of prior registered 
marks, whereas when both marks 
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are shown in the colors in whic 
they are used, there is little if 
any likelihood of confusion and 
indeed, there are cases where th 
courts have refused to recognix 
any possibility of confusion be. 
tween such marks. 

Finally, it is hoped that this 
brief presentation of a point that 
so far as the writer is aware ha 
not heretofore been publicly dis 
cussed will influence trade-mark 
owners, their advertising agent 
and trade-mark counsel to insist 
upon the use and registration of 
trade-marks in given colors, 
specified tvne and arrangement, 
and in no other form, so as to 
preserve and drive home to pro 
spective purchasers those distin 
guishing characteristics of the 
mark which indelibly fix it i 
their minds and make it easier 
for them to recognize it as wel 
as imitations of it. 
































































Ed. Howe on Press Agents 


I blushed when I read lately that th 
press agents have formed a national 
society. 

The intention, of course, is for th 
press agents to handle the newspapers 
by wholesale; instead of a press agent 
calling on each individual editor, one 
agoat will handle a hundred or a thor 
san 

Editors have become very powerful; 
they have always been good fellows and 
well informed. They should be ashamed 
of the press agents. The fact that there 
are more than 1,200 press agents in the 
country, and that they have formed a 
national association, is evidence that 
they are doing well, that they get lots 
of stuff in the newspapers and pay noth 
ing for it. It is evidence that editors 
are easily “‘worked,” and this is the fac 
of which they should be ashamed. 

The first consideration of editor 
should be their readers, their country. 
The editors know better than the ae 
agents what is for the good of 
country and readers.—Ed Howe Monthly. 





Auto Vacuum Freezer With 
Collin Armstrong 


The advertising account of the - 
Vacuum Freezer Company, Inc., 
York, is now being handled by Coll 


Armstrong, Inc., advertising agency, 

New York. 

“Pipp’s Weekly” ; a New Pub 
lication 


Pipp’s Weekly is the name of a neW 
ublication founded in Detroit. E. 6 
ipp, recently editor-in-chief of the 
Dearborn Independent, is publisher. 
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The Story That Postponed 
the London Opera Season 
a Month 


The thrilling story told in London by Lowell 
Thomas packed Covent Garden twice daily. 
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This remarkable story created such an intense 
interest that the London Opera Season was 
postponed for one month while thousands 
flocked to hear Lowell Thomas tell the same 
story that he had told months before in 


ASIA 


The American Magazine on the Orient 
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Advertisers find that the unusual reader in- 
terest in ASIA applies to advertising and 
editorial pages alike. 


ASIA is read by unusually well-circumstanced 
people in the United States. 


A. B. C. Audited. 


me ca. 


RAYMOND A. BABCOCK 
Director of Advertising 


Asia Publishing Company 
627 Lexington Avenue New York 


Western Representatives 


SEARS & IRVING, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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When the Consumer Starts to 
Advertise 


The Overall Club Idea Shows That He Can Accomplish a Whole Lot 
With a Small Appropriation 


HE overall movement, so 

called because the members 
of it pledge themselves to wear 
overalls until the price of cloth- 
ing comes down, shows what the 
consumer can accomplish when he 
starts to advertise. The birth- 
place of the idea, which has swept 
the country, is claimed by at 
Jeast four cities. Like the cities 
which claimed Hoover’ as their 
own, each has a story. Tampa, 


Birmingham, Jacksonville and va- 
rious cities in Georgia have claimed 
that they started the wear-overalls 


n. 
According to latest informa- 
tion available, Jacksonville seems 
to have the edge on the other 
daimants. There is no doubt 
that charges of profiteering and 
the high cost of living are back 
of a great deal of the indus- 
trial unrest at large in the coun- 
try to-day. The high price of 
clothing is one of the things 
which has given the so-called rad- 
ical plenty of opportunity to talk 
about. Clothing, of course, isn’t 
the only thing which in the opin- 
ion of a great many consumers 
has climbed to a price out of all 
feason, but it was one of the 
things which they thought they 
could get at. In every interview 
manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers have blamed the public for 
the present high cost of almost 
everything from socks and shoes 
to clothing and sugar. There 
have been signs for a long time 
that the well-known consumer 
worm was beginning to turn, and 
that he and his wife were pur- 
chasing with far more care and 
with far less extravagance than 
he had been charged with. 
Down in Jacksonville a few of 
these mere consumers who hap- 
pen to be men were very much 
iterested in the price of men’s 
Clothing and decided that they 
would turn in a dramatic way, 
and that they would run an ad- 


vertising campaign to call atten- 
tion to their turning. 

Quarter and half-page news- 
paper copy was used, together 
with signs and direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising, to suggest the forma- 
tion of an overall club. It has 
often been pointed out how quick- 
ly advertising can secure distribu- 
tion for a new product or for a 
new idea. One of advertising’s 
great economic services consists 
in the fact a great quantity of 
time can be saved by display ad- 
vertising and by the word-of- 
mouth advertising which it brings 
in its wake. In this case the 
news element was so strong that 
the news of the overall club for- 
mation spread like wild-fire. 

As the season was further ad- 
vanced in the South than else- 
where, the idea started far South, 
and spread all over that section 
very quickly. Newspaper dis- 
patches. from Roanoke, New Or- 
leans, Birmingham, Charlotte, 
N. C., Atlanta, Norfolk, Green- 
ville and Columbia quickly showed 
how susceptible the public had 
been to any idea which promised 
even a temporary relief from 
the high prices of a necessity. 
Then it started to move north- 
ward and westward at the same 
time. Emporia, Detroit, Dover, 
N. H., Washington, D. C., Spo- 
kane, Roseburg, Ore., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., and finally the sacred 
precincts of Broadway itself re- 
echoed to the news of the move- 
ment and its quick and ready 
adoption. 

The first -actual wearers in 
Jacksonville were employed in the 
offices of the Seaboard Air Line. 
It was immediately taken up. by a 
printing concern in the city and 
gradually adopted unanimously by 
men of high and low degree in 
all parts of town. The same thing 
happened in every other locality. 
In Roanoke a mass-meeting was 
held, at which 1,400 members were 
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enrolled at the first meeting. In 
Birmingham 2,000 people joined 
the club. The Rev. J. C. Brogan, 
recently elected mayor of Empo- 
ria, Kan. announced that he 
would be inaugurated wearing 
overalls. In Detroit several thou- 
sand members of the Loyal Or- 
der of Moose donned overalls 
on April 15, following resolution 
adopted the previous night call- 
ing upon 8,000 local members 
to wear rough raiment until 
the prices of clothing declined. 
A judge in Florida appeared in 
court wearing the new protest 
garb. 

Pastors of leading churches in 
the South started to support the 
movement, promising to preach on 
the subject on the following Sun- 
day. Every member of the stu- 
dent body at the University of 
South Carolina agreed to wear 
overalls until such time as the 
prices of clothing reach a reason- 
able figure. The Glee Club there 
will discard the conventional eve- 
ning dress in favor of denim on 
its concert tour. 

In New Orleans, the local post- 
office has taken steps toward the 
ousting of the high cost of cloth- 
ing by forming an Unconditional 
Overall Club. The constitution of 
this club states that overalls must 
be worn on all occasions, with 
no exceptions. Most of the other 
clubs allowed overalls to be dis- 
carded on holidays and special oc- 
casions, such as weddings and fu- 
nerals. This particular club went 
in up to its neck. 

John A. Manget, chairman of 
the Georgia Fair Price Commis- 
sion, announced that he had placed 
orders for 3,000 pairs of overalls, 
to be furnished the members at 
wholesale price. 

An interesting development in 
the campaign took place in Bir- 
mingham, where several clothing 
dealers were nettled at the idea 
that they were being accused of 
profiteering. It was reported in 
the press that a committee of re- 
tail clothiers called upon newspa- 
per publishers there and asked 
them to suppress news of the 
movement on the ground that it 
was damaging the retail clothing 
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business. The publishers inf 
the clothiers’ committee that 
papers would continue to 
the overall movement, which 
considered legitimate news. 
item makes an interesting 
in the argument against the 
agent, namely, that a paid 
tising campaign, when it is 
news, doesn’t have to be sent 
with the request for publi 
and that editors are on the 
out for real up-to-the-mi 
news even if it does get them 
wrong with a certain class @f 
their advertisers. 3 

Gradually spreading northwatd, 
the overall movement struck New 
York and jumped to prominente 
on the pages of the daily news 
papers. Two boroughs of New 
York, Manhattan and Queens, had 
somewhat of a race to see w 
would be the first in fostering 
local movement. : 

In several places it was reported 
that the price of overalls is 
ready going up on account of the 
increased demand. In this wayit 
is pointed out by some skepti 
and men who do not wish to se 
the movement spread that the pub 
lic is hurting itself by concen 
trating a sudden demand on@ 
product which is having a hard 
time to outfit regular customefs 
In this connection Yale Univer 
sity adopted a different plan. The 
Old Clothes Club was formed and 
students were asked to wear old 
clothes, not particularly overalls. 
When they struck this body-blow 
at the present buying habits of the 
nation, they issued an edict 
men arraying themselves in new 
suits will be regarded as gu 
of a serious breach of social 
quette. 

Style, after all, is the basis @ 
trade, and the buying habits 6 
a country could be changed if 
style became less capricious M 
its demands and more utilitariam 
The overall movement may bea 
fad. It is hardly likely greatly 
to increase the price of ove 
for they are a staple product 
which plenty of factories are 
to produce in quantity. The old 
clothes idea, or the edict against 
all new, high-priced clothes as 4 
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social faux-pas, has more far- 
reaching possibilities in reducing 
demand for high-price woolens 
until production catches up. 

The University thus appears to 
be obviating the difficulty of 
springing from one extreme to 
another. From $80 suits to over- 
alls is quite a jump, but a typi- 
cally American one. One of 
the earliest -bulletins issued by 
the original club in Jacksonville 
said, 

“Whereas, the clothing mer- 
chants of this city are asking ex- 
orbitant prices for clothing, and, 

“Whereas, our salaries have 
not been increased sufficiently to 
enable us to purchase clothing at 
the prices asked; be it, there- 
fore, 

“Resolved, That we will, from 
this on, including Sundays, array 
ourselves in an ordinary suit of 
overalls, either blue or white, and 
will continue to wear said suits 
until the merchants of this city 
either craw-fish or starve.” 

This is a much more definite, 
much more bitter enunciation 
than the Yale students” latest one, 
but all such movements show that 
while one is apt to be a quick fad 
and soon forgotten, the other is 
more apt to change the buying 
habits of a definite number of peo- 
ple, by making them ashamed of 
extravagance and selling them on 
the idea of old clothes as a social 
advantage. The classes of sellers 
of clothing are apt to be less 
worried by the overall movement 
than they would .be by such a 
movement as the change in social 
usage inaugurated by Yale. Sev- 
eral clothing manufacturers ex- 
pressed doubt that the overall 
club would spread sufficiently to 
seriously affect business, as they 
put it. It was admitted that these 
clubs might flourish in the smaller 
communities, where little atten- 
tion is paid to dress, but it is not 
believed by the clothing manufac- 
turers that they will go well in 
the larger cities, where business 
men are compelled to dress with a 
reasonable amount of care. This 
is what some clothing manufac- 
turers are saying, and there is no 
evidence as yet of any concerted 
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effort on the part of clothing 
manufacturers to offset the over- 
all-club idea. The fact remains 
that the plan is spreading to the 
large cities and is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. The proposed 
joint advertising campaign of the 
National Association of Clothiers 
and the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers might, with prof- 
it, take advantage of the move- 
ment by informing the public 
along certain lines. 

The public, for example, is as 
a rule unaware that coarse wool 
suits can be bought to-day at a 
reasonable price. Too often the 
retail dealer, when asked to show 
coarse wool suits or cheaper-price 
suits, adopts a supercilious atti- 
tude and sets the stage entirely 
for the big sale which the con- 
sumer does not want. There are 
2,000 pairs of cheap pants in a 
certain retail store in New York 
that the public at the present time 
does not know about and cannot 
be induced to buy by the ordinary 
methods. A joint advertising 
campaign might well point out to 
the public the more redasonable- 
priced materials that are available 
at the present time. The estab- 
lished lines of trade at present do 
not wish to push the sale of sepa- 
rate pants, for example, which 
could be sold the public at a great 
saving to them, and would take 
off the hands of the retail cloth- 
iers who have them a thing which 
is at the present time a drug on 
the market. 

It looks as though somewhere 
along the line there is a great gap 
between what the public shows it 
is willing to do and what the man- 
ufacturers and retailers say they 
are doing. Advertising is a great 
thing to bring people’s viewpoints 
nearer together and it would ap- 
pear that somewhere in the move- 
ment and in the present stock of 
goods which are a drug on the 
market in certain clothing lines 
there is a real opportunity for 
some constructive advertising. In 
the meantime, the consumer has 
shown what he can do when he 
gets behind an advertising cam- 
paign which has the germ of a 
popular idea in it. 
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Building» ‘ 
Better Builders— 


Wishing for better buildings won’t bring them. 
The builder must be shown how to build better. 


That will be the sole purpose of 


The 
Builders’ Journal 


which has back of it 28 years of successful experience in 
publishing The Architectural Forum. 


The builder needs help today more than he has ever 
needed it before—exactly the kind of help The Builders’ 
Journal will bring to him. 


If you are identified with the sale and advertising of 
building material or equipment, a miniature copy of The 
Journal will claim your serious attention. Shall we send 
one? 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


Publishers also of The Architectural Forum 


BOSTON NEW YORK, 103 Park Avenue CHICAGO 


5051921 523} 925 


The Five Big Building Years 
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HOUSANDS of men think of “export” 4 
meaning trade only with South Americ 


many get started along the right lines, but Latit 
America covers only one phase of foreign business 
Think of the vast and profitable markets that have 
barely been touched! Picture the countries of the 
Near East. 


“How should one go about, simply and conserva 
tively, to introduce American pumps, typewrite 
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ytomobiles, hardware, machinery, and other articles 


Yj or which they look to us, into these markets?” 


ur answer is: 


Your sales story in the American 
Exporter is the first step 


twill prove to you, as it has to hundreds of lead- 
1“ manufacturers, that it is the basis of a substantial 
utlet for your product. 


msider our French edition in this connection. Copies are 
mt each month to Algiers, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
flestine and other parts of the Near East; also to the even 
important markets in France, Italy and Belgium. Our 
Q years of experience as publishers of the world’s largest 
uport medium have given us the established prestige in these 
ds so essential to the successful introduction of your 
t. Your announcement is listed under one of our 18 
wtions, according to the product advertised. Thus, when the 
buyer wants to learn of American made goods offered 
mexport, he refers to the AMERICAN EXPORTER as a 
tical buyers’ guide. 
naddition to placing their messages before the highest class 
merchants abroad, the advertisers in the AMERICAN 
IXPORTER get the benefit of a Foreign Trade Service. This 
tvice includes advisory assistance in all matters of export 
actice, the furnishing of credit information on foreign houses, 
lected lists of merchants in any line and special research 
in particular fields. 


your advertisement in our English, Spanish and 
guese editions, as well as in the French, and sell your 
andise in all corners of the globe. Blaze new trails in 
gummerce—the world is moving, why not keep pace with it? 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


A Monthly Journal of Foreign Trade 
Battery Place New York 
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Bundscho Typography 
was represented in 437 
pages of The Saturday 
Evening Post last year—an 
average of over eight pages 
a week. This is solid 
Bundscho for 4% entire 
issues—nearly 12% of all 
the advertising space for 
the year. It represents 
$2,389,000 worth of space. 
All this shows what 


advertisers think of fine. 


typography these days. 
And of Bundscho. 


> 


Bs, 


J. M. Bunpscno, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
Cricaco 
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Drawings That Print on Uncoated 
Papers 


Limitations Are Rather Clearly Defined in the Making of Illustrations 


for Farm Journals and Newspapers 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T is a dangerous thing arbi- 
trarily to select some one in- 
teresting pen or wash technique 
for a series of newspaper or farm- 
journal advertisements, and say: 
“Give me that. It is different; it 
possesses character. I want to 
get away from what everyone else 


is doing.” 
The attempt is laudable, of 
course. Every advertiser realizes 


the necessity of making his cam- 
paign distinctive. 

This is true indeed of news- 
paper display, where competition 
is exceptionally keen and often 
unfair. 

During a conference of agent 
and advertiser, the advertising 
manager listened with great 
patience to certain plans proposed 
for a two-column series for coun- 
try newspapers. At least 400 were 
to be used throughout the year. 
The agency folks were advocat- 
ing a certain style of copy and il- 
lustration. 

And, all the while, this adver- 
tising manager had with him, to 
sprimg at the right moment, a 
bundle of small country news- 
papers. He had gone over them, 
previously, blue-penciling his ex- 
hibits. 

“I think,” said he, “that most of 
ts fool ourselves when we plan 
an extensive newspaper compaign 
of limited size. We go about it 
as if we had a. full white page to 
work on. We forget or lose sight 
of the kind of thing we are always 
up against. 

“See these pages I have marked; 
When the country town general 
store or clothing house or depart- 
Ment store maps out an advertise- 
ment, the custom seems to be to 
select, from a cut-book, as many 
large, massed-black illustrations as 
tan be found. Some of them show 
figures twelve inches high. Then 
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there are any number of little 
fellows who use syndicate cuts. 
And these tear blazes out of a 
newspaper page—chop it up ter- 
ribly. 

“What we may think, in our 
own case, is just the thing, fitted 
to our needs aad our products, 
well drawn and perfectly com- 
posed, will lose out when jumped 
into one of these pages. It’s what 
the other fellow does that we 
should watch and study and profit 
by. 

MOST EFFECTIVE REPRODUCTIONS 

URGENTLY NEEDED 


“The problem of both printing 
and dominant display was never 
so serious as now. I think it is 
far easier to lay out a magazine 
series than a newspaper or farm- 
journal campaign, although I am 
free to admit that I myself look 
upon the responsibility with 
dangerous complacency. Every 
time we have a newspaper series 
to originate I think we should 
secure a list of the papers that 
show the most inferior printing 
and are conspicuous for glaring, 
brutal, poorly-constructed display 
advertising. Then we _ should 
spread them out and allow the 
artist to see them, and we should 
say to ourselves: “What can be 
done to hold ground against this 
conglomeration? What type of 
picture and composition will do 
what seems impossible?’ 

“Preferred position no longer 
means as much as it did a while 
back. Certainly there are a num- 
ber of handicaps that no one will 
deny exist. They are really very 
trying and discouraging draw- 
backs, too. Are we keeping them 
in the corners of our eyes and 
our minds when we set at our 
task? 

“Time and time again we have 



















































issued electros and have all ap- 
proved of them, believed them to 
be the best of their kind, and just 
as often we have winced a little 
when we saw them in that little 
country newspaper. They smudged 
and they filled in. The blacks did 



























A Quarter of a Lifetime 
Spent in the Kitchen 


U can spend less 
time at work in the 
kitchen and more en 

joyment in the living room 
by having a Standard” 
Kitchen Sink. It will save 
work in preparing food; it 
is easily kept clean, can be 
set toa back strain and 
is a fixture of beauty that 
gives pride to every woman 
who owns one. 































Write for catalogue of 
Ss Plumbing Fix 
tures for the Farm. It shows 
many styles of one-piece, 
white enameled sinks,as well 
a# bathtubs, washstands, 
closets and laundry tubs 


Standard Sanitars TMa Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


“Star dard’ 


KITCHEN SINKS 


A TREATMENT THAT GIVES A CLEAN 
IMPRESSION WITH NO CLOGGING 





not print black at all, but a 
shoddy, mottled grey. The adver- 
tising over and around made them 
seem insignificant. 

“Now I claim this can all be 
avoided by adhering to the simple 
rules we are all too prone to 
ignore. We know, for instance, 
that it is never safe to use large 
masses of solid black. In certain 
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papers they will reproduce a 
drawn. In others they will show 
up grey. They will collect clots 
of ink or dirt, and produce abom- 
inable blemishes. Presses are not 
stopped nowadays because some 
one happens to notice that a plate 
in an advertisement is smeared 
or clouded. 

“Therefore, our drawing 
must be simple. We may think 
such and such a technique is 
most attractive and individual- 
istic, but it is not practical for 
newspaper printing. Beggar 
can’t be choosers. What we 
want and what is good -for us 
are two entirely different things, 

“For: my part, I think it i 
best to keep to open pen work 
and to avoid half tones entirely, 
until conditions take a radical 
change for the better. We 
know the outline style will 
print. We know nothing can 
muss it up. We know that, 
provided the original plates 
are etched deeply and the elec- 
tros made with care, that noth- 
ing serious can happen to them. 

“And I sometimes incline to 
the opinion, too, that we should 
tear a leaf from the patent- 
medicine man’s system of op 
eration. He can’t afford to go 
wrong when it comes to illus- 
trations. He uses all of the 
newspapers everywhere and he 
checks them up daily. He 
knows what he can’t do and 
what he can. And if you will 
follow his work, you will find 
that he resorts to open pen and 
ink, and nothing else. He 
doesn’t make a bid for interest- 
ing, novel techniques and strik- 
ing effects. His doctrine seems 
to be: ‘If I can get any sort of 
a picture to print in newspapers 
nowadays I am doing well.’ 

“And he is never disappoint- 

ed. His advertisement can come 
out in a New York newspaper or 
the ‘Bingville Banner’ and it al 
ways prints. There is no hour of 
regret. He knows before he ever 
sends out the matrix or the elec 
trotype that his illustration 1s 
safe. 

“Type—just plain type—often 
shows up grey. Then how can we 
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Versatility 


I have told you in the 
last two issues how *Uni- 
versal Industrials fit into a 
NATIONAL _ campaign, 
covering the country from 
Maine to California in one 
week. See Coffee Week 
Statistics, Printers’ Ink 
April 8th and 15th. 

NOW—This_ whole 
week of April 19th I am 
conducting a Local cam- 
paign for Wm. Taylor & 
Son Co., Cleveland’s most 
exclusive dry goods estab- 
lishment. 

A *Universal Industrial 
—‘FIFTY GOLDEN 
YEARS” is being shown 
on the regular program of 
one of America’s finest the- 
atres, selected by our client 
for the premiere showing 
of their picture at this par- 
ticular time. 


This *Universal Indus- 


trial production ranks with 


1600 Broadway 
STUDIOS 


Universal City, 


the best screen offerings of 
the day. The cast is head- 
ed by a pretty and popular 
sta—MISS ANNE LU- 
THER. 


The same effort, talent 
and careful supervision was 
afforded this production 
that is given the most pre- 
tentious feature photoplay. 


Following this week’s exhi- 
hibition this *Universal In- 
dustrial will be shown for one 
hundred days in the theatres 
of Cleveland, and, of towns 
within its “shopping vicinity” 
to a circulation approaching 
300,000. 


All of our versatile service 
—be it National or Local—in 
Theatres or Organizations— 
for selling or educating—all 
is merely a part of our every- 


day work. Let us a€quaint 
you with it. er 
With ‘*Universal  Indus- 


trials you can flash, your mes- 
sage on the screens of any 
city, state or the nation—in 
one week if you wish. 


Universal Film Manufacturing Co. 
(CARL LAEMMLE, President) 
HARRY LEVEY, Manager Industrial Dept. 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion 
Pictures in the Universe 


New York City 
Calif.; Fort Lee, N. J. 


* Universal Industrials—a medium for distributing products 
and securities, educating workmen in plant practice, improving 
sales methods, avoiding labor troubles, and visualizing effi- 


ciency campaigns. 
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HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
CITY CIRCULATION 


NEW ORLEANS 


The leading commercial center of 
the South—the second port of the 
U.S. Acosmopolitan city—a highly 
active buying and selling market— 
responsive to advertising. 

Suburban New Orleans is too limited—too 
scattered to reach economically. Concen- 
trate on city circulation. Advertise in 
the States. You will get more prompt 

returns at a lower cost. 


Want More Information 
We'll Gladly Furnish It. 


ADVERTISING§ DIRECTOR 


STATES 


EVENING SUN DAY 
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expect to make involved illustra- 
tions look as well as they do in 
our fancy glazed-paper proofs? 
Accept the inevitable. Go just so 
far and no farther, Have your 
idea right and think a great deal 
less of technique. 

“Every time I see an artist 
shade up a face in a newspaper 
illustration I feel as if I wanted 
to reach over and give him an 
upper-cut. When that 
picture comes out in 
the country paper, it 
will make the man 
look as if he needed 
a shave and the wom- 
an look as if she wore 
a veil. No shading 
on faces is a law un- 
to itself and a good 


ne. 

“I think all news- 
paper illustrations 
now should be drawn 
same size, or, at least, 
for precious little re- 
duction. 

“I think we should 
never go in for heavy 
blacks. Here and 
there, a little dab of 
it, but not entire back- 
grounds. 

“I think when we 
reproduce a package, 
we should eliminate 
all detail. If the con- 
tainer is round, allow the outline 
to suggest it, but avoid the nice, 
even-shaded lines that are sup- 
posed to supply contour. They'll 
only fill in. 

“T think that the outline technique 
permits of as much individuality 
as any other treatment. We must 
not infer that because a drawing 
is in outline it resembles every 
other pen outline original. Every 
man has his own method of 
handling the pen. 

“I think mechanical subjects, 
for newspaper or farm-journal 
feproduction, should avoid too 
much detail. It may be there, but 
leave out as much as you can. 
And when blacks are used, employ 
them for the sake of contrast only. 
Many outline drawings show up 
better in the final printing than 
the ones that are congested with 
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masses of black and with many 
fine lines. 

“T think there is a way of 
handling lots of black so that it 
will not look grey on newspaper 
stock. And that way is to allow 
large masses to be broken up 
by accidental whites, here and 
there. It is the unbroken area 
of black plate that does -the 
damage when those big ink rol- 


terse, 
rs 


UNUSUAL METHOD OF GETTING AN EFFECTIVE ILLUSTRA- 
TION WHICH AT THE SAME TIME GIVES APPEARANCE OF 


DEPTH OF BIGNESS 


lers get busy on a muggy day. 
“IT think that newspaper illus- 


trations should be simple. Keep 
down the number of figures and 
never use a background of any 
kind unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary to bring out an idea in the 
text. Backgrounds do more to 
muss up poor-paper pictures than 
any other one thing. 

“For the present, at least, sup- 
pose we face the music com- 
placently, and admit that our tools 
are limited and that the things 
we can’t do are outnumbered by 
the things we can do. Our am- 
bitions and our ideals must not 
run away with our calm judg- 
ments. 

“It appears to be one of the 
hardest lessons we advertisers 
have to learn. Having been al- 
lowed so much latitude in origi- 
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nating our magazine copy, we 
think we can do the same thing 
with newspaper work. And it’s 
always a disappointment. 
“Disillusionment should be a 
mighty teacher. I have followed 
some of our previous campaigns, 
after they had been running in 
small papers, from coast to coast. 
The papers were put on my desk. 
I opened them up each morning 






















































SIMPLE TREATMENT THAT NEED NEVER FEAR EFFECTS OF ing 


POOR PRINTING 


and looked at them coldly, in an 
unbiased frame of mind. 

“And always my estimate was 
the same; we were trying to be 
too artistic, too pretty, too fanci- 
ful, too original. We were allow- 
ing the Art Game to run away 
with us, when our first thought 
should have been framed in a few 
short words: ‘Will it print?’ 

“And I want to make this sug- 
gestion also: We have pretty 
severe judges out there in the Tall 
Timber country. Our dealers and 
our road salesmen know what’s 
what. Each newspaper is, in it- 
self, an instructor. When these 
folks see our smudged illustra- 
tions and the other fellow’s neat, 
immaculate display, a lot of ques- 
tions are asked and a lot of 
opinions are formed.” 

The ideas brought out in this 
committee meeting are even more 
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important than they may seem, 
Never has the advertiser been 
faced with worse printing condi- 
tions in newspapers than now, 
There has been some suggestion 
advanced, as to standardization of 
newspaper printing methods, that 
every advertiser may be assured, 
in advance, of definite results. 

It will never come to pass. 

For the small newspaper and 
the farm journal are 
powers in their com- 
munity, in direct pro- 
portion to their indi- 
viduality. If all news- 
papers were built from 
a pattern, they would 
lose one of their very 
greatest attractions. 


Toronto “World” 
Assigns 


The World Newspaper 
Company, publisher of 
the Toronto World and 
the Sunday World, has 
assigned for the benefit 
of its creditors. John 
Lang, circulation man- 
ager, is in charge tem. 
porarily for G. T. Clark- 
son, the assignee. The 
formal announcement in- 
timates that both papers 
will be continued pend- 
reorganization pro- 

ceedings and will carry 

out its obligations to both 

advertisers and readers. 
The immediate cause of the failure is 
laid at the door of the high costs of 
paper and labor. 








Ralph Hellowell Made Adver- 
tising Manager 

Ralph Hellowell, recently an account 
executive with Doremus & Co., Inc. 
advertising agency, New York, has be- 
come advertising manager for Harvey 
A. Willis & Co., brokers, New York. 
Paul Howard, who has been a mem- 
ber of the service department of the 
Doremus agency for some time, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hellowell as account ex- 
ecutive. 





J. H. Phinney With New York 
“Evening Journal” 


Joseph Hamlin Phinney, recently ad- 
vertising manager of Weingarten Broth- 
ers, New York, and previously adver- 
tising manager of the Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Malden, Mass., 
has been made sales manager of the 
New York Evening Journal. 
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Omaha’s Big Newspaper 











is making greater gains this year -even than 
last year, although over 250,000 lines have 
been omitted in the first quarter for lack of 
paper. 

Note the World-Herald’s consistent pre- 
dominance in Omaha.—It is true in local, 
national and classified. 


TOTAL AGATE LINES CLEAN ADVER- 


TISING 
World- *Next *Third 
Herald Paper Paper 


Ist 3 months 1920 3,043,306 2,163,502 1,880,046 
It 3 “ 1919 2,366,896 1,574,510 1,606,506 
m8... = 1918 1,765,624 1,108,716 1,373,806 


*Medical ads and questionable financial ads 
omitted as the World-Herald carries none of these. 
See below amounts omitted :— 


MEDICAL AND QUESTIONABLE FINAN- 
CIAL ADS—AGATE LINES 


Next Paper Third Paper 


Ist 3 months 1920 273,224 203,952 
Ist 3 ° 1919 275,436 189,168 
Ist 3 - 1918 249,522 114,184 


GOVERNMENT CIRCULATION STATE- 
MENT OF THREE OMAHA PAPERS 
FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1920 


Total Daily Sunday 
World-Herald Paid 82,403 74,498 
Daily News Paid 80,733 70,778 
Omaha Bee Paid 62,527 61,423 


The World-Herald has a Service Depart- 
ment devoted to cooperating in Omaha with 
the national manufacturers—It is real service 
—at your disposal. 


Omaha World-Herald 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. H. DOORLY 
Special Representatives Business 
New York Chicag Manager 
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Over Ten Million 
Agate Lines ¢ Advertising 


is the record established by the Des Moing 
Evening and Sunday Capital during its fiscal year 
ending April 1, 1920. This is by far the larges 
volume of advertising ever carried by an Iom 
newspaper in a similar period. 


Che Des Moines Sunday Capital 


was launched on April 1, 1919, and during it 
first year made a most phenomenal growth. It 
advertising volume reached a total of 3,012,0% 
lines, while its circulation, during the month of 
March, averaged 41,419, net paid. From the very§j pa 
start it has held, through sheer merit, the patron §™ 
age of every important advertiser in the city off Th 
Des Moines. The Sunday Capital has crowded at ® 
least five years of newspaper achievement into 3 
single year. Tt 


Che Des Moines Capital 


(DAILY) 



























has been Iowa’s leading and dominant evening 
newspaper for over twenty years. During the last 
year it carried 7,063,328 agate lines of advertising. 
The circulation of the Daily Capital, during 
March, averaged 60,700 net paid. It was by far 
the greatest year in the history of the paper. 
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Des Moines and lowa 


The population of Des Moines has not yet been announced, but 
somewhere around 130,000. It is one of the most prosperous 
sities in the United States. It is the chief city of the great lowa 
narket,—perhaps the greatest single market in the world. No 
matter what the conditions are in other parts of the country, 
lowa is always prosperous. Des Moines is the geographical 
center, and head and front of this great state. 


Some Important facts 


There are five big department stores in Des Moines. All of 
them use the Des Moines Capital. This is true of no other 
Des Moines paper. 

Some of the biggest national advertisers in the United States 
regularly use the Des Moines Capital exclusively. In this list 
for the past year may be mentioned the Packard Motor Com- 
pany, the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Welch’s Grape 
Juice Company, Ivory Soap Company, Gillette Razor Com- 
pany, Borden’s Condensed Milk Company and Oneida Com- 
munity Company. 

The Des Moines Capital has not published any medical adver- 
tising for more than eight years. All of the other Des Moines 
newspapers accept it. 

The Capital’s circulation is almost 10,000 greater than the next 
nearest evening newspaper. 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 
Omara & Ormsbee—New York and Chicago 


The DES MOINES CAPITAL 





EVENING AND SUNDAY 
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The Cheapest Way to Secure Dealer Distribu- 
tion is to Merchandise the Demand 
Your Advertising Will Create 


Unfortunately many manufacturers who are familiar with 
this Twentieth Century axiom, have permitted their salesmen to 
use it to exploit the dealer. 


Promises! And the advertising didn’t start—-or was delayed 
until the goods were musty on the dealers’ shelves! 


Promises! That advertising that hit South Bend hard, would 
create a lively demand in New York! 


A short-sighted policy that has cost the honest advertiser 
millions in unnecessary introductory sales expense. 
_, THE NEW YORK WORLD PLAN 
eicnasthas ad is designed to restore the confidence of 


THE the retailer in the advertising of the 
NEW YORK WORLD § manufacturer. 


PLAN 
The New York World introduces the ad- 
ADEQUATE AND vertiser-to-be to the trade, and the trade 
ee vemrtatny | understand this, only after an adequate and 
Pea eT non-cancellable contract has been signed, 
oii and this 


RE-ESTABLISHES LOST CONFIDENCE 


It is then possible to secure co-operation and unnecessary to 
ram a product down thc dealers’ throats by sheer weight of 
adveitising expenditure. 

Ask us what competition you would find and what probable 
demand, in the New York Territory; how large a selling appro- 
ptiation and how much more than 12,500 lines of advertising you 
would require for an introductory selling-advertising campaign. 





oo eee 
Mer hendrmg 





Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Building, New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 


Che Evening orld 
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“Do’s” and “Don’t’s” of the New 
British Trade-Mark Act 


Law Is Calculated to Give Protection at Home to Some Marks Now Not 
Recognized and to Furnish Aid in Foreign Countries to 
British Manufacturers 


By C. H. Claudy 


yest why the framers of the 
British Trade-Mark Act chose 
April 1 of this year as the date 
on- which its provisions went 
into effect only the framers, prob- 
ably, can tell. Perhaps because 
when its provisions are applied, 
they will “April Fool” those canny 
traders who have taken full ad- 
vantage of the possibilities of 
trade-mark abuses allowed under 
the old law which is now 
amended. 

The most important provisions 
of the new law are two in num- 
ber. The first is concerned with 
the opening of a new register for 
common-law marks, not, properly 
speaking, registerable under the 
existing law, but nevertheless of 
such recognized ownership that 
they could be protected in a suit 
at law instituted against any in- 
fringer who by the use of such 
trade-marks has sought to pass 
off another’s goods as his own. 
The second is concerned with the 
prevention of the long standing 
abuses of trade-marks consisting 
wholly or largely of words, such 
words used as a mark by the 
owner, not to mark or distinguish 
his own goods primarily, but to 
give a name to an article and 
thus, by the legal protection of 
the trade-mark law, getting a per- 
petual monopoly of the manufac- 
ture of that article. 

This doubtless seems very ab- 
struse, yet the abuses mentioned 
are very real ones. The new pro- 
vision for recognition of ordi- 
narily unregisterable common-law 
marks certainly shows an advance 
in that world spirit of fairness in 
business which is so diametrical- 
ly opposite from the old caveat 
emptor idea. 

To particularize: There are in 
the United Kingdom (as there are 


everywhere) certain trade-marks x 
1 


which are used but which are not 
registerable under the Act of 
1905. Some of them are old 
marks with the weight of years 
Of use behind them and indicating 
a definite ownership, quality, 
manufacture or similar attribute, 
and thus subject to common law 
protections. But no one knows 
what these marks are, how many 
there are, who owns them or in 
fact anything about them. Not 
being registerable, they are out- 
side the law, even though they 
can be protected by suits at law. 

The new provisions of the 
amendments open a new trade- 
mark registry to be known as 
Register B and recognized com- 
mon-law marks not registerable 
under the original act are regis- 
terable in Register B. This new 
registration will provide prima 
facie evidence of ownership, and 
by affording a plain and easy way 
for anyone to: find if he is in- 
fringing an existing common-law 
mark reduce the number of suits 
against such infringement and 
make ownership proof easy. 

Only marks in bona fide use 
for at least two years may be 
registered in Register B. An in- 
teresting provision gives the right 
to the Register of Trade-Marks 
in entertaining an application for 
regular registry to transfer the 
application from Register A to 
Register B on his own motion if 
such is his construction of the 
law, which automatically takes 
care of errors in application. 


AID TO FOREIGN TRADE 


The provision has a further 
purpose in facilitation of the reg- 
istration of marks in other coun- 
tries. It is almost universal prac- 
tice for a country to require that 
a foreigner desiring to register 
his trade-mark, show that it is 
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registered in his own country. 
With certain common-law marks 
not registered in England, it has 
been possible for citizens of other 
countries thus to seize good Brit- 
ish common-law marks in their 
own countries because Britons 
could not there register them, 
they not being registerable in the 
United Kingdom. 

There is no strict definition of 
“register” in most trade-mark 
laws, and thus “Register B” will 
be as effective in permitting 
British common-law marks to be 
registered in foreign countries as 
if wholly sanctified by Regis- 
ter A. A citizen of one country 
who finds his perfectly good 
common-law trade-mark appro- 
priated in another country, and 
the importation of his own goods 
forbidden in that country because, 
forsooth, to do so would be to 
infringe his own (stolen) trade- 
mark has a right to get up any 
kind of law he can to protect him- 
self and Register B is certainly 
a very clever tool for the demoli- 
tion of conscienceless steals! 

The British conception of a 
trade-mark is that it is an indi- 
cator of ownership, manufacture, 
selection, sale, quality; that it 
ties up a certain brand of goods 
with a certain firm, person or 
owner, in a way to facilitate the 
sale of the one and the business 
of the other. Consequently, a 
trade-mark to be registerable 
must be distinguishable from 
others by something else than the 
common name of the product. 
“Jones’ Silk” or “Pure Silk” or 
a trade-mark, whether it be 
“Jones’s Silk” or “Pure Silk” or 
“Chinese Silk.” Yet under the 
old and unamended act certain 
abuses grew up in the registra- 
tion of names, at the time of 
registration, new and _ unusual, 
which became integral parts of 
the language and as such not reg- 
isterable. 

This principle of law was so 
interpreted in England that many 
such properly registered trade- 
mark names were removed from 
the Register by the courts. A 
new amendment of the law aims 
at preventing any such abuse 
from making court action neces- 
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sary. This amendment is really 
aimed at certain ramifications of 
the drug trade, with special ref- 
erence to drugs which began their 
life as subjects to a patent. 


FURTHER PROTECTION FOR MAKERS 
AND USERS 


The amendment under consid- 
eration here specifically deals with 
the use of the name of a pat- 
ented article as a trade-mark after 
the expiration of the patent, or 
the use of the only practicable 
name of a compound as a trade- 
mark, and both prevent the fv- 
ture registry of such names on 
Registers A and B and provides 
for the removal of such names 
as are already registered by ap- 
plication to the court by any per- 
son aggrieved. But in the case of 
any such registrations accom- 
plished prior to the passage of the 
amendment (which received royal 
approval in December of last 
year), four years must elapse be- 
fore application for removal can 
be entertained. 

Altogether the new amendments 
clarify the situation and bring 
British trade-mark legal practice 
up to the standards of modern 
business. A trade-mark is often 
a very valuable piece of property, 
not the less valuable that it is 
merely an idea, a right or a legal 
privilege and not a material thing. 
Any trade-mark, therefore, no 
matter how young or unknown, 
is potentially a piece of property 
of great value and right to its 
possession and use is not a right 
which should be given carelessly 
or without due regard to the 
rights of others interested in the 
same field. 

It has universally been held 
that trade-marks, patents, copy- 
rights and similar legal protec- 
tions should be of such character 
as to safeguard not only - their 
owners but the general public 
These new provisions in the Brit- 
ish law not only aid the British 
citizen in the legitimate prosecu- 
tion of his business at home and 
abroad, but permit citizens of 
other countries a broader degree 
of activity in doing business with 
trade- -mark goods within the ter- 
ritory of the United Kingdom. 
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Second Largest Daily Morning Circulation in Ohio 


For the Past 
109 Years 


The more 
substantial 
families of 
Columbus 
and central 
Ohio have 
read the Ohio 
State Journal 
regularly. 





Che Ohio State Dournal. 


Established 1811 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Foreign Rep. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
. 














Best Quality Circulation in Central Ohio 
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If you chart the “better homes” market of 

to-day and follow the black line that indicates lin 

the trend you will find it pointing constantly ad 

forward and rapidly upward. is 

. 11" * With new conditions and greater incomes pl} 
f U RN I | UR a we have come to look for greater comforts 
R ECOR D and new conveniences. House furnishing mer- 

chandise provides not only the nation’s great- 8a) 

wid est single market but it’s most rapidly grow- ad 

ing market. 
The home furnisher and furniture merchant ; 
Ramilers and Manufpctusers is everywhere supplying this demand for con- tre 


Does #830,407 In 1200 Town veniences and labor-saving devices. He has Al 

been found to possess not only the merchan- of 
of OP ae Rent dising ability required to properly care for se 
Sells 100 Cabinets In Month this business but the financial ability as well. 


The livest and most progressive merchants 
APRIL~ 1920 in the United States and Canada read the Ps 
Furniture Record. From its editorial columns Al 


they get inspiration and information. From 








its advertising pages they keep posted on SP 
styles and lines of various manufacturers. re 
4 Is your product shown in the advertising sec- 
Member A. B.C. tion of this leading publication of the field? 
“ete, If not, write for facts. 
usiness Papers 
PERIODICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY G 
Grand Rapids Michigan a 
A paper with true dealer influence a 
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Forward and upward. Not only has the 
line showing demand for home furnishings 
advanced rapidly upward, the industry itself 
is making rapid progress in meeting and sup- 
plying these new demands. 


Plants are being re-equipped with labor- 
saving machinery and new methods are being 
adopted as fast as their merits are proven. 


The busy manufacturer reads regularly his 
trade paper, The Furniture Manufacturer and 
Artisan. In it he finds the solution of many 
of his problems. Editorial and advertising 
sections alike interest him. 


Advertising in such a trade paper pays. 
Pays big. In the Furniture Manufacturer and 
Artisan the Advertiser is not merely buying 
space in a great trade paper, he is buying 
representation in a great market. 


Get the facts. Write. 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
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Member A. B. C. 
Member Associated 
Business Papers 
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“It’s beautifully gotten up!’ 


That’s her first thought as she glances 
through your little catalog, printed on Ham- 
mermill Cover. 


Its type is clear and distinct, illustrations 
effective, the Hammermill variety of colors 
has enabled you to give the right background 
to your merchandise. 


Gain her attention for your booklet-—and 
she’ll buy your goods. For samples of Ham- 
mermill Cover, write Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


"vh 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 






COVER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Why Our Basic Industries Should 
Advertise 


Continuous Operation Is an Obligation to the Public 


By J. E. Bullard 


{Epitor1aL Notre—lInstead of being 
diametrically opposed in their course of 
reasoning, capital and labor often think 
the same way on the subject of produc- 
tion. Mr. Bullard has offered a sug- 
gestion and a reason for advertising by 
basic industries which merits the most 
careful study and investigation. At a 
time when uninformed legislators attack 
advertising, this suggestion of its use as 
massed salesmanship to make for con- 
tinuous operation of fundamental indus- 
tries should prove illuminating.] 

‘sN the iron and steel indus- 

tries, for instance,” states 
William R. Basset in Printers’ 
Ink for March 25, 1920, “40 per 
cent of the capital invested is idle 
all of the time. If we utilized all 
of our coal resources to the ut- 
most we could get all of the coal 
we needed by eliminating, it is 
estimated, about 80 per cent of 
our mines and 80 per cent of our 
miners—whose productive capaci- 
ties could then be thrown into 
other branches of industry or 
agriculture.” 

He further suggests that mod- 
ern marketing methods, the right 
use of advertising, would make 
possible the full and complete use 
of our iron and steel capacity and 
this increased production of coal 
at lower costs. 

Mr. Basset has touched upon 
the real cause of our labor un- 
rest, the high cost of living and 
our periodic business depressions. 
These two industries he mentions 
are’ basic industries that, to a far 
greater extent than we ordinarily 
realize, control all our other in- 
dustries. How much manufac- 
turing, how much producing, can 
we do to-day without coal? Is 
there any article that we use 
which can be produced or trans- 


.Ported to us without the use of 


iron or steel? All of our manu- 
factured goods depend upon the 
use of machinery made of iron 
and steel. They are transported 
by steel ships that cross the 
oceans and by steel trains that 


113 


run on steel rails. The cost of 
iron, steel and coal and the vari- 
able production of these basic ar- 
ticles have a very marked effect 
upon the cost and the volume of 
production of everything we use. 
To-day even our food depends 
upon the use of iron and steel 
machinery. We are living at the 
mercy of the steel and the coal 
industries, 

Let us see how the present con- 
ditions affect labor. A late re- 
port of the Southern Operators’ 
Association covering ten Illinois 
mines shows that there were 207 
working days in the year and 158 
idle days. Any army officer who 
was with the A. E. F. in France 
can testify in regard to the ill 
effect of idle days. It is as true 
to-day as it ever was, perhaps it 
is even more true, that “the devil 
finds work for idle hands to do.” 
In fact, to make this old adage 
meet present-day conditions ‘we 
must amend it with the clause 
“and the Bolshevik finds thoughts 
for idle brains to think.” These 
idle days are far more dangerous 
to industry as a whole than low 
pay and poor living and working 
conditions. They give leisure for 
mischief-making and for thinking 
over real or fancied wrongs. 


ADVERTISING WOULD RAISE LEVEL 
OF DEPRESSIONS 


Have a heart-to-heart talk with 
any intelligent worker. Find out 
what he considers the real object 
of labor and he will tell you that 
it is a fair living wage and steady 
employment. Ask him why labor 
at times strives to cut down pro- 
duction and you will learn that 
it is done to prevent over-produc- 
tion and the loss of a job. When 
we get right down to basic facts 
we find that labor troubles have 
as their foundation the fear of 
the loss of a job. We can’t ex- 
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pect the laborer to be so philan- 
thropic that he is willing to starve 
himself and allow his family to 
starve in order that capital can 
make more money. 

Leave it to the laborer and he 
will keep enough work ahead of 
him and will work slow enough 
to make certain that there is al- 
ways at least a full day’s work 
ahead to be done. He has learned 
from past sad experience, extend- 
ing back to the first factory that 
Tubal Cain established, that he 
must use his wits to keep this 
work ahead. He _ instinctively 
knows that the way business has 
been done in the past is to begin 
producing-and as the demand in- 
creases to increase prices. Both 
production and prices keep on in- 
creasing and credit is stretched 
until something breaks when the 
plants shut down and the worker 
finds that instead of plenty of 
work and a fat pay envelope, 
there is no work and no pay en- 
velope. When business starts up 
again, he tries to get more money 
for less work. The less work 
means that production will not 
overstep demand in so short a 
time. More money means that 
he may be able to save up some- 
thing for a rainy day. 

This at least appears to be the 
way that the working man rea- 
sons it out. Fundamentally he is 
working along exactly the same 
lines upon which many of our in- 
dustries, especially our basic in- 
dustries, are conducted. 

There is plenty of evidence to 
show that our business depres- 
sions are caused by the lack of 
modern methods of marketing. 
If iron, steel and coal did not vary 
any more in price than does the 
retail price of chewing gum the 
cost of living would not be so 
high as it is now. If modern 
methods of marketing were em- 
ployed in the iron and steel in- 
dustries to the same extent that 
they are employed in the chew- 
ing gum industries there is every 
reason to believe that the cost of 
iron and steel could be steadily 
lowered, that there would not be 
periods of over-production fol- 
lowed by under-production, and 
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that we would have no more busi- 
ness depressions. We could not 
have any if all our basic indus- 
tries were stabilized by means of 
modern marketing methods. 
Coal is bought by the consumer 
and not sold by the operators and 
dealers. Users buy it only when 
they need it. Hence, the opera- 
tors are unable to produce it the 
year round. If the operators and 
the dealers began an active and 
intelligent campaign to sell coal 
it could be sold the year round 
and the coal business would 
not be the seasonal business that 
it is. 
HOW ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY MADE 
ITS “PEAK LOAD” LESS PRONOUNCED 


Electric power plants in their 


infancy found that they were 
selling electricity only a _ few 
hours each day. This limited 


their business and revenue. It 
held down their profits and drove 
up their costs. They began to do 
some real advertising and selling 
instead of simply allowing users 
to buy. To-day they are selling 
current every hour of the twenty- 
four. They, in some cases, are 
selling during the year as much 
as 80 per cent of their full yearly 
capacity and they are manufac- 
turing a product that not only 
must be sold as soon as it is man- 
ufactured but must be used as 
soon as it is manufactured. Com- 
pared with the problem which the 
electric power plant men had to 
solve, the problem of the coal in- 
dustry is like a simple problem of 
addition compare with a very com- 
plicated problem in differential 
equations. Electric power plant 
operators solved their problems 
by adopting modern marketing 
methods. As a result, we are 
paying only a small fraction of 
the amount of money for our 
electric lighting and our electric 
power that we would be paying 
if they, had not adopted these 
methods. The coal operators can 
solve their problems by exactly 
the same methods, and the benefit 
to industry will be far greater 
than has been the very great ben- 
efits which we have enjoyed as 
the result of the modern methods 
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Ten Cents 
Everywhere 


and worth it! 


One month ago the Sunday Chicago Herald 
and Examiner increased its price to ten cents 


per copy. 


Despite the fact that Chicagoans could buy 
other newspapers at seven cents, the Herald 
and Examiner has maintained a circulation 
approximating 700,000—a gain of nearly 
100,000 over the corresponding period one 
year ago. 

This ts a striking testimonial to the fact 

that Herald and Examiner readers 

want the Herald and Examiner at 

ANY price. 

Discriminating readers are discrimt- 

nating buyers. Advertise to them in 


the newspaper they read—the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


h - Dickoon 
ro General Manager 


Cr ICAGO 






The Only Sunday ieee in Chi- 
cago Selling at 10c Per Copy 


NEW YORK OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: 
Room 802, the Astor Trust Bldg. Kresge Building 
Teleohone Vanderbilt 1739 Telephone Cherry 6618 
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adopted by the electric power 
plant operators. 

Coal has not been responsible 
for industrial depressions, but it 
is to-day an important item in 
the cost of living. It not only 
increases the cost of heating in- 
dividual homes and the cost of 
preparing meals, but it increases 
the cost of every article that is 
manufactured or transported, and 
worst of all the idle days of the 
miners give rise to the germina- 
tion of ideas that lead to unrest. 

Steel does have a great influ- 
ence upon the degree of indus- 
trial prosperity. A book entitled, 
“Industrial Depressions,” written 
by Geo. H. Hull, and published 
in 1911, brings out these facts in 
no unmistakable manner. It con- 
tains charts and figures showing 
that depressions follow the peaks 
of iron and steel prices. It shows 
that after a business depression 
the price of iron and steel is at a 
low point, that as recovery takes 
place production and prices rise 
and that prices are increased un- 
til they reach a point where sales 
cease, over-production takes place 
and the plants shut down when 
another cycle of the same sort 
starts. 

Perhaps the following table of 
figures taken from that book il- 


lustrates this fact better than 

anything else. 
The price of iron dropped, 

From $70.00 in 1837 to $22.00 in 1843 
“ 52.50 “ 1847 “ 19.00 “ 1852 
“ 42.50 “ 1854 “ 20.00 “ 1861 
“ 80.00 “ 1864 “ 30.00 “ 1871 
e 61.00 “ 1872 “ 19.00 “ 1879 
“ 41.00 “ 1880 “ 17.75 “ 1885 
“ 21.00 “ 1887 “ 9.00 “ 1897 
“ 22.25 “* 1899 “ 13.15 “ 1900 
“ 23.84 “ 1902 “ 12.33 “ 1904 


IF DEMAND COULD BE KEPT UP 


The steadily advancing price of 
iron in each case caused the 
steady advance in price of prod- 
ucts made of iron or steel and 
the products manufactured or 
transported by machinery or 
equipment made of iron or steel. 
In other words, everything that 
we use is affected, often to a very 
serious extent, by these fluctua- 
tions in the production and the 
price of iron and steel. These 
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fluctuations make it very much 
more difficult for manufacturers 
who advertise, who use modern 
marketing methods, to maintain 
a uniform price and quality. It 
makes it just so much more diffi- 
cult to maintain a uniform de- 
mand because the fluctuations in 
the iron and steel market mean a 
corresponding fluctuation in the 
earnings of the people to whom 
the product must be sold. 

The fluctuations in earnings 
may not be as great as the fluc- 
tuations in the price and the pro- 
duction of steel, or they may be 
greater, as they are likely to be 
in the case of wage-earners. In 
any case they are there for the 
very simple reason that iron and 
steel are basic products, and like 
the ripples on the surface of wa- 
ter, fluctuations in this industry 
extend to the remotest corners of 
all industries. 

Just as soon as we can per- 
suade the basic industries to use 
modern marketing methods, to 
advertise their products and to 
regulate their demand by means 
of advertising so that both pro- 
duction and prices can be main- 
tained uniform, we are going to 
stabilize our whole industrial 
structure. With an absolute as- 
surance of constant and steady 
employment, the worker is not 
going to worry about losing his 
job, he is not going to hesitate to 
increase his production, the cost 
of living is going to be kept down 
and is going to go lower and 
lower instead of jumping up and 
down. The very weaknesses of 
our present system of industrial 
development which give the Bol- 
sheviki grounds for their appeal 
will disappear. Until these basic 


‘industries are stabilized we can't 


expect to secure the best and the 
most permanent results. 

There are two ways in which 
they can be stabilized. One is 
Government control, possibly even 
Government ownership and op- 
eration, with laws passed which 
will maintain a constant price 
level and an output to meet the 
demand. This will do away with 
many of the present troubles 

(Continued on page 121) 
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“Wherever Metals Are Cast 
You'll Find THE FOUNDRY™ 


THE FounpDrY is pre-eminent. 
It is the only publication in the 
huge metal-casting industry. 
Ever since its first appearance 
28 years ago, THE FouNDry has 
maintained this dominant position. 

It has progressed with the industry. 
Recognized editorial merit makes 
THE FOUNDRY the one authority among 
plant executives, metallurgists, melters, 
molders, and patternmakers. It is used 
as a text book in technical schools. 


Its excellence is proved by its far- 
reaching circulation. In the United States , 
and Canada are 6637 foundries; in these 
metal-casting plants are 9285 regular 
subscribers to THE FOUNDRY who read 
it twice a month. Over 1800 copies of 
each number go to foreign subscribers. 


THE FOUNDRY is the AUTHORITY of the INDUSTRY 


Tre Fountory 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS—ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC 


Penton Building Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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A Composite Catalog for the ship- 
building and ship operating industries— 
plus 750 pages of practical engineering 
data. 1920 Edition now being distributed Car 
to engineering and purchasing executives Loc 
throughout these industries. i 
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USE OF TRANSPORTATION” 


The shipbuilder and ship operator finds in the 
SHIPBUILDING CYCLOPEDIA a complete engineering 
service—invaluable data for determining the equip- 
ment or materials required, with the details of the 
specific product to fit his needs. 


In the Catalog Section of the SHIPBUILDING 
CYCLOPEDIA is presented descriptive and technical 
information regarding the products of many leading 
manufacturers.. By the method of indexing, these 
catalogs are made an integral part of the text. 


The 1921 Edition of the SHIPBUILDING CYCLO- 
PEDIA is now in preparation. The Text Section is | 





























being revised and enlarged, still further to guaran- 
tee the constant use of the volume. 


A representative will call promptly on request— | 
to explain in detail the direct manner in which the 
Catalog Section of the SHIPBUILDING CYCLOPEDIA 
places a product before the Buying Power of the 
Shipbuilding and Ship Operating Industries. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 





Chicago Washington Cleveland 
; Cincinnati London 
4 ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 
Car ores Dictionary Railway Age 

and Cyclopedia - ‘ ; 
© alll Aon — Railway Mechanical Engineer 


and Cyclopedia 


Melntenance of Way Cyclo- Railway Electrical Engineer 


pedia (in preparation) j Railway Signal Engineer 
Material Handling Cyclopedia ‘ . 
(in preparation) Railway Maintenance Engineer 
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which are directly traceable to the 
present methods in the basic in- 
dustries. It, however, would 
hardly result in economies. It 
might actually increase the pres- 
ent average costs. In any case 
it is not the method that would 
give the very best results. 

What will solve the problem 
with entire satisfaction is the in- 
troduction of modern marketing 
methods, methods which _ will 
stabilize these industries and keep 
them producing at full capacity 
every working day of every year, 
and because of this enable all 
other industries to keep produc- 
ing at their full capacities and 
maintain their prices at a con- 
stant level. 

When advertising is extended 
in an intelligent manner to our 
basic as well as our other indus- 
tries we can keep our wage- 
earners employed all of the time 
at constantly increasing wages. 
We can lower our prices on all 
goods because of the increasing 
production that will result when 
workers can put their heart and 
soul into production and do not 
have to spend a goodly propor- 
tion of time worrying about los- 
ing their jobs and scheming 
methods to cut down production 
in order to delay the day when 
the shop will shut down and 
everybody willbe sent home with- 
out a job and with no hope of 
getting a job anywhere else. The 
steadily increasing earnings of 


‘the workers will increase the 


market for all goods. The only 
thing that will limit the growth 
of industry and the prosperity of 
the people will be the ingenuity 
of man in making and inventing 
new things. 

This looks like Utopia, but is 
it? In a small way, advertising 
has already accomplished this. 
Outside of the money we had to 
pay the Government for the privi- 
lege of doing so, we haven't, as 
a general thing, been obliged to 
pay any increase in the price of 
chewing gum during the war 
period or since. Other adver- 
tised goods have not advanced in 
price at the same rate that un- 
advertised goods have and that 
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basic materials have. A product 
that is well marketed keeps the 
factory busy all the time. There 
are no periods of idleness fol- 
lowed by periods of overtime and 
periods of overtime followed by 
periods of idleness. There is 
steady growth and steady em- 
ployment. The workers are far 
more contented and loyal and 
more productive when they work 
than they are in industries or 
factories where feasts and fam- 
ines follow each other. 

It would seem to be the wise 
course to devote more time to 
teaching the basic industries how 
to market their goods, how to ad- 
vertise in the right way and pos- 
sibly less time to temporary expe- 
dients. If we stop the hole in the 
boat we will not have to bail out 
so much water. 


Chinese Have Trade Papers 


_ A monthly journal devoted to the 
interests of the drug trade in China has 
recently made ‘its appearance, accord- 
ing to the Journal of Commerce, New 
York. It is known as the Chinese Drug- 
gist and will be followed by another 
publication to be called the Chinese 
Contractor and Builder. The object of 
both is to bring about closer co-opera- 
tion between manufacturers of foreign 
og attd the Chinese dealers who sell 
them. 


Arthur L. Poorman With 
Providence “Journal” 


Fred P. Stewart has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Syracuse, N 
Y., Herald, succeeding Arthur L. Poor- 
man, recently made advertising mana- 
er of the Providence, R. I., Journal. 

r. Stewart has been a member of the 
advertising department of the Herald 
during the last seven years, and for sev- 
eral years had been the virtual head of 
display advertising. 











Maurice Bleiweiss Succeeds C. 
E. Bailey 


Maurice Bleiweiss, who has been 
with the Templar Motors Company, 
Cleveland, for some time, has been 
made assistant sales manager of that 
organization, succeeding C. E. Bailey. 
Mr. Bleiweiss was with the Premier 
Motor Corporation before joining the 
Templar company. 





Joins McConnell & Fergusson 
A. R. Mullens has joined the copy 

department of the Montreal office of 

the McConnell & Fergusson agency. 























Where Mailing Lists Come From 


Problems Vary with Different Manufacturers, but 


There Are Certain 


Rules to Follow, Based on the Experience of Those Who 
Use Lists Successfully 


Kiaxon CoMPANY 
InpustriaL Division 


New Yor«, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are about to direct a mail cam- 
paign to larger factories, department 
stores and such establishments as are 
prospective users of interior telephones 
and signaling equipment. 

Your organization can undoubtedly 
offer some valuable suggestions as to 
the best sources of mailing lists and 
the methods of compiling these lists. 

The reason we come to you for help 
is not because we are too lazy to dig 
for ourselves. We've done that—with 
both hands, too. We come to you be- 
cause we want to take no chances. We 
want this campaign to be right—from 
start to finish so as to prove to the 
powers that be that direct mail can and 
will do the trick. 

Won’t you help the good cause along? 


O. P. GEevverr, 
Advertising Department. 


FRROADLY speaking, there are 
two ways of securing mailing 
lists: first, to purchase them, al- 
ready prepared ; second, to com- 
pile them one’s self. Both meth- 
ods are good and proper, accord- 
ing to conditions. It depends 
largely upon the narrowness of 
the classifications necessary. Un- 
less the means are wisely chosen, 
it is easily possible to get dead- 
wood on the list that to an alarm- 
ing extent increases selling costs 
and brings down percentage of 
returns. 

Many advertisers use nothing 
but their own specially prepared 
lists, obtained from various 
sources. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that advertising, itself, 
is about the best way to secure 
the names of those interested in a 
particular proposition. A nursery- 
man selling trees by mail attrib- 
utes the good results which he gets 
to this very fact. “Every name on 
my list,” he says, “is subje¢ to 
certain tests before it becomes ‘eli- 
gible.” We must first know whether 
the prospect has land and of what 
kind, whether he has a house and 
of what kind, and how much he is 
worth and his occupation. These 
things determine for us the pos- 
sibility of selling him and the 


terested to read of something in 
2 


type of merchandise we _ shall 
offer.” In this case the lists are 
carefully sub-divided—the subur- 
ban home owner gets different 
matter from the owner of an ex- 
tensive estate, and the fruit 
grower who would buy trees for 
their utility as wind-breaks gets 
still a different appeal. 

A cigar manufacturer doing a 
direct-mail business had his list 
divided into four classifications: 
inveterate smokers, moderate 
smokers, occasional smokers, and 
a “hospital division,” which. last 
consisted of those names from 
whom previous mailings had 
failed to elicit response and who 
as a consequence were prodded 
by means of special bargain offers 
which were found to be unneces- 
sary with the other classifications 
to produce returns. 


RESULTS BEST WHEN LIST CAN BE 
ANALYZED 

Experience is showing that best 
results in direct-mail advertising 
are secured by specializing the ap- 
peal approximating that which 
would be made in the case of a 
personal letter written to an in- 
dividual with knowledge of the 
conditions. A direct campaign on 
automobile trucks with which we 
are familiar brought quite un- 
usual returns through following 
this idea. The prospective mail- 
ing list was classified as to: lines 
of business; and the bocklet or 
catalogue by a change of one line 
on the cover and two pictures on 
the inside of the book became a 
message specially directed to coal 
dealers, furniture movers, con- 
tractors, or whatever. was the 
specific business of the prospect 
being appealed to. 

A concern seiling snap fasten- 
ers gets good results because of 
the same plan. The harness man- 
ufacturer is much 
when a form letter or printed 
piece makes mention of the har- 
ness business. Every. man is in- 


interested 
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Which is more interesting, your advertise- 
ment or a story by Conan Doyle? 


As the reader goes coursing through the 
pages of a magazine with the hero one leap 
ahead of death, your advertisement has to: 
overcome a good deal in order to get atten- | 
tion and consideration. | 


If you have a message for women you can 
advertise where there is no competition with 
engrossing fiction, or diverting articles. 


For the Butterick Quarterly is a catalogue 
—there are no stories, no poems—just things 
for sale. Not only do six hundred thousand 
women buy the Butterick Quarterly four 
times a year, but several times that number 
of women consult it over the store-counters 
as a guide to the season’s shopping. 

They read it not for diversion, but for 
pointers on what to buy. Instead of being 
an intrusion, your advertisement is welcomed 
by them if you have advice to give about 
some article women may buy. 
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connection with his own line. 
This particular advertiser en- 
deavors to get mention of the 
prospect’s type of business right 
into the opening of his letter. 

It is this growing necessity for 
specialization of appeal _ that 
makes it essential in most busi- 
nesses to get down to narrow 
classifications and makes the 
problem of a mailing list more 
than simply gathering together a 
general group of names. But 
there are other limiting factors. 
The manufacturer of waterproof 
wrapping paper must know, for 
example, that his prospect is doing 
an export business or is turning 
out a product in which waterproof 
wrapping is or can be profitably 
used, 

In this connection Prinrers’ 
InK’s own experience is helpful. 
For years we obtained our circu- 
lation prospect list by purchasing 
names. But we found that this 
method gave us constantly dimin- 
ishing returns, and for this reason 
we finally discarded it. 

It is our fixed policy to ask no 
one to join the ranks of those who 
subscribe to Printers’ INK unless 
he is an advertiser or promises 
soon to become one. The system 
we use now leads us more directly 
to the discovery of these names. 

To find them we carefully check 
over the advertisers in newspa- 
pers, magazines, business papers, 
farm journals, class journals and 
in every other kind of medium. 
The names thus secured are 
checked with our subscription list. 
Those not already on the list are 
placed among our prospects. In 
this way, without any lost motion, 
we get names that are logical can- 
didates for our circulation promo- 
tion. Thus every person solicited 
has already shown his belief in ad- 
vertising to the extent that he has 
invested his money in space. To be 
sure, some of those whose names 
are secured in this manner are 
very small advertisers. But expe- 
rience has convinced us that many 
of the small advertisers of to-day 
become the large advertisers of to- 
morrow. Among the many com- 
pensations that Printers’ InxK gets 
from its work is the knowledge 
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that through its articles hundreds 
of these small advertisers have 
been coached into becoming large 
advertisers. 

It may be taken as a general 
proposition that when the prospect 
is not definitely known in ad- 
vance, the development of a mail- 
ing list must be a matter of care. 
ful selection, testing, and probably 
slow building up. Take the case 
of a large construction firm, Its 
mailing list must include not only 
the obvious names of consulting 
and construction engineers and 
architects, but the bankers and 
heads and subordinate heads of 
large industrial firms. No gen- 
eral list would be. suitable. It 
must be built up from many spe- 
cial lists, from a _ variety of 
sources, extended by names se- 
cured from general advertising, 
constantly checked; modified by 
gathering news items from clip- 
ping bureaus, trade magazines 
and the like. A firm wanting a 
list of architects specializing on 
department stores found it neces- 
sary to start with the printed list 
published by an architectural pub- 
lishing house and then have the 
comparatively few department 
store architects checked off from 
a personal knowledge of this pub- 
lisher’s branch representatives in 
the field. 

In the Klaxon case, the problem 
does not appear to be so compli- 
cated. Its solution will depend 
to a large extent upon the type 
of advertising that is to be done, 
whether it is to consist of letters 
or printed pieces or a combina- 
tion of both, and how far its ap- 
peal is to be individualized. 

The desired classifications are 
more or less apparent. Large in- 
dustrial establishments and de- 
partment stores are names easy 
to get. In this case the needed 
classifications are broad ones. Of 
large department stores there are 
only about 300 in the entire coun- 
try—referring to the metropolitan 
establishments of the John Wana- 
maker, Marshall Field and Macy 
size. Of the more moderate sized 
department stores there are ap- 
proximately 1,500. Of large in- 
(Continued on page 129) 
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How Des Moines 
Newspapers Rank in 
Circulation 


—compiled from Publishers’ Statements to United 
States Government for 6 months ending March 31, 


1920. 


lst—Register and Tribune............. 111,970 
(Morning, 61,022—Evening, 50,948) 
2nd—Sunday Register.............----- 82,251 
3rd—Next Evening paper............-.- 58,522 
4th—Last Evening paper....-.......--- 43,307 
5th—Last Sunday paper..............- 39,330 


The daily circulation of The Register and Tribune 
éxceeds the combined circulation of the other two 
Des Moines dailies by ten thousand copies. 


The Des Moines Sunday Register sells more copies 
than the next three lowa Sunday newspapers com- 


bined. 


Flat rates—Efficient dealer co-operation. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Building............----++--++++++3 > aan Chicago 
L A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower ........---++seeeeeeeceerseecceees New York 
W. R. BARANGER CO...........------ »...San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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SELF-DEFENSE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


HE battlefields of Europe are soaked with 
pd That monstrous clot spreading from 

Antwerp to the Dardanelles is not alone 
the blood of men but their vast savings, too. 


The whole universe shares the loss when any 
one nation is impoverished. We, too, must suf- 
fer from Europe’s wounds and feel the pinch 
of her penury. War has dismantled her indus- 
tries, reduced her productivity, trampled her 
fields, flooded her mines, eaten her herds, 
sheared her flocks, junked her machinery and 
stripped her pockets. 


With reduced population, deteriorated equip- 
ment and exhausted finances, she can neither 
earn the wherewithal to pay the billions bor- 
rowed from America nor purchase the surplus 
output of recently enlarged American plants, 
ranches and granaries. 
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We have created an enormous market across 
seas, extended our facilities to serve it and now 
find our chief customer both unable to pay for 
goods delivered and incompetent to place fur- 
ther orders. 


Most of the money on earth is over here and 
the trade we most need is over there. We have 
more meat, more wheat, more cotton, more 
leather, more steel, more copper than domestic 
use requires. If the excess isn’t bought, mining, 
manufacturing and agricultural activity must 
be curtailed, multitudes of men thrown out of 
work and heavier losses sustained than the 
amounts ample to keep our debtors as going 
concerns. 


If we. quit making loans we'll quit making 
sales. We must help Europe or hurt ourselves. 
We can’t keep our gold on this side of the 
Atlantic without eventually keeping our mer- 
chandise here also. 


This is one of the editorials appearing in the 
HERBERT KAUFMAN editorial page in MAY 


MCCLURE’S 


(Copyright, 1920, by Herbert Kaufman) 
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dustrial establishments the lines 
of division are fairly clean-cut, 
although with those making a 
variety of products they might be 
duplicated upon different lines of 
business and should be cross- 
checked to cancel duplications. 
Such lists could be purchased or 
prepared by the regular mailing- 
list companies with probably suc- 
cessful results. 

It is generally wise on pur- 
chased lists to have the first mail- 
ing go out under first-class post- 
age so that returned letters may 
be checked off the list. This does 
not of course insure the correct- 
ness of the remaining names, be- 
cause there may be errors in 
classification or in rating and it 
is wise in addition to test its ac- 
curacy by personal visits to a 
small percentage picked at ran- 
dom. 


SOURCES AVAILABLE TO ALL 


There is available, of course, 
the same sources from which 
these mailing-list companies make 
their compilations—that is, Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s, which are the 
most common source of all; and 
special directories of all kinds. 
It is hard to find a line of busi- 
ness in which there are not spe- 
cial directories of some kind pub- 
lished, either by directory pub- 
lishers, trade papers, or commer- 
cial organizations in the business. 
There are often special lists of 
individuals in certain lines. Take 
a typical example—that of the 
National Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, which has a printed list 
showing its membership. This is 
also true of other organizations. 

A certain advertiser who is con- 
stantly branching with advertising 
into new lines of business and 
who depends upon building up his 
own lists always makes a prac- 
tice of first getting in touch with 
the trade papers and the commer- 
cial organizations in the lines of 
business he desires to reach, ask- 
ing for information as to printed 
directories or other sources of 
lists in that industry. Usually 
they are familiar with them, may 
in fact publish things of the sort 
themselves, and are always glad 
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to give the advertiser full infor- 
mation. 

Then there is the Directory of 
Mailing Lists published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, in 
which the names and addresses 
and contents of many of these 
are recorded, 

Several of the States through 
their bureaus of statistics of de- 
partments of industry publish 
lists of manufacturers. 

When the name of the proper 
individual in the concern to be 
addressed can be secured and the 
letter or mailing piece bears his 
name, results are generally more 
productive. The advertising mat- 
ter coming into the mailing de- 
partment of a large concern ad- 
dressed merely with the firm 
name goes to the individual whom 
the mailing department consid- 
ers the interested party. 

The judgment of this depart- 
ment is apt to be wrong; and in 
any case circular matter is more 
likely to be referred to a sub- 
ordinate who may not have the 
courage to initiate any new prop- 
osition of this sort, much less the 
authority. If it goes to the wrong 
individual he may, if he is con- 
scientious and alert, pass it on 
to the executive to whom it should 
properly go; if otherwise, it is 
likely the message will find its 
way to the paper baler, via the 
wastebasket. The path of the 
mailing piece addressed with only 
the firm name in the case of pros- 
pects we are considering is thus 
beset with dangers. Then, too, 
an individual will always pay 
more attention to a piece of ad- 
vertising matter bearing his own 
name, 

A concern selling interior sig- 
naling equipment addressed let- 
ters to individuals in manufac- 
turing establishments their sales- 
men were intending to visit, an- 
nouncing that the representative 
was about to start for their city 
and asking if an interview would 
be granted. The returns were 
excellent. 


THE INDIVIDUAL TO BE ADDRESSED 


_ Sometimes, too, it is highly de- 
sirable to address two or more 
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individuals in the same concern. 
This is especially true of depart- 
ment stores where the functions 
of the organization heads are not 
often keenly divided, particularly 
in the case of the establishment 
which has grown up from a small 
beginning and is still managed by 
the original proprietor or partner- 
ship. In most cases of this kind 
the only real authority rests with 
the actual head of the firm him- 
self while others only recom- 
mend. 

The store superintendent, for 
example, is the one to whom the 
question of equipment nominally 
belongs. More often than not, 
however, he has no authority to 
authorize the purchase of any- 
thing whatsoever, no matter how 
sma!l or insignificant it may be. 
Considering another phase of this 
matter, in a certain department 
store in the East a proposition of 
the Klaxon type might be initiated 
by any one of four partners, as 
well as the store superintendent, 
and the matter would be decided 
uporm by conference. In order to 
put the proposition through the 
salesman would have had to sell 
several individuals before that 
time. 

One concern advertising much 
to department stores will send the 
same letter at the same time to 
three, four or half a dozen indi- 
viduals in the same store. An- 
other advertiser approaching rail- 
roads addressed his letters simul- 
taneously to the division superin- 
tendent, general superintendent, 
and general manager, explaining 
in a footnote that “we have sent 
copies of this letter to Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Smith as well.” There 
is an excellent psychological ef- 
fect in this. The subordinate ex- 
ecutive, who may have only the 
power of recommendation, know- 
ing his chief has received some 
information about the proposition 
and may be partly sold, broaches 
his recommendation with greater 
confidence. 

Addressing the individual is 
merely another phase of speciali- 
zation or narrowing of the ap- 
peal. To get these individuals’ 
names 1s a difficult matter and it 
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is impossible to lay down any gen. 
eral instructions. Published lish 
are not so frequently met wit 
as in the case of firm names, 4 
concern with field representativy 
constantly in touch with indy. 
trial firms has developed its fig 
of individuals from salesmen’s fe. 
ports. This is practical, however 
only where business dealings rm 
constantly and over a period of 
time, and would not apply to th 
proposition of approaching ney 
prospects to develop leads fo 
salesmen’s follow-up. 

There are the directories of 
directors, but these are of litte 
use in this particular case. A¢ 
vertisers sometimes acquire ind- 
vidual’s names by offering some 
thing of value in their first adver. 
tising piece which would impd 
someone in the firm to send a 
reply. An advertiser once at 
quired names by frankly asking 
for them and enclosing a retum 
card, postage prepaid, with space 
to fill in names of president, 
treasurer, secretary, superintend- 
ent and others. This method se 
cured a fairly large percentage of 
returns. 

As previously suggested, mem- 
bership lists of commercial asso- 
ciations offer one means of get- 
ting such 


individuals’ names, 
News clippings offer another 
source. 
Despite most careful work, 


there is bound to be some dead- 
wood in every list. This is a more 
serious matter in a proposition 
where sales are closed by mail, 
for these unproductive names are 
apt seriously to affect the selling 
cost; but a small percentage of in- 
accuracy in a proposition designed 
to secure inquiries for personal 
follow-up and where a single 
order is likely to run to large 
amounts is nothing to worry 
about. 

Each business has its own in- 
dividual problems in the compila- 
tion of mailing lists; but the con- 
sensus of opinion among dirett- 
mail advertising men is that they 
should be operated on the funda- 
mental principle of narrow classi- 
fication and individualization of 
appeal.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 
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Agricultural Advertising Short 
Course Exhibit at Milwaukee 


The Agricultural Publishers Associa 
tion held a two-evening agricultural ad 
yertising short course in Milwaukee 
April 8 and 9 in connection with the 
Milwaukee Advertising Show under the 
direction of the National Advertising 
Commission. 

The “Expanding Market” was the 
general topic of the short course treat- 
ed under two divisions: “Visualizing 
the Farm Market” and the “Medium 
and the Method,” featuring the buying 
power of the farmer and the selling 
wer of the farm paper. These sub- 
jects were presented by the following: 
A. A. Greenberg, St. Paul; J. B. Cor- 
rie, Des Moines; A. K. Lovrien, Chi- 
cago; B. P. Bartlett, Topeka, and E. 
B. Moon, of Chicago. Frank B. White, 
managing director of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association, presided. 


Rowe Stewart Delegate to 
Chamber of Commerce 
Convention 


Rowe Stewart, advertising manager 
of the Philadelphia Record, has been 
appointed councillor and delegate to 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Convention convening at Atlantic 
City, April 26 to 29, as representative 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 


St. Louis Drug Men Form 
’ Club 


The St. Louis Drug and Chemical 
Club has been organized to further the 
interests of St. Louis as a drug center. 
The club has one hundred members. 
Carl F. G. Meyer, of Meyer Brothers 
Drug Company, is president of the club. 


E. C. Simmons Dead 


E, C. Simmons, founder of the Sim- 
mons Hardware Company, “Keen Kut 
ter” hardware, St. Louis, died in that 
tity on April 18. Mr. Simmons was 
eighty years of age. He had been 
identified with the hardware trade fer 
sixty-four years. 


J. Alan Fletcher With Wales 
Agency 


J. Alan Fletcher, formerly with the 
George Batten Company and The H. K. 
McCann Company, New York, has gone 
with the Wales Advertising Co., of that 
tity, as “visualizerj’ 


E. R. Barkley With T. H. 
Ball 


z R. Barkley, formerly with the 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, is now with T. H. Ball and staff, 
Cleveland. 
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International Harvester Em- 
ployees Buy British Suits 


Employees of the International Har- 
vester Company in the United States 
and Canada have made arrangements 
to purchase 15,000 suits of clothing 
from the British government at ap- 
proximately $18 a suit.. The suits will 
be delivered early in May, it is believed, 
and according to those who have had 
charge of the deal there will be a big 
saving to the thousands of employees. 
The Warvester company will advance 
the cost necessary to bring the suits to 
America and will then make deductions 
from the wages of those buying suits. 
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To Direct Studebaker Auto 
Advertising 

O. S. Barrett has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Studebaker 
Corporation, automobile division, with 
headquarters in South Bend, Ind. He 
succeeds R. C. Sackett, who has gone 
into partnership with E. S. Gehagan & 
Co., Studebaker distributors in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mr. Barrett until recently 
was advertising manager of the vehicle 
division of the Studebaker Corporation. 
He had been associated with this firm 
for twenty-two years. 


International Advertising Exhi- 
bition at London 


An international advertising exhibi- 
tion will be held at London in Novem- 
ber, under the direction of the Thirty 
Club, an advertising organization. 
showing of trade-marked textiles is 
planned as one of the features of the 
exhibition. 


Joins Buzby-Raughley Agency 

J. St. George Joyce, Jr., for the past 
fifteen years assistant city editor of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, has become 
a member of the copy staff of The 
Buzby-Raughley Company, Philadel- 
phia advertising agency. 


M. A. Bergfeld With “Ameri- 
can Weekly” 


M. A. Bergfeld, recently with 
Ruggles & Brainard, New York, has 
joined the soliciting staff of the 


American Weekly, New York. 


Berton Braley Joins Federal 
Copy Staff 


Berton Braley has recently become a 
member of the copy staff of the Fed- 
a Advertising Agency, Inc., New 

ork. 


C. L. Farnsworth has been added to 
the staff of Murray Howe & Co., Inc., 
advertising agency, New York. 

















Advertising to Bridge the Off Seasq 
in Cut Flower Sales 


How the Allied Florists Association Is Suggesting the Appropriate 
of Flowers for Special Occasions 


7_= aim of everybody who 
sells merchandise—be he 
manufacturer, jobber or retailer 
—is to secure steady demand for 
his line. He wants to keep away 
as far as possible from the feast 
and famine basis of selling. 

The clothing manufacturers 
have taken advantage of present 
conditions to try to make the buy- 
ing of clothing less of a strictly 
seasonable proposition. Manufac- 
turers and distributers of house- 
furnishing goods are expending 
part of their advertising in an 
effort to induce the retail furni- 
ture dealer to take on more allied 
lines and thus make his business 
more an all-the-year-around affair 
than something mainly for the 
spring and fall, as hitherto has 
been the case. 

The general trend in advertis- 
ing effort all along the line is to- 
ward smoothing out the peaks 
and making business steady 
rather than jerky. 

The Government unwittingly 
did a great service for advertis- 
ing when in 1918 it asked retailers 
to display their: Christmas goods 
much earlier than usual. This 
meant that they had to buy them 
earlier and also that they sold 
them earlier. The result was 


beneficial for everybody con- 
cerned. A tremendous burden 
was lifted from the manufac- 


turer and the jobber in minimiz- 
ing the heavy and expensive last- 
minute rush. Through spreading 
out the selling over several more 
weeks the retailer was able to dis- 
pose of his goods with only a 
fraction of the extra ‘selling ex- 
pense that he usually encounters 


during the holiday season. Eco- 
nomical selling means higher 
profits. The retailer learned a 


lesson that time that has made 
him receptive to this important 
new note in advertising. 

The thing is extending even to 
flowers. Racks merchandising 
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and advertising principles are} 
ing brought home to the florist; 
a way that promises a steadi 
and more profitable business j 
this line. 

There is an indefinable som: 
thing or other about the growh 
and sale of flowers that seems 
lift that business above the ral 
that usually hold in average com 
mercial pursuits. It seems no 
quite the thing to apply the usw 
rules of advertising and selling ty 
these beautiful creations of m 
ture. 

Yet flowers are merchandise! 
If they are not treated strictly a 
such then the florist is likely t 
get more pleasure out of his 
business than money. 

It was to correct this condition 
that the Allied Florists Associa 
tion of Illinois was formed. This 
vigorous association, although 
only a few months old, is carrying 
on an ambitious advertising cam- 
paign to increase the regular use 
of flowers, to equalize the sale of 
flowers throughout the year and 
to eliminate as far as possible the 
possibility of oversupply. 


CREATING MORE SALES DAYS 


“The trouble with the florist 
business all over the country,” 
said Hilmer V. Swenson, secre 
tary of the association, “has been 
that it has been handled too much 
on a high-brow professional ba 
sis. Effort has -been expended 
along the line of growing rather 
than of proper, profitable, steady 
all-the-year distribution. Florists 
have been content to grow theif 
beautiful offerings and then leave 
it entirely to the people as to 
when and how they should be 
sold. 

“People’s habits are such that 
the big demand for flowers natu- 
rally centres around certain sea- 
sons. On Memorial Day there 
always is a great demand for 

(Continued on page 137) 
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Make your next ater 
Broadside” a “Spread” 


Drug Topics 





Cost of sending a broad- 
side to 50,000 retail 
druggists. 
(Size: 19x25 flat—4 folds. 
Stock 25x38-80.) 
PLATES (2 colors)........ $180 


STOCK (2 out of a sheet, 
60 reams 80 Ibs., 4,000 
reams @ l5c)........... 600 


PRESSWORK—100,000 im- 
pressions @ $4.00 M..... 400 


FOLDING—100,000 folds @ 
> Re er eee 35 


ADDRESSING @ $3.00 M.. 150 
STAMPS—lIc .............. 500 


LABOR and supervision 
(estimated) ............. 





$ 
15% returns account faulty 
mailing list 











Cost of double-page 
spread in Drug Topics 
in colors—read by same 
number of druggists. 
COST OF SPACE 
(12-time rate)....... $200 
PLATES (2 colors).. 60 








Cost of broadside 
Spread in Drug Topics.... 


SAVING...... 


iia} ohh : $2375.00 


260.00 


hoes $2115.00 


Write our nearest office for rates, information, etc. 


Drug Topics 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 


25 City Hall Place, New York 


fry torte . Editor 


VERNEUR E. PRATT, Publisher 


FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Adv. Mgr 
WILLIS B. CONANT, Western Adv. Mgr 
GEORGE M. KOHN, Southern Adv. Mer 
ROY M. EDMONDS, Southwestern Adv. Mgr 


MARVIN 8. SMALL, Business Mer. 


Att yi 116 W. 39th St., New York 
Ve edte skeet Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
id White 'ach send teal Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
M0 eartiaee Sate Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 
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“JEW 


UTOMOBILE manufac: 
turers are selling an increas: 

ing number of cars to Jewish 
people. The proof is found in 
the large number of Jewish 
names among those who took out 
owners licenses with the Secre: 


tary of State from 1914 to 1920, 


But these manufacturers are reaching the 
Jewish market by a most round-about 
way and thereby increasing the selling 
expense per car to the point of unprofit- 
ableness. 








The thousands of comfortable, prosperous 
and well to do Jewish business and pro 
fessional men and employees who own 
or can aftord a car constitute the back: 
bone of the circulation of the best Jewish 
newspapers. 


These people read the newspapers print: 
ed in their mother tongue because it is the 
speech in which they were nurtured and 
the language they best understand. 
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Boer logical and direct route 
to the understanding and ap- 
preciation of these people is 
through the Jewish newspapers. 
It is also the most economical. 


New York City with its more 
than 1,500,000 Jewish population 
offers the maker of pleasure cars 
a practically virgin field, a big 
market that is sensitively re- 
sponsive to the quality appeal. 


The four important Jewish newspapers 
in New York City are read by the intelli- 
gent, progressive and responsive elements 
of the Jewish population. The Big Four 
of Jewish journalism in America will un- 
lock the Jewish market for the automo- 
bile maker. 


Jewish Daily News 
Jewish Daily Forward Jewish Morning Journal 
The Day-Warheit 
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2,750,000 Business Getters 
Consulted 7,360,000 Times 
Daily for Five Full Months 


These business getters are 


Telephone Directories. 


They circulate throughout New York State 
and Northern New Jersey. 


By advertising in them you cover a great 
trade territory at remarkably low cost and 
with real returns. 


SOME FIGURES THAT TELL ‘ 
Directory Circulation pou. 
es Se 0 5 6% ae 125,567 
Newburgh . . . . . . ‘15,776 * 26,467 
Poughkeepsie . . . . . 11,652 31,705 
Binghamton. . . . . . 18,000 80,700 
NL, = Berne ba ay oe 94,500 
Ce Seg a a} 164,000 
Utica. s . 31,900 134,800 
Lockport and Niagara F Falls . 19,950 127,300 
Rochester . . . —e 125,000 
SEE i 5p > oe’ he 75,000 400,000 
New YorkCity . . . . "1,200, 000 4,000,000 
New Jersey. . . . . . 265,000 900,000 


Advertising forms for these directories 
; will close soon 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


P. W. ELDRIDGE, Sales Mgr., Dir. Advtg. 
15 Dey Street, New York Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
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flowers to decorate graves. On 
Easter nearly everybody wants 
flowers.. Many flowers are sold 
also on such occasions as Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and other holi- 
days. This big seasonal demand 
is the thing that has kept the 
florist going. His everyday busi- 
ness has been more or less of 
a pick-up proposition. The buy- 
ing has been left entirely to the 
people, and no effort has been 
made to educate them to buy 
flowers during the great ‘in-be- 
tween’ season, 

“Our association was formed to 
apply sane advertising and mer- 
chandising principles to the florist 
business. Our object is to sell 
the people on the benefits and 
propriety of using flowers for 
many purposes where they 4Sre.at 
present used only to a limited ex- 
tent. For example, more than 
four million birthdays occur in 
and around Chicago every year, 
to say nothing of such important 
events as wedding anniversaries 
and the like. Consider the adver- 
tising field you have right here. 
We are going. after this business 
under the advertising slogan of 
‘Flowers for Birthdays and Anni- 
versaries. Nothing could be 
more appropriate than flowers for 
such occasions. We need to do 
no talking or arguing. The sug- 
gestion is enough. People do not 
always think of flowers in con- 
nection with such events. It is 
our business to educate them 
along this line.” 

As a result of the advertising 
activities mentioned by Mr. Swen- 
son the slogan “Say It With 
Flowers” has appeared in the 
newspapers, in car cards and in 
moving picture reels. It can be 
seen in the display windows of 
members of the association. It 
eventually will appear on the 
posters. 

This slogan is varied in many 
ways. “On Her Birthday Say It 
With Flowers” is one. “Say It 
With Flowers” is the association’s 
widespread appeal around Valen- 
tine’s Day. One florist told Print- 
ms’ Ink that his business from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth of 
February reminded him of his 
Memorial Day and Easter rushes. 
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“We don’t have to say much in 
our advertising,” he declared. 
“We merely make the suggestion 
and the people respond. The use 
of flowers for these occasions is 
so logical and appropriate that 
many people wonder when they 
see these advertising messages 
why they never have thought of 
flowers before in these connec- 
tions.” 

The holding of a special sale of 
carnations may seem to be a 
coarse, crass, commercialized 
proposition. Yet this is exactly 
what the members of the associa- 
tion held recently. On account of 
favorable weather conditions and 
unfavorable express conditions 
there happened to be an over- 
production of carnations. The 
florists, through the association, 
advertised them at a special price. 
Newspaper advertisements in- 
formed people that at their local 
florist’s that week they would find 
some exceptional bargains in car- 
nations—bargains both in quality 
and price. The retailers were en- 
couraged to order carnations lib- 
erally from the commission 
houses and carnation week opened 
with a rush. One florist—a wo- 
man with a small place of busi- 
ness in a suburban neighborhood 
—proudly reported that on the 
first day she sold more than a 
thousand carnations. That is not 
a great many carnations, to be 
sure, but is just about ten times 
as many as she ever sold before. 
Not only did she sell the carna- 
tions, but she got about a dozen 
new customers. 


ASSOCIATION HELPS PREVENT LARGE 
LOSSES 


This matter of taking care of 
overproduction is helping solve 
one of the florist’s greatest prob- 
lems. Suppose a certain kind of 
flower is much in demand at a 
certain season, such as Easter. 
The growers have to plan and 
work to have the blossoms ma- 
ture at that time. It often is the 
case, owing to a combination of 
unfortunate circumstances, that a 
considerable portion of their 
plants are only in bud when the 
special occasion rolls around. 
This means a lot of left-over 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 








The rental value of a 
store is largely determined 
by the number of people 
who can conveniently reach 
it. 

The advertising value of a 
newspaper is largely deter- 
mined by the proportion of 
its readers who can conve- 
niently get the products ad- 
vertised. 


That is why The Wash- 
ington Times circulation has 
so high a “per thousand”’ 
value. 


More than 91. per cent of 
The Times’ circulation is in 
Washington and immediate 
suburbs—and all in one edi- 
tion. 


The distribution points— 
the retail stores—at which 
the products are sold, are 
immediately accessible to the 
reader. 


In Washington— 
The Washington Times, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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flowers. Sometimes the losses 
caused by this condition of 
growth are serious and not only 
interfere with the. profits of the 
business but raise the price of 
all other flowers. 

A favorite selling. plan of the 
florists’ association in such con- 
tingencies in addition to the spe- 
cial sale advertising, already 
spoken of, is to sell the flowers 
in quantities to large commercial 
concerns for distribution among 
employees. 

One large manufacturing con- 
cern recently was induced to buy 
20,000 carnations for distribution 
among its women employees. The 
cost was comparatively slight and 
the firm was shown the probable 
good results in the way of 
morale that would come from 
such distribution. This is the 
type of constructive merchandis- 
ing that would be applied in al- 
most any line of business. Why 
should it not be the same with 
flowers? 

The florists’ association had 
rather rough sledding for a time, 
in a financial way, owing to its 
plan of collecting assessments 
from its membership, which is 
composed of growers, commission 
men and retailers. It was com- 
paratively easy to sell the mem- 
bers on the benefits of the asso- 
ciation, but some objected to pay- 
ing the assessments on the ground 
that they were hardly consistent 
with the amounts collected from 
the larger dealers. The maximum 
assessment was $100. If a dealer 
was called upon to pay this 
amount he was likely to regard it 
as being too much in view of the 
fact that the same aimount was 
paid by a dealer whose business 
was much larger. Finally it was 
agreed that growers should be as- 
sessed one-half of one per cent of 
their sales and retailers one per 
cent on all their purchases from 
wholesalers and commission men. 
It was agreed further that the 
wholesalers and commission 
houses should be assessed one per 
cent of their: gross commissions. 

The collecting and accounting 
is done by the commission houses. 
The assessment against the grow- 
ers is deducted from their re- 
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Mutually Interested 
- Newspapers and Advertisers 


The newspaper publishers of today are manufacturers. Into 
their finished product go vast quantities of expensive raw material, 
an extraordinary amount of costly skilled labor, and a great deal 
of brain, real brain. f } 

Their output, the newspapers, nowadays of higher quality than 
ever before in the world’s history, constantly and regularly pro- 
duced and widely distributed, are very properly recognized as tre- 
mendous factors in the successful merchandising of nearly every 
other manufactured article. 

No other manufacturers have been beset and badgered by such 
exasperating difficulties as have fallen to the lot of newspaper: 
publishers. 

It is not alone the high and uncertain price of newsprint and other material, 
but, all too often, a question of any supply at all. 

Their labor problem never deserts them for a moment. Wages have mounted 
te points to which salaries never aspired in days gone by, and salaries have 
gone figure-mad. 

They must face and fight their way constantly through the same transporta- 
tion troubles that others battle with occasionally. 

The newspapers are standing loyally and ermine A on tried and true precepts 
and principles. Their vigilance and the searchlight they constantly bring to bear 
does much to assure public safety now. Eventually the return of sanity and rea- 
son to lines of public thought will come all the more quickly and surely because 
the multitude of real newspapers of the land have not wavered nor wobbled. 

They are teaching courage, cheer, optimism, and faith in our established in- 
stitutions. They are spreading the doctrine of Americanism with its uplifting 
message of equality and opportunity. They are proving that religious and 
political liberty is a fact and not a theory, whenever and wherever the sowers 
of seeds of discord and discontent poke their dastardly faces. 

The advertising manufacturer, his advertising agency, the advertising fra- 
ternity generally, owe to newspaper publishers a greater, more cheerful and 
active spirit of helpfulness than ever before. 

Moss-covered customs and precedents that hamper and restrict the newspaper 
ublishers should be forgotten. Selfish requirements and demands founded 

ereon, that serve only to put obstacles in the publishers’ way and prevent 
better service to all, should be taboo. 

is is a new day, with new conditions, situations, and |e agen and they 
are best met and most satisfactorily solved in every line of business by those 
of vision and mind who can see beyond the moment and think without the 
accompaniment of a precedent. 

The pre-eminent value c* newspapers among advertising media was absolutely 
established and acknowledged in the dark days behind us. 

The need of the newspaper as an advertising medium was never greater than 
now, and surely will increase in days to come, when the period of re-adjustment 
already dawning will tax our resourcefulness to the utmost. 

Right now every shoulder should go to the wheel with a hearty Heave Ho! 

The newspaper publishers have truly earned and richly deserve unhesitating 
= eng oy support, 

eave ! 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES OF NEWSPAPERS 


9 East 37th Street Tribune Building Chemical Buildin 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS . 


Examiner Building Title Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO i LOS ANGELES 
ay Building 
ATLANTA 


Post-Intelligencer Building 
SEATTLE 
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turns and the retailers’ one per 
cent is added to the amount they 
are charged for their flowers. 
The commission houses turn in 
the money at regular intervals to 
the treasurer of the corporation. 

The new plan is working 
smoothly and favorably. Under 
it no individual member has cause 
to feel that he is being obliged 
to pay an unfair amount of the 
expense of advertising that 
should benefit his big competitor 
as well as himself. 

An important part of the as- 
sociation’s work necessarily is in 
educating and encouraging the 
individual florist to work up to 
the set pattern. Much of this 
education is done through circu- 
lar letters, many of which are 
sent out. 

One such letter recently called 
the retailers’ attention to the ab- 
normal supply of flowers that 
was on the market and called up- 
on each to do his share in order- 
ing a larger than usual stock and 
putting on an extra sale in that 
particular flower. 

“In this way,” said the circular, 
“you will help save the producer 
from the loss that would come 
from dumping this surplus stock. 
You would not lose any money, 
as you would be selling more 
flowers. And, best of all, you 
would bring new people into your 
store and thus get new cus- 
tomers.” 


Even, After All 


A _suspicious-looking customer was 
boasting to a grocer of the cheapness of 
ten pounds of sugar he had bought at 
a rival shop. 

“Let me weigh the package,” said 
the grocer. 

The othér assented, and it was found 
two pounds short. 

The man looked perplexed for a mo- 
ment and then said: “I don’t think he 
cheated me much, for while he was 
getting the sugar I pocketed two tins of 
éondensed milk.—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Sarnoff-Irving Hat With 
Hanff-Metzger 


Hanff-Metzger, Incorporated, New 
York, is preparing and will place the 
newspaper campaign of Sarnoff-Irving 
Hat Stores, Incorporated. 

The campaign has already started in 
New Orleans and will open in othe 
cities, including New York, within the 
next few weeks. 
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Advertising an Auto Theft 
Signal Device 


An unusual way of advertising an 
automobile theft-signal device is being 
used by the Security Manufacturing 
Co., of Los Angeles, California. The 
campaign, soon to start in a number of 
trade publications and national periodi- 
cals, is keyed to the following reward- 
offer, prominently featured in each ad- 
vertisement: 

“$100 REWARD 

“One hundred dollars ($100) reward 
will be paid by the Security Manu 
facturing Co. for the arrest and con. 
viction on the charge of grand larceny, 
or other felony charges, of any one 
operating an automobile guarded by 4 
Security Auto Theft-Signal, or tamper- 
ing with the Theft-Signal, or trying to 
remove it from the wheel of the car 
without the proper key.” _ 

The device consists of a heavy metal 
ring or shackle, which fits around the 
tire and rim of one of the car’s wheels, 
preferably the right hand front wheel. 
It is enameled bright red to make it 
conspicuous. 

An interesting angle of the copy is 
an effort on the part of the advertiser 
to enlist the interest of the public to 
the point of becoming a sort of national 
mutual protective association. This is 
done as follows—quoting from one of 
the advertisements: 

“If a thief attempts to drive off with 
a car guarded by the Security Auto 
Theft-Signal, or even tamper, with the 
Theft-Signal, he attracts attention of 
police, detectives and public. Every 
man, woman and child now guards the 
car equipped with this Theft-Signal.” 


Foreign Sales of Chewing Gum 
Increase 


Chewing gum exports from this coun- 
try showed a gain of 27 per cent last 
year, and ll figures for January, 
with an increase of 2 per cent over 
those of the corresponding month in 
1919, indicated a further expansion. Ice- 
land and Spain, with purchases of $78 
and $485, respectively, were about the 
only purchasers of gum in Europe in 
1918, with the exception of some bought 
for the allied armies. The American 
soldier taught Europe to chew chicle, 
however, and last year amounts varying 
from $1 to Germany to $109,642 to Bel- 
gium went to ten other European na- 
tions, and the exports of the first peace 
year were distributed: to a total of 
seventy-two countries. 


South Bend Publishers Change 
Name 


The Tribune Printing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Sout Bend, nd., 
Tribune, has filed amended articles 
of association with the Indiana Secre 
tary of State under which it_ has 
changed its name to “South Bend 
Tribune.” At the same time the or- 
ganization has increased its common 
capital stock to $400,000. 
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Consistent Growth 


































INK 


The business of this advertis- 
ing agency has shown steady 
growth each year since its incep- 
tion, six years ago. No single 
year in this, our business lifetime, 
shows a slump. Eighty-five per- 
cent of our business volume in 
1919 came from advertisers whom 
we created—firms whose initial 
advertising was done with us. 





Reena 


Some other pertinent facts 
about this business are set forth 
in the booklet ‘“‘How to Judge 
an Advertising Agency.” A 
copy will be sent you on request. 


“CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 


214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Tulsi 


Has A Circulatiogg 


paper that men 

women and 
children read | Tri 
and believe in 


Every sub- 
scriber pays. 
Two-thirds of 
them pay in 

advance 


Richard Lloyd Jones, Ed. T. Floyd McPherson, Bus. M@ The { 


The Tulsa Tribune, formerly The Tulsa Democrat, was purchased lj unpai 
October by Richard Lloyd Jones. Before coming to Tulsa, Mr. Jones had Auc 
since 1911 the proprietor editor of The Wisconsin State Journal of Madiw§ The T 
which he sold to come to this rapidly growing region. 

For more than eight years Mr. Jones was the associate editor of Collie 
Weekly in New York, and for two years prior he was the editor of the Commpsof ea 
politan Magazine. slong 

It was Mr. Jones who founded the Lincoln Farm Association and built i All as 
National Memorial to Lincoln at his birthplace in Kentucky. iG 

In Wisconsin he was active in patriotic work, fighting the pro-German forme is 
He nearly trebled the circulation of his Wisconsin paper and he brings to 0 
homa wide experience in national editorial service. 

Associated with him is his former business manager, Mr. T. Floyd McPh§ degre 
son, widely known among newspaper builders, who is business manager of Tiipecj 
Tulsa Tribune. hs thi 

The Tulsa Tribune has struck the keynote of service. It is the great hom jp ad 
paper of the people in the richest per capita city in the world advert: 


NATIONEPRI 


G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
NR ID CN. 6c 06s 0 os wa.00'8s Paes ocd aa PUWk aS ce obeks cial : 
Ns adn hn 0d 5 aways 4 cane d pone ie tected ee Aver 
OETA CE AE 
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Cribune 
jood As Gold 


er Capita in the World 


RECORD WE SUBMIT TO 
YOU WITH PRIDE 


the close of the first five months under its present management The 
Tribune announces with much satisfaction and pride that already 


60% OF ITS TOTAL CIRCULATION 
IS PAID IN ADVANCE 


Average daily paid circulation six months ending March 31 


are 4), a Eee 


Uirculation receipts increased during March, 1920, 116.8% 
mpared with November, 1919. 
A CIRCULATION GOOD AS GOLD 


id circulation. The Tribune has executed this commission to the limit. 
‘chased unpaid subscribers have been cut off our lists in accordance with the rules 
Audit Bureau of Circulations of which the Tribune is a member. 
The Tribune circulation is in the following condition: 
All mail subscriptions paid in advance. 
All city circulation paid in advance by independent carriers at the begin- 
of each week for the current week’s delivery or by the subscriber in advance 
tlonger period. ; 
1d built § All agents in the suburban and country districts are reliable persons. In- 
#s are rendered weekly and if riot paid promptly the privilege of selling the 
ne is taken away from agents. 
NO PERSON IS FORCED TO READ THE TRIBUNE 
Since the value of any newspaper to the advertisers depends largely upon 
degree of confidence the readers have in the newspaper, advertisers will 
tiate the tremendous stride forward The Tribune has made in the few 
hs this paper has been under present control. A circulation sixty per cent 
in advance is something the value of which can not be over-estimated by 
idvertiser who seeks an audience of paying buyers. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, Inc. 
Avenue Building New York 


Boylston Street Boston 
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“Copy’s The Thing,” But 


sometimes the plan is more important than 
the copy. In fact, we believe that an original 
and improved plan back of the advertising is 
more profitable than novel copy. 


To dig down deep into trade conditions, to 
analyze markets, and then to evolve a new 
and better selling idea is a harder and higher 
accomplishment than to create a quaint 
“spread.” 


There is a lot of good advertising copy ap- 
pearing these days. It represents the first 
line of an advancing army. But the success: 
of it depends largely on what is going on in 


the rear. 


Does this appeal to you? Potential Affni- 


ties please write. 


The Manternach Company 
Advertising cAgents 
Hartford 


New York Buffalo 
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Insured 
Quality Came With 
Advertising 





Step by Step Through the Centu- 
ries Commercial Quality Has 
Improved and Reputation Has 
Become an Attribute Earnestly 
Sought For and Zealously’ Pro- 
tected by the Manufacturer 





By H. M. Kiesewetter 





— the year 400 the Gauls 
besieged Rome after a brief 
campaign. Bremus, their chief, 
agreed to depart if a certain sum 
of gold were paid as ransom for 
the city. When the scales were so 
nearly balanced that the gold just 
managed to raise the weights in 
the other pan of the scales, yet did 
not actually lift them, the Ro- 
mans grudgingly refused to add 
any more gold. Thereupon Bre- 
mus, with a mighty oath, drew his 
heavy sword and threw it on the 
weights, commanding the officers 
who accompanied him to do the 
same. He then compelled the Ro- 
mans to pour in enough gold to 
raise not only the original weights 
but also the swords, exclaiming, 
“Woe to the Vanquished!” or, as 
it has been translated by others, 
“Let the Loser Pay.” 

It is this principle that guided 
commerce from ancient until mod- 
ern times. Each man for himself 
and let the devil take the less 
crafty. 

It is remarkable, indeed, to note 
the many devices to which age 
after age resorted to keep away 
from the natural, frank, open, 
above-board dealing of the pres- 
ent advertising age. 

The earliest known system of 
commerce was based upon the 
force of arms. The ancient mer- 
chant cities maintained armies to 
crush possible competitors. Car- 
thage, for instance, had her army. 
So likewise Rome. The jealousy 
of the two nations led to the 
Punic Wars and to that famous, 





Portion of address before the New 
York Advertising Club. 
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N spite of all the signs re- 
questing absolute silence 
in the reading-room, Judge 
stays right on the table in: 


660 Country and social clubs; 

278 Fraternity Houses; 

212 Libraries; 

125 Y. M. C. A.’s 

and 57 Manufacturers’ 

reading-rooms. 
Seems kind of hard, doesn’t 
it: to ask a man with a sense 
of humor to read Judge from 
cover to cover and smile a 
silent smile. 


Think of the circulation, 
though! We've never been 
able to figure how many 
readers per copy we get in 
the hush of those reading- 
rooms—we'd have to count 
out loud. ~ 


175,000 guaranteed 
Print order over 250,000 








uddoe 
The 


Happy Medium 
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ADVERTISING 
UNDERWEAR 


| 
Sellingunderweartowom- | 
en is to sell them a style. i 
And there’s more style in | 
underwear than is usually } | 
conceded. First of all | | 
there’sthe comfort of the | | 
garment—then the “fit”— | | 
maybe the way a shoulder 
strap is placed—or howthe | 
garment fastens or doesn’t. 
We have made a careful 
study of just suchstyle de-_ | 
tails—the selling points— | 
and show them by illustra- | 
tion. 


95% of our work 
appears unsigned 


FITZWATER | 
STUDIO | 


432 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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oft-repeated peroration of Cato’s 
—‘Delenda est Carthago.” 

Then, as commerce became less 
concentrated, the principle of 
monopoly replaced that of the 
army. Kings and rulers granted 
monopolies to their favorites or 
creditors—the idea being to com- 
pel the buyer to go to one source 
of supply and there to rob him to 
your heart’s content. 

Then the makers of goods tried 
to secure the co-operation of mid- 
dlemen and subordinates by brib- 
ery and other subterranean meth- 
ods—an era of which we still 
have some lingering reminders. 

Finally has come the age of ad- 
vertising, when the manufacturer 
stands openly by his goods, and 
truthfully tells the world of their 
qualities. 

He is willing to acquire a repu- 
tation, good or bad, based on the 
merit of his product. 

Heretofore manufacturers 
sought to avoid a reputation of 
any kind. 

“Reputation,” someone has said, 
“is like a man’s shadow. Good 
or evil, he cannot divorce himself 
from it.” 

Once a manufacturer advertises, 
he has a reputation from which 
he cannot separate himself. He 
knows that mistakes are costly. A 
reputation, once broken, may pos- 
sibly be mended, but the world 
will always keep an eye on the 
spot where the crack has been. _ 

Hence it is that advertising is 
an insurance of effort to produce 
the best. ~ 


George Washington’s Old 
Church Advertises 


George Washington never dreamed 
that one day the famous church which 
he had attended would advertise in the 
newspapers. But this morning Wash- 
ington newspapers carried an advertise- 
ment urging the people to “come and 
worship with us” in the Pohick Church 
in Mount Vernon Parish. The adver- 
tisement added that the church was 
built in 1773 and was Washington’s 
own home church. 

“The old graveyard is still of in 
terest and open to the public,” said the 
notice, which went on: 

“See Camp Humphreys and Wood- 
lawn Mansion, and worship at Pohick 
Church, then see the Government Re- 
formatory and the District Farm.”— 
New York Times. 
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No_ advertising 
agency without 
A. B. C. mem- 
bership can give | 
100% service to f 
its clients. 



















Is your agent a 
member—if not 
why notr 
















































Odd Buying Habits of the American 
Customer 


More About Certain Curious Ideas, a Knowledge of Which Is an 
Invaluable Asset to Sales Managers 


By Ray Giles 


HY was it that for nearly a 

century the farmers in a 
large section of Indiana insisted 
on using a left-hand plow? 
Throughout the rest of the United 
States right-hand plows were in 
fashion. 

Here is the explanation, given 
by H. E. Everett, managing edi- 
tor of the Chilton Tractor Jour- 
nal: 

“The plows in the olden days 
when oxen were used were made 
left-handed, as there was a belief 
that oxen could be better handled 
in that way. The earlier plow 
factories served only local mar- 
kets, and naturally catered to local 
ideas and built left-hand plows. 
When the large plow manufactur- 
ing companies developed and mar- 
keted plows all over the country 
the Indiana farmers still insisted 
on left-hand plows. Happily, how- 
ever, the standardizations brought 
about by the war, in the interests 
of economy, did away with the 
left-hand plow. 

“Until the war brought about 
standards in wagon sizes and con- 
struction the manufacturers had 
to cater to the whims of different 
sections, particularly as to size 
and width of wheels. In the big 
corn-producing States of the Mid- 
dle West it is hard to sell a farmer 
a cultivator without a seat on 
which he can ride, while in some 
Eastern sections, such as the East- 
ern shore of Maryland, a farmer 
considers a desire to ride a culti- 
vator a prima-facie evidence of 
laziness. Nearly every farm ma- 
chine has to be made in a number 
of styles and sizes to meet the 
fancies of farmers in different 
sections, although fundamentally 
all types may be equally efficient. 
It is largely a matter of habit and 
tradition.” 

The sales manager for one of 
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the largest wagon manufacturers 
adds: “The New Englander has 
never yet accepted for general use 
the bottom dumping contraciors’ 
wagon. Hestill persistently sticks 
to the old-style two-wheeled tip- 
cart, Ten thousand of these can 
be seen to one of the modern bot- 
tom dump wagons. This holds 
pretty generally true throughout 
New England.” 

From one of the largest manu- 
facturers of builders’ hardware 
comes this: “We manufacture fix- 
tures for exit doors such as are 
ysed upon churches and theatres, 
and such as you will find upon the 
Cleveland schools, the doors being 
always unlocked from the inside 
and opened at a slight push upon 
a bar, although it can be firmly 
locked from the outside, the same 
as any ordinary door. We are 
told that in a raid upon a Chinese 
gambling den in San Francisco a 
number of these were found upon 
the entrances, evidently for the 
purpose of affording the inmates 
quick exit in case of an alarm, 
while preventing the entrance of 
raiders.” 

Meanwhile improved roads are 
retiring the footscraper for good, 
and edge tools must have not only 
quality, but style. 

EVEN 

The committee which is in 
charge of the revision of pharma- 
copeeia finds that each time the 
book is revised certain deletions 
are urged by members from sec- 
tions of the country in which the 
preparations mentioned by them 
are not much employed. Mem- 
bers from other localities oppose 
this action, as that very remedy is 
in strong demand with them. 

For example, extract of rhu- 
barb and soda sells well in New 

(Continued on page 153) 


THE DRUGGIST HAS PROBLEMS 
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FORTIFY YOUR PRESENT MARKET 
AGAINST FUTURE COMPETITION 


And be ready for the period that is rapidly approach- 
ing when the supply of goods in many lines will 
exceed the demand, when competition will be keen 
again, and when manufacturers will have to do more 
than quote prices. 


OUR PREMIUM SERVICE TAKES CARE 
OF THIS SITUATION 


IT IS “GOOD-WILL ADVERTISING” 


It insures continuous buying on the part of the con- 
sumer, because he receives a direct monetary return 
for money expended. Quality and price being equal 
he will insist on such brands. 





No stock to carry. No detail to worry over. No investment 
for premiums. You pay after the sale has been made. 

The following firms that we serve are a few that may 

be referred to: 

The Nestles Food Company 

Lever Brothers Company 

The J. B. Williams Co. 

Foulds Milling Company 

Federal Snap Fastener Corporation. 


If you have a trade-mark product, write or ‘phone 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE COMPANY 


50 and 52 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 


ESTEN W. PORTER, President and General Manager 
F. W. HUTCHINSON, Sales Manager 
Telephones—Franklin 1130-1131 
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Pu Nn ch advertising 


So does SKETCH. 
London Illustrated News- 
Pan—etc. But 

if you should happen 





to read an advertisement 
therein—you 
would hardly think 
that you 

were being 
advertised to. 

So it 1s 

that a Canadian 
seeing some 

U. S. magazine-— 
reads, perhaps, 

the advertisements 


[But] - 
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but in an impersonal 
and detached 
manner—not figuring 
that he is included 

in the “family circle,” 
nor | fact] is he. 

But when he sees 
advertising in 


The Daily Newspapers 





of Canada 


ah! that’s “something 
else again.” 


Your agency will no doubt investi- 
gate this field for you—or these 
papers certainly will give you data. 


City Population Paper City Population Paper 
Halifax, 70,000 Chronicle Toronto, 547,371. Mail & 
N. S. Echo Ont. Empire 

Herald & Winnipeg, 255,000 Free Press 

Mail Man. Tribune 

St. John, 52,000 Standard Regina, 35,000 Leader 
N. B. —— Sask. 

& Times Se, 
uebec, 105,000 fe Solel Sagemen, 24,000 Star 
aX elegra 

Montreal, 800,000 Gazette Calgary, 60,000 Herald 
P. Q. La Patrie soos 


La Presse Edmonton, 55,000 Journal 
Ottawa, 127,458 Citizen Aka. 
nt. 


Journal— Vancouver, 170,000 Sun 
Dailies B. World 
London, 60,000 Advertiser Victoria, 40,000 Colonist 
Ont. Free Press B. C. 











Advertising Agency, Toronto, Montreal 
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Big Change in 
Production of Wealth 


The South Is the Most Prosperous 
Farming Section of America 


HE South increased its 1919 crop 

values a billion dollars about the 
year preceding. This was 60% of the 
total increase for the whole country. 

The crop values of Texas were the 
largest of any state. Iowa was second 
with 215 million dollars less than the 
Lone Star state. 

North Carolina was fourth of all the 
states in the Union, being surpassed only 
by Texas, Iowa and Illinois. The Tar- 
heel state led Kansas by 52 million and 
Missouri by 134 million and exceeded by 
323 million dollars the crop value of the 
entire New England states. 

Tiny South Carolina surpassed Indiana by 
17 million dollars and beat New York and 
Pennsylvania by a considerable margin. 
Mississippi, only recently recovered from the 
boll weevil invasion, surpassed the great 
state of Wisconsin in the value of her agri- 
cultural products. 

Georgia outstripped Ohio, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Michigan and Nebraska. Only three 
of the northern or western states out-pro- 
duced her. 

The one medium that reaches the leaders 
in southern agriculture is 


Tt: PROGRESSIVE 


L. A. NIVEN, Advertising Manager 

Home Office: Birmingham, Alabama 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 

R. B. FARRIS, Director of Advertising 
708 Kesner Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC. 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 

Conway Building, Chicago, III. 351 Fourth Avenue, New York, -N. Y. 
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Texas 
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England but very slowly in the 
South: A pleasant-tasting laxa- 
tive called Citrate Solution of 
Magnesia has a large sale in most 
cities. In Utah, however, there is 
no demand for this preparation, 
as the inhabitants have never been 
educated as to its use, and doctors 
do not prescribe it. 

B. H. Badanes, manager of the 
advertising department of Louis 
K. Liggett Company, kindly pro- 
vides me with these unusually in- 
teresting comments: 

“At the soda fountains in the 
New England stores, when a cus- 
tomer calls for a soda of any fla- 
yor without specifying ‘Ice Cream 
Soda’ he expects to get a soda 
made with plain cream. 

“That is, for example, a Choco- 
late Soda would be made with 
chocolate syrup, plain cream and 
soda. Almost throughout the rest 
of the country when a chocolate 
soda is called for it is taken for 

ted that it is to be made with 
ee cream unless otherwise speci- 


“In New England Cold Coffee 
Soda is a predominating flavor, 
not popular at all in any other 
section of the country. 

“In New England, for years the 
public believed that the best rub- 
ber goods were white in color. 
Everywhere else the public asso- 
ciated the red color with quality 
when buying rubber goods. 

“We have found that the New 
England ladies were slower in 
adopting the general use of cos- 
metics than those in almost any 
other section of the country. The 
sale for face powder, for exam- 
ple, several years ago was insig- 
nificant in the New England 
States, as compared with any other 
section of the country. The sale 
of rouges now is comparatively 
small.” 

The Mexicans and half-breeds 
of the deserts of California and 
Arizona buy large quantities of a 
certain preparation advertised as 
protection against moths. The 
owner of the preparation did not 
know that he hada first-class 
cootie exterminator and had never 
so advertised it. 

The president of a company 
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manufacturing a hair remedy re- 
ports: “In my advertising experi- 
ence I have been handling mostly 
drug-store products, and very of- 
ten find that a hair tonic will 
have a good sale in certain states, 
while in others the demand seems 
to be limited, although the adver- 
tising is of the same volume. For 
instance, Wisconsin, as you know, 
is made up largely of a foreign 
population, and I have found it 
the hardest state of any for a hair 
tonic. This tonic is not a hair re- 
storer, but a prepared tonic. I 
found in the same State, however, 
that home remedies like ointments 
and cough and cold cures sell 
well. 

“All of this being true, I have 
found the only practical way to 
handle the advertising and sales 
of different products is to test out 
your territories and be governed 
by results.” 

Let us return to the soda foun- 
tain. 

From a trade paper comes this: 
“In the Southern States the Cola 
drinks are most popular, as the 
caffeine in them provides a cer- 
tain amount of stimulant. There 
must be at least fifty or more Cola 
beverages under special or trade 
names bought most largely in the 
South. The demand and sale for 
such drinks are much less in the 
Northern States.” 


BOTTLED COCA-COLA APPARENTLY 
HAS DIFFERENT TASTE 


S. C. Dobbs, president of the 
Coca-Cola Company, gives an in- 
teresting illustration of attitude of 
mind toward his product in bot- 
tles and from the fountain. He 
says, “Coca-Cola is put up in bot- 
tles and also served at soda foun- 
tains in glasses. It is the same 
thing whether in a bottle or in a 
glass, and yet we have a great 
many people tell us that Coca- 
Cola in a bottle is much better 
than at a soda fountain, and oth- 
ers will claim that Coca-Cola sold 
at a soda fountain is stronger and 
has a better flavor than that in 
bottles, 

“This all goes to show that the 
mind has a great deal to do even 
with one’s taste.” 
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1886 
34 YEARS 


That’s the consistent 
record of the MOLINE 
PLOW CO. in the adver- 
tising columns of FARM 
MACHINERY-FARM POWER. 
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Pane MACHINERY 


The MOLINE 


Tractoris Universal 
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*‘Arm in Arm’’ we have 
both “‘grown up”’ with 
the Farm Equipment In- 
dustry— growth that is 
based on REAL Service 
to the trade. ‘ 


Perhaps you have a problem 
in Tractor and Farm Equipment 
Distribution. Write us for facts 
gleaned from long experience 
with successful arm Equip- 
ment Dealers and Manufactur 
ers. 


FARM MACHINERY- 
FARM POWER 


Charter Member 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. ° 
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Perhaps one of the prize soda- 
fountain experiences comes from 
Philadelphia. In the early days of 
the enforcement of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act the proprietor of 
a cheap store in the slums was 
ordered to label the syrups used 
in his soda water to show that 
they were adulterated and not 
“pure food.” 

Some time after the official re- 
turned. He found a rush busi- 
ness under way. He also found 
a sign which read: 

“All Our Syrups Are. Highly 
Adulterated.” 

To the negroes, Italians and 
other illiterate peoples of that sec- 
tion of the city the word “adul- 
terated” was meaningless. But 
when coupled with the word 
“highly,” they felt sure that some- 
thing particularly good was being 
placed before them. 


CIGAR-SHAPE PREFERENCES 


It is only a few steps from the 
soda fountain to the cigar coun- 
ter. Frank Harwood, advertising 
director of the General Cigar Co, 
Inc., volunteers this: “In a cer- 
tain New England city a local 
brand of cigar is the favorite son. 
It is a tightly-made cigar, hard 
on the draw. The people of that 
city evidently like their cigars that 
way. 

“For a long time smokers in the 
stretch between Memphis and 
New Orleans preferred their Robt. 
Burns cigars in a plump shape. 
The rest of the country preferred 
the longer, slimmer, Longfellow 
and Invincible sizes. 

“Owls sold in the Londres shape 
everywhere save in New Orleans. 
New England, by the way, is 
strongly wedded to Londres-shape 
cigars.” 

And in case he is new at the 
business, the tobacconist will also 
be interested in this selling tip 
from Mr. Harwood. A freshly 
opened vox of cigars inside the 
case does not really begin to sell 
fast until a few of the cigars are 
removed from the top layer. But 
—if you place the box open on top 
of the counter, be sure to replace 
each cigar as fast as it is bought 
—keeping the box completely 
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Official Publication of 





The American Legion 


announces the following members of its new editorial staff 


Editor: HAROLD W. ROSS 
Managing Editor: JOHN T. WINTERICH 
Associate Editors: PHILIP VON BLON> 


TYLER H. BLISS, J. W. RIXEY SMITH 
(Washington Correspondent) 


“Wally’s” cartoons will hereafter appear in 
The American Legion Weekly 





These men are known to every veteran of the 
World War through their work in connection 
with “The Stars and Stripes”—the official 
newspaper of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 
























Under their editorial management, The 
American Legion Weekly will continue to 
stand as the printed exponent of those ideals 
and principles upon which The American 
Legion is founded. 










THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Owned and published exclusively by The American Legion 


Publication Office: 627 WEST 43d ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
H. D. CUSHING, Advertising Manager 










RHODES & LEISENRING, Western Representatives 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Sweetnin’ in the Makin’ 
requires a lot of power 
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10,000 
Bg. P. 
Boiler 
Room 
of a 
Louisiana 
Sugar 
Mill 





The cane sugar mills in this country, most of them being 
in Louisiana and Texas where the sugar cane is grown, are 
interesting from an engineering standpoint. 

It requires a lot of machinery and power to convert the 
cane juice into the “sweetnin’” that goes into your coffee. 


In the use of power, the average horse power per plant di 
the sugar mills places them about third among the variow 
industries, the steel mills being first and the textile milk 
second. 

The power plant engineers and superintendents in this 
and other industries in the South are the men who regard 
SOUTHERN ENGINEER as “our own engineering journal.” 


It has several times more circulation in the South than any other 
power plant paper; it pays particular attention to the power require 
ments of Southern industries; it has the confidence of its readers; it 
therefore can serve you most effectively in reaching the South’s power 
plant field. 20,000 A.B.C. proven circulation. 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Members A.B.C. & A.B.P. Atlanta, Ge 


Publishers of Southern Engineer, Cotton and Southern Hardware ané 
Implement Journal 
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filled. Bold, bad smokers with 
loose morals will swipe a cigar 
without much hesitation from a 
partly-emptied box, but the theft 
of a cigar or two from a full deck 
makes them feel unduly conspicu- 
ous. 

E. F. Ames, of Wm. Demuth & 
Co., says about pipes: “In the pipe 
field we find that the largest sale 
for the curved stem pipes is in the 
middle and far-western country, 
and that straight are more largely 
used in the eastern states. For 
instance, the New England mar- 
ket is what we call a straight- 
stem market. This is so marked 
that this year we have made up 
what is known as Eastern and 
Western assortments. 

“Amber has practically dropped 
out of the market as a commer- 
cial commodity in the pipe indus- 
try, and we are using to-day what 
is known as Bakelite, which is a 
synthetic amber made of chemi- 
cals. The sale of Bakelite seems 
to be pretty general, although I 
would say that it was confined 
more to the large centres and the 
better stores. 

“Rubber stem pipes are again 
predominant in New England, 
while celluloid are preferred by 
the country which lies south of 
the Mason-Dixon Line. 

“Pipes made with horn bits are 
usually sold to the foreigners in 
the coal regions and mining re- 
gions of the United States. The 
darker stained pipes, which we 
call Italian Briar, have been sold 
quite generally in this country, 
and I do not know that I could 
make a statement with regard to 
any locality which is absorbing 
this class of merchandise, although 
Ican state that the Canadian mar- 
ket has not accepted, to any ex- 
tent, the Italian Briar.” 

A recent statement made by the 
Bureau of Markets is illuminating 
in that it shows the wide varia- 
tion in consumers’ habits through- 
out the country. For example, 
the North consumes more rolled 
oats per capita than the South. 
Lard compounds have higher 
consumption in the South than in 
the North. The Pacific section 
uses a higher proportion of solid 
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vegetable fats than any other por- 
tion of the country. Cotton seed, 
olive and corn oil show the high- 
est consumption in the Middle At- 
lantic States, as does also mar- 


garine. Peanut butter finds its 
best markets in the Northern and 
Pacific States, molasses in New 
England, syrup in the Southwest 
and honey on the Pacific Coast. 


BLONDE AND BRUNETTE BUTTER 


A New York lady whose serv- 
ants are imported from France 
discovered recently that they had 
brought her a money-saving se- 
cret. The ability of the French 
cook is proverbial. Her cook dis- 
closed the interesting discovery 
that brown eggs far excel white 
ones. In New York brown eggs 
cost less than white. Hence the 
lady’s satisfaction. 

Now we run across another odd 
buying habit when we find that 
although white eggs bring the 
higher price in New York, brown 
ones fetch the premium in Bos- 
ton! 

To satisfy my curiosity I sought 
the solution of the prolem at the 
feet of a domestic science expert. 
The only possibility she could 
suggest was a rumor she once 
heard that brown eggs may be 
slightly stronger in flavor than 
white ones. Hence the browns 
might be somewhat better for 
cooking, while the delicacy of 
whites would give them the pref- 
erence when boiled for breakfast. 

Green asparagus is preferred by 
Boston, but Chicago wants hers 
white. 

Color is also quite a factor in 
butter and cheese. 

Although the complexion of 
butter is standardizing, it is not 
so long ago that manufacturers of 
butter color produced an especial- 
ly strong one called “The St. 
Louis Shade.” More highly-colored 
butter was demanded in that city, 
Philadelphia and Chicago than in 
New Orleans and the South gen- 
erally. Butter of the same color 
was absolutely unsalable in the 
North. 

The South still demands both 
butter and cheese of redder hue 
than the North. Cheese for the 
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«a 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
On April Ist increased 


charges ranging from 21 
cents to 42 cents an inch 
became effective on every 
local advertising account 
in The Atlanta Journal. 

On Friday, April 2nd, 
the day after the in- 


creases went into effect, 
The Journal had poured 


into it 


259 Columns 


of advertising before the 
deluge could be checked. 
Then thousands of lines 
of advertising were de- 
clined. 

That Friday run broke 
all normal weekday rec- 
ords of The Atlanta Jour- 
nal and every other 
Southern newspaper. 

Such a tribute from 
home merchants to their 
favorite paper lights the 
way for all who would 
advertise in Atlanta. 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 


i 
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Middle West and New York 
should be pale. Canada wants 
brunette cheese but blonde butter, 


AN INHERITED PREJUDICE 


Lingering early impressions 
show up in New England’s atti- 
tude toward her butter tubs. Near- 
by States send their butter to 
New England in spruce tubs. 
Early Western butter came in ash 
tubs. The first shipments of 
Western butter were not quite ap 
to nearby butter in quality. All 
that was remedied long ago, but 
even to this day fine Westem 
creamery butter in ash tubs must 
sometimes be sold at a lower price 
when placed beside exactly the 
same butter in spruce. 

Although Wisconsin yields sec- 
ond place to none for fine cheese, 
many people in the Middle West 
express a preference for “New 
York” cheese. Any uncolored 
cheese in their opinion comes 
from the Empire State, so the 
grocer usually satisfies them by 
merely getting out the light prod- 
uct and not worrying too much 
about its birthplace. 

A most interesting soup story 
comes from W. S. Wheeler of the 
Joseph Campbell Company: 

“The demand for Pepperpot 
Soup is very much heavier in 
any other section of the country. 
In years past, in Philadelphia, this 
soup was sold by street vendors 
who cried their wares from house 
to house, some of them singing a 
little chanty in praise of Pepper- 
pot. Whether this was so in Chi- 
cago, we are unable to say.” 

Some kinds of food have been 
much more largely introduced, 
and therefore enjoyed a much 
greater sale in one part of the 
country than in others. A certain 
brand of French Sardines was in- 
troduced into New York. A few 
years ago a wholesaler in New 
York bought: a large quantity of 


| the brand that had been intro- 


duced into New England, but not 
in New York, and for months the 
goods, which were fully as good 
quality as those known in New 
York, stood in his warehouse 
waiting for a buyer. Finally he 
sold the brand at a large loss, not 
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The War Staff Carries On. 





- the group of ex- 
perts who perfected 
the army rifle were to 
engage themselves in 
the production of 
sporting firearms they 
would have the confi- 
dence of all big game 
hunters. Their record 
and achievements 
would guarantee suc- 
cess. 


Many of the staff of men 


who made The Stars and 
Stripes so successful in 
France are associated to- 


gether in publishing the same 
paper for the ex-service men 
in the United States. The 
old staff whose efforts pro- 
duced and distributed the 
paper overseas to lighten the 
weary march are working 
together now at home giving 
to the news that intimate 
touch and irrepressible hu- 
mor that enlivens the less 


adventurous round of work- 


aday life. 


The Stars and Stripes 
treats the ex-service man’s 
affairs with intimate knowl- 
edge. Many of them are 
serious affairs like insurance, 
pensions, bonuses and mili- 
tary legislation in force and 
pending. It gives informa- 
tion, authentic and without 
bias—from the doughboys 
who make it their business 
to know the many thousands 
who want to know. 


There are no casual 
readers of The Stars and 
Stripes. The paper touches 


the ex-service man too inti- 
mately for casualness. He's 
an adherent; a loyal fol- 
lower. And remember there 
are four millions of ex-service 
men in the United States— 
big earners and good buyers. 
They constitute a_ specific 
market, that can best be 
reached through The Stars 
and Stripes. 


Che Starsiimd Stripes 


200-209 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
‘ ROBERT E. WARD, Advertising Representative 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Advertising Rate, 25 cents per line. 


5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Rate Card upon application 


Guaranteed net paid circulation, 60,000. 


Actual circulation each week, 80,000. 
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‘‘Human Interest”’ 
Scenarios 


The ordinary industrial motion picture lacks human interest. 


We knew that Scenario writers who were masters of the much- 
mouthed, little-used “human interest” element were scarce. 


But we knew Mr. Lyne S. Metcalfe, who was a Sunday editor 
of the Chicago Tribune for some years, when advertising men 
were watching its phenomenal circulation growth. 


We are pleased to announce that keen, trained journalistic 
instinct, with extraordinary motion picture experience 


Will Now Edit All Scenarios Of The Bray Studios 


We knew Mr. Metcalfe as film editor of the Keeley-Handy Syn- 
dicate, and later as editor of the only industrial motion picture 
trade paper—The Moving Picture Age—a position that gave 
him a comprehensive view of the activities of the whole 
industry. 


We knew that his mail came from all over the world,—from 
every sort of organization,—social, religious, educational, civic, 
business, etc.—from people who wanted pictures and equip- 
ment, and producers and manufacturers who make them. Ex- 
ceptional training is typical of the Bray Studios staff. 


“See Bray. divot 


The Bray Studios are the oldest, largest and most experienced 
producers of industrial motion pictures,—Originators and paten- 
tees of the animated cartoon process, and of the Animated 
technical drawing,—producers of the internationally known 
Bray Pictograph. Our representatives call only by appointment. 








THE BRAY PICTURES CORPORATION 


23 East 26th Street 208 So. La Salle Street 
New York City Chicago, IIL 
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because the goods were not up to 
standard, but simply because they 
were not known in the New York 
market. The buyer was a New 
England man who was selling the 
brand right along. This is rather 
a trade instance than an odd buy- 
ing habit of the people. 

Until a few years ago macaroni 
was unknown in certain country 
districts near the Canadian line. 
Neither the storekeepers nor the 
people had ever seen such a thing. 
The storekeepers bought the goods 
as an experiment and found that 
they sold readily. Some new ar- 
ticles of food can be successfully 
introduced in the smaller towns, 
rather than the cities, while with 
other foods, like cereals, for in- 
stance, the first popularity has to 
be secured in the cities. It has 
been found to be good business to 
introduce such foods in the cities, 
then later on in the smaller com- 
munities. 

In the State of Maine, a large 
area is so used to cream of tartar 
biscuit that popular brands of 
baking powder are not sold at all 
in numerous stores. The public, 
for many years, has been used to 
using cream of tartar rather than 
baking powder. 

What is known as “scrapple” is 
largely sold in and about Phila- 
delphia, and to a small extent in 
some other eastern territory, but 
this product is hardly known else- 
where. 

When a new food is introduced 
in some section of the country, it 
often happens that it is very diffi- 
cult to sell a still better food of 
the same kind in its stead, the 
point being that when the people 
once get used to a flavor or a 
brand they adhere to it sharply. 

Canned fish is much more large- 
ly sold in the interior, one reason 
being that persons near the sea- 
coast are able to obtain fresh fish. 

A sales manager whose experi- 
ence in the grocery field is wide 
says, “Hot foods such as chili con 
carne, chicken tamales, pepper 
sauces, and all foods of that type, 
are sold almost exclusively in the 
warmer climates, and although 
Some of these foods were in 
vogue for a limited time a few 
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Subscription Renewed 
Thirty-Five Times 
and Going Strong 


A few months ago I 
called on the president of 
one of the largest worsted 
mills in the United States. 
This mill is an advertiser 
of ours and the president of 
the corporation is a close 
reader of our paper. 


He told me that nearly 
thirty-five years ago when 
my father first started the 
American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter that he — the 
mill president — saved my 
father’s life. 

It seems that at this mill a new 
waterpower plant was being devel- 
oped, a canal cut through solid 
ledge and a new wheel being in- 
stalled in the pit. 

It was dark when my father 
reached this mill on a visit, but the 
president of the corporation was 
anxious to show his new water- 
power development and both men 
went out to see the work, the 
president of the mill leading on 
with a lantern in his han 

He knew the path and the nar- 
row plank which crossed over the 
deep wheel pit, but my father 
didn’t know it and fell in, but was 
caught and hauled back by the mill 
man—George C. Moore. 

Mr. Moore was a subscriber to 
the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter when this happened in 
1887 and is a subscriber today— 
confidence that has covered nearly 
thirty-five 4 ws 

(Signed) C, Randolpk Bennett. 

We not only want to carry the 
advertising that the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter deserves and that 
the industry wants, but we also 
want to give personal service to 
every advertiser. 


STANDARD 7x10 PAGE 


Advertising rates upon 
application 


American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter 


530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

614 Tribune Bldg., New York. 

119 8. 4th St., Philadelphia. 

651 Hippodrome Annex, Cleveland. 

931 Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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ry Jy Physicians 





‘The National Ma 
of Medicine 


used by National Advertisers 


WANTED 


5 Automobile Ad- 
vertisements of Cars 
Suitable for Doctors 





gazine 





The American Journal of 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


S. DeWitt Clough, Advertising Manager 
4753 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
H.R. Saunders, Eastern Representative 
47 W. 34th St., New York City 
Telephone Greeley 2999 








Underwear & Hosiery 
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320 Bway New York 
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years ago in northern cities, | 
think you will find very few of 
them sold now in states north of 


Oklahoma, Louisiana and Akh- 
bama. 
“During my career as_ sales 


manager for a canned meat pack- 
er, I sold hundreds of thousands 
of cases of canned tripe and do 
not think that a single case was 
shipped north of the Mason and 
Dixon Line.” 

Where the foreign population 
is large, care should be taken with 
the trade-mark and brand name, 
A brand of fish put up under 
some such name as “Elephant 
Brand” or “Eagle Brand” has re- 
peatedly gone poorly with dealers 
catering to foreigners, because 
they suspected that the product 
literally lived up to its name. 


SALESMEN’S KNOWLEDGE MAY HEAD 
OFF DISASTER 


Lemon-flavored crackers have 
never been very successful. A 
prominent cracker manufacturer 
was about to launch a big cam- 
paign on such a product, when an 
experienced salesman in thorough 
touch with the retail trade told 
the management that he knew 
from observation that lemon- 
flavored biscuits wouldn’t sell. 

After a great deal of expeti- 
menting, the chewing gum mant- 
facturers have decided that pep- 
permint is the only flavor that has 
a universal appeal. 

One chewing gum manufactur- 
er who produced a cinnamon-fla- 
vored gum found that it took 
particularly well with the ne 
groes. The reason why he was 
never able to discover. 

The sales manager for a house 
manufacturing arch supports 
writes, “In our business, which is 
mainly the correction of foot 
troubles and largely the correc. 
tion of fallen arches, through the 
medium of the arch prop, we find 
that it takes a clever salesman to 
introduce our goods successfully 
in the South. 

“This is largely because of the 


fact that our goods are 
mainly to the laboring class, 
which in the South is colo 


The negro is born with a flat foot 
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| ERWIN, WASEY €? COMPANY 


CAdvertising. 


CHICAGO 








All of our work is done 
with care, and is the 
product not alone of 
experience and skill, but 
of specific, adequate 


and reliable information 
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| Concentrate on Quality j 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 

Costs more 

Worth much more 





LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


New York City 
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and is not aware of the fact that 
he has one.” 

In Southern rural districts, at 
saw-mill commissaries and gen- 
eral stores darkies frequently ask 
for Coca-Cola. The clerk asks, 
“What flavor?” They specify 
strawberry, sarsaparilla or lemon 
—whichever their preference may 
be. The name Coca-Cola has 
come to mean any carbonated 
drink to them. 

When electric irons were first 
introduced, they sold very poorly 
in the South. The negroes do 
most of the washing and ironing 
in the South, and they were afraid 
to use the electric irons. Several 
large sales and educational cam- 
paigns had to be launched by the 
manufacturers before the ne- 
groes could be persuaded to try 
the electric iron. 

Most cigar smokers have an 
idea that the color of the wrapper 
indicates the strength of a cigar. 
It does no such thing. Except 
on straight Havana cigars, the 
wrapper is of very little flavor, 
and comprises but a very small 
part of the cigar. After making, 
cigars of differing shades are 
sorted and matched simply for 
eorenlty of appearance in the 


3 

Maybe the Latin-American who 
wants his bed enameled black 
of such a queer customer after 
all! 


W. C. White With Automo- 
bile Journal Co. 


W. C. White, formerly with Frank 
R. Northrup, meeial newspaper repre- 
sentative, York, is now manager 
of the how. York office of the Auto- 
mobile Journal Publishing Company, of 
Pawtucket, I. 





Procter & Gamble Will Make 
Margarine 


New buildings have been completed 

the Procter & Gamble Co., at Ivory- 

e, for the manufacture of margarine. 
The plant is said to be one of the larg- 
est gad best equipped of its kind in the 
world. 





A general bee ge campaign has 
been panguecies by the United States 
Mutual utomobile Fire Insurance 

qompany, bepinaing in a number of 

the Long Island papers, through W. 
Montague Pearsall, advertising agency, 
New York. 





“When Seconds 
Count” 
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“Publica- 
tions-out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 


———J) 





















Parcel 
\ Post 
Carrier 





No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 
Just drop your ca or article 
into its container, mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
ae t, medium and heavy 
board with sure Lock. 
No Gnaeus OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Advertising Opening 
for Technical Man 


One of our clients, an in- 
dustrial corporation of na- 
tional prominence, has an 
opening presenting unusual 
opportunities for a young 
man with technical train- 
ing, preferably a graduate 
Mining Engineer, who can 
write clean-cut, forceful, 
and interesting English. 


About a half year of travel 
among the nationally dis- 
tributed Plants and Branch 
Offices of the Company, 
and into the various con- 
suming fields, will be nec- 
essary for the purpose of 
making an intensive study 
of the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and utilization of 
the Company’s products. 


The experience thus gained 
and the data collected will 
be the background for the 
preparation of literature 
dealing with the engineer- 
ing uses of the Company’s 
products, the writing: of ar- 
ticles for technical publica- 
tions, the Company’s own 
House Journal, and the 
preparation of advertising 


copy. 


Apply, by letter only, stating 
educational qualifications, experi- 
ence, and salary expected. All 
communications will be held strict- 
ly confidential. 


Clarkson A. Collins, Jr. 


Incorporated 
Advertising and Sales Service 
120 Broadway, New York 
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Hopkins, Presbrey and Sisson, 
Ad Club Nominees 


George W. Hopkins, general sales 
manager of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, New York, has been nom 
nated for the presidency of the New 
York Advertising Club. Mr. Hopkins 
is now president of the club and if te 
elected will hold office for one year, 

Other nominations made are: 

Frank Presbrey, vice-president for 
three years; Oliver B. Merrill, treas 
urer; Francis H. Sisson, director for 
three years; Anthony Van Gytenheek 
director for two years; William H, 
Ingersoll, director for three years. 

The annual meeting of the club, when 
elections will take place, will be held 
on May 11. 

he members of the nominating com 
mittee are Frank H. Little, C © 


Green, Paul Block, W. Roy Barnhill, 
George B. Gallup, Dan A. Carroll and 
T. A. Barrett. 


Akron Organizes Club 


The Ad Club of Akron was organ 
ized last week in Akron, Ohio. More 


than 200 men have agreed to attend 
the first official meeting, to beheld 
April 22. The officers are: 
President, C. H. Kellstadt; first 
vice-president, W. E. Bryan; second 
vice-president, — L. Smith; third vice 


president, A. L. Nash; secretary, V. H 
Cunnyngham; treasurer, 5 W. McGraw; 
trustees, V. E. Lincoln, K. Grae 
F. Dunn, J. P. ~ oe and M. F. 
Hinckle. 


A. M. Minnick Is Cleveland 


Manager 


Minnick, formerly of the ad 
vertising department of the Western 
Electric Company, New York, has been 
appointed manager of the Cleveland 
office of the Manufacturers Publicity 
Bureau, Inc., Chicago. Prior to service 
with the ordnance department of the 
United States Army, Mr. Minnick was 
advertising manager of the Central 
Electric Company, Chicago. 


A. M 


Canadian Accounts for Thorn- 
ton Purkis 


The Chapman Double Ball Bearing 
Company has placed Thornton Purkis, 
Toronto, in charge of its advertising 
Other accounts recently secured by the 
Purkis agency are Leytend Motors, 
Ltd., Franco Trucks (conveyors), the 
Par-ol Company and E. G. West & Co. 


J. A. Henderson at San Fran- 
cisco 


A. Henderson, recently assistant 
manager of the Cleveland office of The 
H. K. McCann Company, has been 
transferred to the San Francisco office 
of that agency. 
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THOMAS MADDOCK'S nother 
SONS COMPANY booklet 
a uaine bound in 


FIXTURES INTERLAKEN 


or 
4} 
IS 











Zz 


Printed by the Beers Press, Trenton, N. J 
Bound by John A. Cargker, Trenton, N. J. 


The Thomas Maddock's Sons 
Company, manufacturers of high- 
grade plumbing fixtures, bound its 
catalog in INTERLAKEN Book 
Cloth to make certain that it would 
withstand the hard usage that a 
plumber's catalog receives. And, 
in addition to insuring long life for 
the catalog, INTERLAKEN Book 
Cloth expressed, as no other cover 
material could, the pre-eminent 
quality of The Thomas Maddock’s 
Sons Company's line. 








S 
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NQUESTIONABLY, it is not 
economical to bind an expen- 
sive, well-conceived INTERIOR 


in a cheap, hastily selected and 
short-lived EXTERIOR. 


Write today for our cloth-bound booklet, 
“Getting Your Booklet Across.” It con- 
tains some interesting facts about the 
economy of cloth covers. 






Th, 


iv anne 


> 
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st 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. L 


Interlaken 


Ch. nth ganas 
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WINEMILLER & MILLER, INc 
XXX 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
for ADVERTISING 








































450 FOURTH AVENUE-N-Y-C 


HOTOGRAPHY IS NOT A SIDE LINE 

WITH US. Considering it our main 
objective, we have striven in all branches of , 
our organization to meet the demands of 
advanced and discriminating taste. 


We are dedicated to a service of creative 
photographic production, as broad in its 
scope as it is original in character. 

Every producer in the organization has 
qualified in the field of advertising experi- 
ence, and our directors are trained to the 
practical as well as the artistic. 

We are gratified to be in a position to 
offer the service and convenience of the 


ae —-ma «es = ow 


2a Om oe 





largest, most modern and practical studio ; 
in the country. . 

Our lighting system is unequalled. ; 

Our facilities are extensive, our access s 
to properties practically unlimited, and we - 
are constantly adding to our large selective : 
list of models. - 

We retain the services of fifteen’ artists . 
who specialize on the building to comple- te 
tion of the photographic illustration, includ- : 
ing its retouching, lettering and designing. i 



















OUR SERVICE IS 
UNIQUE and COMPLETE 
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Preventing Soiled Packages from 
Reaching the Consumer’s 


Table 


How Many National Advertisers Check Against Damaged Merchandise 


By John M. Schlachter 


With R. A. Bartley, Wholesale Grocer, Toledo, Ohio. 


N this day of huge advertising 

campaigns manufacturers are 
trying to make sure that their 
goods reach the ultimate user in 
the fresh, clean, wholesome, and 
attractive condition they were in- 
tended to possess when making 
their bow to Mrs. Housekeeper. 

They realize that a soiled label 
may kill a sale and that a product 
that is shopworn loses much of its 
value. 

This is particularly true of food- 
stuffs. Moreover, manufacturers 
have found that some dealers are 
apt to sell an article, regardless 
of its condition, just to be rid of 
it. And then the consumer blames 
the manufacturer, and a dozen 
customers may be lost. 

The canners of milk are among 
the most progressive and show 
much concern about their product. 
They believe that every spoiled 
can reduces the effectiveness of 
their advertising and will, if per- 
mitted to accumulate, ruin good 
will and advertising prestige. 

A canner of a popular brand of 
milk in the Central. West was ad- 
vised that a dealer had received a 
case of milk not up to standard. 
He immediately instructed his 
agent covering that territory to 
stop selling and visit the grocer in 
question. The salesman inspected 
the cans and found the milk had 
spoiled, evidently on account of 
improper processing. Now, each 
can bears a key number which in- 
dicates to the home office date 
packed, by whom, and enables it 
to place the blame where it right- 
fully belongs. 

The salesman at once replaced 
the milk with fresh stock. But he 
did not stop there. He learned 
the name of the distributor from 
whom the milk had been pur- 


chased, and spent nearly half a. 





day inspecting and testing his 
stock. The outcome was that all 
of the cans bearing the same key 
number as that found upon the 
first imperfect batch were replaced 
with new goods and that ended 
that trouble. Sometimes the in- 
ferior lot number gets into the 
stock of several wholesale houses 
and that means much trouble and 
expense to straighten out the 
tangle. But regardless of expense, 
great care is exercised to see that 
all of the spoiled batch is taken 
up. 


‘ADVERTISING HELPS KEEP GOODS 
FRESH 

A representative of a_ well- 

known manufacturer of cereal 


goods states that it relies mainly 
upon its patent process to protect 
the goods against destructive 
agencies and to make sure the 
sealed packages and containers 
are as good and as perfect as it is 
possible to obtain. Then, too, ad- 
vertising is depended upon largely 
to move the goods quickly from 
the grocers’ shelves. Over-buying 
or speculating upon possible mar- 
ket changes is discouraged, and 
each salesman is urged to take 
an order for only the nominal re- 
quirements of the store keeper. 
Thus goods seldom get stale or 
need replacing. This fact is em- 
phasized by the information that 
while the company formerly guar- 
anteed its cereals against weevil, 
so few dealers took advantage of 
it that the guarantee was with- 
drawn and the company has never 
brought it back. 

It must not be inferred, how- 
ever, that this firm does not stand 
back of its goods. It will replace 
any merchandise that is found un- 
salable due to a fault of the 
factory. 
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Here Is the Finest 
Opening In 
America For a 
Coming 
Advertising Man 


Dealer helps and window 
trims cost so much these 
days that we want to find 
the right sort of young ad- 
vertising man to take charge 
of a new department we will 
make for him—The Dealer 
Service Department. 


It will be his job to get 
out circulars which can be 
packed with our goods and 


which will prompt the 

dealer to ORDER dealer 

helps. : 
And then it will be his 


business to keep after those 
dealers by mail and see that 
they use them. The man 
we have in mind should be 
able to run a typewriter and 
be a good correspondent. 
As he builds his department, 
we will give him added help. 


We are located in New 
York. We are the leading 
food product house of its 
kind in the world. 


In first letter, state age, 
experience and present sal- 
ary. Send photograph, if 
possible. All replies will 
be held strictly confidential. 


Address “C. M.,” Box 84, | 


| wrong in any way, we take it off 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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A few years ago, prepared pan- 
cake flour was regarded as only 
a cold-weather article and one 
likely to deteriorate as soon as 
warm weather came. But modern 
methods and science have ze 
moved the doubt from this popu- 
lar breakfast dish, and to-day it 
enjoys a year-round sale. 

“As a broad policy,” say the 
manufacturers, “we have always 
taken the stand that we were 
solidly behind our goods until the 
housekeeper had served them 
upon her table, and approved of 
them. We really follow our goods 
from the mill to the table. Of 
course, we are experimenting all 
the time to make our products 
better, and to find better contain- 
ers for them. Our aim has always 
been to make the product perfect 
and fool-proof before it leaves us, 
for after our goods leave the mill 
they have one big battle until they 
are made into the finished product 
by the housekeeper. 

“Some jobbers have clean ware- 
houses and some haven't, -and, of 
course, the same thing is true of 
the grocers’ shelves. We find, for 
instance, that our all-wheat prod- 
ucts will keep much longer under 
all conditions than mixed products 
of wheat and any other grain. 
Really the manufacturer’s control 
is at the fountain -head, which 
means that it must be made and 
packed right.” 

There is a tendency, particularly 
among manufacturers of goods 
that reach the table, to be liberal 
in replacing any product they offer 
that has deteriorated either from 
age or other cause, providing they 
are to blame. 

The Northwestern Yeast Com- 
pany has this to say-about keeping 
its product fresh: 

“In manufacturing our brands, 
Magic Yeast and Yeast Foam, 
packed for domestic sale in the 
United States, we strive to see 
that they are always in good con- 
dition when they reach the con- 
sumer, 

“Should we find that Magic 
Yeast or Yeast Foam, packed as 
above for domestic sale, becomes 


the market at our expense, pro- 
has been purchased 
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‘The 


William 
DARLING 
PRESS 


Our mechanical plant comprises 
two and one color Miehle cylin- 
der presses of varying sizes, from 
the smallest to the largest, also 
Kelly and Miller automatic and 
job presses, a fully-equipped com- 
posing room, and bindery, operated 
by skilled workmen, and specially 
arranged for the economical pro- 
duction of the highest grade of 


printing. 


88 Gold Street 
NEW YORK 


Telephone 
Beekman 3710 
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THIS IS TACOMA 
NEWS TRIBUNE. 
"LAND 
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JEFFERSON 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 






CASCADE 









RICH AND PROSPEROUS SOUTHWEST 
WASHINGTON TURNS COMMERCIALLY 
AND GEOGRAPHICALLY TO TACQMA AS 
ITS CENTER THE WEWS TRIBUNE 
DOMMWVATES THIS DISTRICT ABSOLUTELY Q 
IN THE SHADED PORTIONS MORE WEWS 
TRIBUVES ARE SOLO THAN 4.1 OTHER 


OUTSIDE NEWSPAPERS COMBINED . O R E ei ON 























The News Tribune is a member For the first three months of 1919 
of the Audit Bureau of Cir- the News Tribune (six evenings a 
culation. Its daily net paid week only) carried in paid advertising 
circulation for the six months’ 1,711,514 lines 
period ending March 31, 1920, on 
averaged For the first three months of 1920 
31,856 the News Tribune carried in paid 
Of thi i 1 ‘tt th os roe: 
s circulation ere were 
delivered by carrier each night 8,383,906 Hines 
within the city and suburban A Gain of over 36 per cent. 
limits of Tacoma In 1919 the News Tribune volume 
26,170 of paid advertising was 8,041,980 
’ lines. If the ratio of gain of the 
copies. There is no waste in first three months is continued through- 
News Tribune circulation. It = pece ose’ mn sane will be > 
: s the ne class—an envi- 
carries its message: directly able record for a six- ~evening-a- week 
into the homes of its readers. paper in a city of 100,00 

















NG CAMPAIGN WITHOUT USING THIS LIVE AND 
GROWIN G EVENING NEWSPAPER—THE TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FRANK 8. BAKER, President. CHARLES B. WELCH, Editor and General Manager 
Foreign Representatives: 

David J. Randall, 341 Fifth Av., New York Ford & Parsons, 930 Marquette Blvd. , Chicago 

R. J. Bidwell Company, San Francisco. 
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through regular channels and has 
not become stale through careless 
ordering or overstocking.” 


SALESMEN MUST BE ON THE LOOK- 
OUT FOR SHOPWORN GOODS 


Not alone do most makers of 
goods that are usually classed as 
perishable protect both the jobber 
and the retailer against loss, but 
they also advise their salesmen to 
supervise and inspect stocks car- 
ried by either and to report any 
irregularities. A large baking- 
powder manufacturer gives his 
views thus: 

“Our salesmen are instructed to 
ask of the department man han- 
dling our goods connected with 
each wholesale house, the privilege 
of looking over the stock that we 
may examine the rubber stamp 
imprint mark on the outside of 
the wooden case, which indicates 
the day, month and year in which 
it was packed at our factory. 
Cases have been found which had 
been in the house of the whole- 
sale grocer three years, and only 
recently some were found which 
had been in the stock of the dis- 
tributor nearly five years. How- 
ever, that is unusual. Many of 
the wholesale grocers have printed 
instructions in their stock room 
in which the parties handling or 
passing out the boxes are request- 
ed always to take the goods which 
have been in the house the longest. 

“When retail dealers carry our 
goods in the usual locattons in 
their stores—for example, on the 
shelves—and the labels of our 
baking powder become fly-specked 
or shopworn, we are much pleased 
to replace them with new fresh 
goods, if the dealer will return to 
us via freight. When the dealer 
stores his surplus stock of baking 
powder in his barn, or in the 
cellar, and the goods become mil- 
dewed, wet or partially destroyed, 
we do not entertain propositions 
to replace them. When the 
dealer’s stock is damaged by fire 
and the labels are disfigured, 
smoked and burned. we do not 
make exchanges. When the goods 
are passed through the fire—that 
is, only smoke, and the labels are 
not disfigured. but the smoke 
enters. the baking powder, leaving 
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Complete Catalog 
Specialists 


OFS in the produdion 
of sales literature results from 
our ability to write, design and 
build catalogs and booklets that 
are dominant in their conception, 
in the way in which they present 
the manufacturer’s products, and 
in the consummate skill with which 
our art work blends into and em- 
bellishes the whole. 


Technical catalogs need not be 
“heavy.” This is proved by the 
enthusiasm with which literature of 
this type written by our technical ex- 
pert has been received. Heisame- 
tanlesbonat with imaginati 

Let us submit our sketches and 
prices, and show you what we are 
doing for others. It will pay you. 


THE SPENCER.-LAY Co. 
Advertising and 
Commercial Literature 

110 West 34th Street, New York 


Telephone Greeley 3548 



































Are You Interested 
in Charting? 
It’s the NEW WAY of forming 
good judgment 


We have just completed the first re- 
vised edition of the Master Course in 
Business Charting, consisting of fifteen 
complete lessons and three lectures. 
Leading Business and University men 
have contributed in compiling the most 
approved Charting Principles in easy-to- 
understand style and instantly usable 
form. Thousands of dollars have been 
spent in gathering these valuable prin- 
ciples and in arranging them so that you 
can secure them for your own use at 
a very moderate cost. You can now in- 
stantly apply these principles to any prob- 
lem or plan. They show you how to: 


1—Understand quickly. 
2—Think clearly. 
8—Talk convincingly. 
4—Do thoroughly. 


Let us send you the first of these les- 
sons absolutely free together with com- 
plete particulars; you will be under no 
obligation. Simply write us today and 
we will send you by return mail Lesson 
One in Charting Business Principles, 
FREE. Address Business Charting In- 
stitute, 716 Kestner Building, 5 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The Alimony 
Club 


composed of men who 
sought pleasure be- 
yond their own hearth- 
stones, is housed in 
Ludlow Jail, where the 
good Sheriff of Man- 
hattan keeps watch. 


Many a man has met 
up with the sheriff of 
his own county because, 
geographically speak- 
ing, the market he tried 
to conquer was much 
too wide. 


Father 
Knickerbocker 


Bag-Dad on the Subway 


aims to prove that 
there is no place like 
home. 


A copy for 
the asking. 


J. Montanye Vandergrift, Inc. 


Advertising 


Lords Court New York 
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the packages apparently in first- 
class condition we négotiate an 
equitable exchange with the dealer, 
It is too bad that retail grocers 
place so little interest in the stock 
of goods like baking powders and 
are careless as to the place where 
they are stored—baking powder 
being susceptible to odors like 
kerosene, fish and the like.” 

A manufacturer of mince meat, 
which is perishable, and unless 
handled with good judgment may 
he spoiled easily, says he finds it 
advisable to set a time limit pon 
his goods. 

“We sell all our goods guaran- 
teed pure and against spoiling 
until February 1, following date 
from which they were shipped, 
which is usually October, Novem- 
ber and December. We will en- 
tertain adjustment for any goods 
purchased during this period and 
will credit goods at the price 
which they were invoiced.” 

“It is the policy of this com- 
pany,” says another miller of 
prepared flour, “to furnish gro- 
cers with fresh and clean goods, 
should our products on their 
shelves become webby or contain 
weevil. In other words, we are 
unwilling for our products to go 
to the consumer except in a sal- 
able condition. 

“Now, as to the matter of han- 
dling unsalable goods. A great 
many wholesale grocers take up 
unsalable goods of our brands and 
exchange them for the retail gro- 
cer. Our own salesmen also re- 
lieve the trade of imperfect goods 
any time they happen to find them 
in the hands of the grocer.” 

To be sure, troubles of the 
nature pictured above come main- 
ly to the manufacturers and pack- 
ers of products that are affected 
by climatic changes and goods 
that are subject to deterioration 
if not consumed in a reasonably 
short space of time. Such an ar- 
ticle as soap, of course, is not af- 
fected, as it is improved through 
age—the harder the cake the bet- 
ter it will last. On the other 
hand, bulk pickles are so easily 
spoiled if improperly cared for 
that most packers place a time 
limit, beyond which their respon- 
sibility ceases. 
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WOMAN'S WORLD 
of Chicago 


Announces the Appointment 
‘of 


HAMILTON GIBSON 
of Chicago 


as 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


with 
Headquarters 
at Chicago 


to take effect 
On May ist, 1920 


pete S San 


President 


MR. GIBSON COMES FROM THE 
ADVERTISING STAFF OF THE 
BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., 
AFTER EIGHT YEARS’ SERVICE 
WITH THIS COMPANY IN THE 
WESTERN FIELD 
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Cashing In On Consumer 
Demand 


By Fred S. Clark 


Manager Trade Bulletin Service 


Advertise “H.-O.” and you are 
helping the retail grocer sell 
“Quaker,” “Mother’s” or any other 
good oatmeal he is stocked up on. 
The consumer can not tell the dif- 
ference when cooked and served 
with sugar and milk. She appre- 
ciates this. The oatmeal ad. made 
her think of eating oatmeal. In 
her mind she tastes the thing, not 
the brand. 


consumer can tell the 


What 
difference between “Baker’s” or 


“Wilbur’s” Cocoa, “Campbell’s” or 
“Franco-American” soup, “Heinz” 
or “Van Camp,” beans, any good 
brand of condensed milk, Ceylon 
tea or soap? If I want a Stet- 
son hat I can’t be sold a Truly 
Warner,—I know the difference, 
but if I want Ceylon tea, I don’t 
give a hoot whether it’s Lipton’s, 
Salada, Tetleys, or White Rose,— 
I can’t tell the difference. 


The average retail grocer has a credit 
account with a wholesale grocer and 
buys practically all his supplies from 
some one wholesale grocer salesman. He 
says: “Bill, have you any White Rose 
Tea? I’m getting a few calls for it”; 
and Bill says: “No, but we have just got 
in some Lipton’s,” and Bill gets the 
order for Lipton’s, who cashed in on 
Seeman’s advertising. Therefore, it is 
most important to sell the wholesaler, 
particularly the wholesale grocer sales- 
man and keep him sold. It’s the ‘“Ever- 
lastingly” keeping at him that brings 
success with the wholesaler, as with the 
consumer, and it must be done if one 
is to cash in on Consumer Demand. 


There are three ways to do this—by 
salesmen constantly visiting the whole- 
sale grocer, by “broadsides” and cir- 
cular letters, and by using the Trade 
Bulletin Service. The expenses of trav- 
elling salesmen today are double what 
they were before the War, trains slower 
and results poorer. Jobbers have been 





(Advertisement) 



































so bombarded with individual circulars 
that even a big colored broadside only 
reaches the basket nine times out of 
ten—one wholesaler told me he received 
by actual count 136 in his Monday 
morning’s mail—and so the necessity 
for a new way to reach the wholesale 
grocery buyer and his salesmen. 


The Trade Bulletin Service does just 
this. It is a collation of page announce- 
ments and quotations of the leading 
manufacturers and importers, having but 
one page of text matter—a helpfui les- 
son in salesmanship—this Bulletin is 
sent gratis to every known, well-rated 
wholesale grocer and chain-store buyer 
in the United States. It gives the 
wholesale buyer competitive jobbing 
prices and offerings, and moreover is 
put where his salesmen can read it, 
for it gives them the latest selling in- 
formation and sales help written by the 
leading advertising or sales managers in 
this country, as one advertiser, who has 
been in every issue for the past year, 
says, “The Bulletin costs me one-third 
what I previously paid for circular let- 
ters; I have gotten double the results 
from it and eliminated the strain on my 
clerical department of addressing, fold- 
ing, inserting, stamping, and mailing ad- 
vertising matter to a list of wholesalers 

knew was incomplete and more or 
less inaccurate.” 


In the final analysis, it’s the whole- 
sale grocer’s check which pays for the 
consumer advertising of a food product, 
and surely it is as important to adver- 
tise to the wholesale grocer’s salesmen, 
who you want to spend every working 
hour stocking his trade with your brand, 
as to advertise to the consumer, who 
you can only hope will eat a small quan- 
tity once in a while. To cash in on 
Consumer Demand, the wholesalers co- 
operation is vitally necessary, and this 
can be gotten the same as consumer 
demand was obtained, by advertising 
directly to him, i. ¢., by using the 
Trade Bulletin Service. Write now for 
rates and complete information to Trade 
Bulletin Service 17 State Street, New 
York City,—Henry W. Peabody & Co., 
who for over fifty years have enjoyed 
the highest commercial and financial 
rating, are the proprietors and guar- 
antee this service. 
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Looking to 
Standardization of 
Instruction 





National Advertising Commission 
Gets Proposal to Help Make 
Instruction in Advertising Uni- 
form—H. J. Buckley Suggests 
Laws for Examination and Ad- 
mission to the Profession. 


HE standardization of courses 

in advertising throughout the 
country is being considered by the 
National Advertising Commission. 
Plans for this work were made at 
the recent meeting of the commis- 
sion in Cleveland, after some of 
the fundamental differences in ad- 
vertising courses now being of- 
fered had been pointed out. In its 
work for a standard course the 
commission intends to consider 
advertising as part of a general 
course in marketing and distri- 
bution. 

The necessity of this work was 
touched upon by Homer J. Buck- 
ley, vice-chairman of the commis- 
sion, in the following address in 
which he made a plea for the in- 
troduction by legislation and edu- 
cation of a standard of qualifica- 
tion providing for certified ad- 
mission of individuals into the 
profession of advertising. 

“Thousands of young men and 
women,” said Mr. Buckley, “are 
entering the profession of adver- 
tising every year—the great ma- 
jority of whom have but a hazy 
idea of the fundamentals of ad- 
vertising, and because some of 
them possess the knack to write 
fluently they think they have ar- 
rived as advertising men and that 
‘copy’ is the all-essential qualifi- 
fication. 

“The time is here now for or- 
ganized advertising to do just 
what the accountants did ten years 
or so ago—establish a standard 
qualification for certified admis- 
sion to the ranks—on a broad ba- 
sis—designed not to keep anyone 
out, but to prepare the way for 
tnose who enter. 

“I regard it as the duty of or- 
ganized advertising to set up a 
definite standard of qualification 
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Who Wants 10 


Advertising 
Accounts? 


These are small, high-class 
accounts running in news- 
papers, farm papers, general 
magazines and trade papers. 

I am now handling my busi- 
ness through an agency, but wish 
to make a change. 


Would consider connection 
with New York agency on low 
brokerage; or would open New 
York office for out-of-town 
agency; or might be interested 
in starting a new agency if I 
could find one or two partners 
with $10,000 or more. 

What is your proposition? 
Please give full particulars in 
first letter, in confidence, of 
course. Address C. S., Box 
81, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















Paper Boxes 


for Canada 
“Made in Canada” 


Your satisfaction is 
assured in our: 


—Capacity 
—Equipment 


and intent to please 
you. 


RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 


W. P. Bennett, Pres. 


374 Richmond St., West 
Toronto, Canada 
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ADVERTISING 
POSITION 
WANTED 


In progressive agency or manu- 
facturing concern with an estab- 
lished product. 

One year’s experience in charge 
of Technical Publicity of a $5,000,- 
000 corporation located in Ohio and 
engaged principally in supplying 
the automotive manufacturers. 

Two years’ experience in edito- 
rial and advertising work in New 
York, including the independent 
publishing of a large quality class 
journal. 

Over a year’s experience in 
charge of advertising of a large 
manufacturer of spécial tools and 
machinery in Rhode Island. 


Graduate of Brown University. 
Some newspaper experience. Mar- 
ried, with one child. Twenty-six 
years of age. 

Want immediately a permanent 
connection with a future, prefer- 
ably in the East, where a clean 
record, ability to work hard and 
get along well with associates 
will count. 


Salary moderate. 
Address H. M., Box 85, P. I. 




































WANTED-— 
Trade Paper 


Solicitor 


@ There are 75 or 80 manufac- 
turers in St. Louis, Omaha, Kan- 
sas City, and the territory west 
and south of Illinois, that could 
be developed into real adver- 
tisers by an intelligent, hard- 
working solicitor. 

{ Both of our publications lead 
in their respective fields and are 
members of the A.B.P. and 
A. B.C. 


¥ Liberal commissions and the 
creative co-operation of a live 
organization can be secured by 
the right man. 

9 The fact that you already 
handle publications in that terri 
tory would help rather than hin 
der a connection. 

q@ Replies considered strictly con 
fidential. 


Address 


**S, L.”’ Box 83 
Printers’ Ink 
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as to what constitutes a well- 
rounded-out knowledge and train- 
ing for admission to the profes- 
sion. The schools and colleges 
would welcome this definite infor- 
mation and understanding and all 
would immediately reshape their 
courses to meet this standard. 

“We have at our command 
some of the best minds in the 
educational field to co-operate 
with this body in developing these 
standards, men like Professor 
George B. Hotchkiss, New York 
University; Professor Edward H. 
Gardner, Wisconsin University; 
Professor Paul T. Cherington, of 
Harvard University, and others. 

“After these standards have 
been developed I favor initiating 
through legislation, State and 
Federal, a law providing for ex- 
amination and certified admission 
to the profession of advertising. 

“Such a law should be broad in 
scope so as not to exclude anyone 
who desired to engage in adver- 
tising independently, regardless of 
his qualifications. 


CERTIFIED, - LIKE AN ACCOUNTANT 


“A man may be a good account- 
ant or auditor and still not be a 
C.P.A.- He is not excluded in 
any way from selling his service, 
yet the business man, when he 
wants to be sure—on the safe 
side—does not hesitate. He gets 
a certified public accountant. 

“It is the duty of organized 
advertising to afford every pro- 
tection to the manufacturer, job- 
ber, merchant and business man. 

“Organized advertising is re- 
sponsible for the condition that 
permits the. amateur to operate 
and waste thousands of dollars 
znnually in the name of advertis- 
ing, without providing the busi- 
ness man with the opportunity to 
discriminate in the selection of the 
man he engages to plan and di- 
rect his advertising. 

“Our. municipalities have a 
standard qualification, examina- 
tion and license for men entering 
journeyman plumbing. That prac- 
tice is in effect because organized 
building interests want to give 
protection to health of home- 
owners—from the amateur. 
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To an advertising man 
who can write: 


This agency is devoting its entire effort and attention to 
the service of three large and important national accounts. 

The personnel today affords an average of twenty people 
per client. 

The combination of so many men and women engaged on 
so few accounts means better service and less agency rush 
and confusion. , . 

This is a pleasant place for busy thinkers. 

To secure even more time and quiet for careful, undisturbed 
thinking—and so still further to improve the service given- 

a few more high-grade creative men will be added to the 
organization. 

The first of these will be a seasoned, well-rounded adver- 
tising man who has won his standing chiefly by his ability to 
idea-ize, plan and write sound and thoughtful (but not heavy) 
advertisements. 

His work, in friendly collaboration with other service men 
of his own calibre (under an executive),will be, for the most 
part, on one of the largest, most interesting and most con- 
spicuous accounts in the country. 

His responsibility will be the production of the highest possi- 
ble type of advertising, quality not quantity being the standard. 

He will be afforded wide open contact with the client’s 
offices, factories and sales force, including trips to learn from and 
work with salesmen, and to study trade and consumer conditions. 

He will have the co-operation of men trained in mer- 
chandising and research. 

He will be given abundant visualizing and lay-out assist- 
ance; but he will find plenty of scope for any knack of his 
own in this direction. 

The right man, in time, can make this the best salaried job 
of its kind in New York. 

Kindly apply, in strict and honorable confidence, by letter 
only, to C. D. Newell, President. 


Newell-Emmett Company, Inc. 
120 West 32nd Street 
New York 






























































ms, 65,327 

{ Good lowa 
| Farmers are 
'Y Readers of the 
Des Moines, la. 
CORN BELT FARMER 
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When you advertise 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 


tion -of retailers by including a 
schedule of dealer copy in the 


RETAIL efaiets LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 

















LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


The all - the - year - round 
automobile advertising 
medium in the land of 
sunshine. Complete motor 


section each Saturday. 
DAILY CIRCULATION 


123,305 
Charter Member A. B.C. 














WANTED — 


Thoroughly competent Advertising 
Manager for manufacturing cor- 
poration in Baltimore. Man pre- 
ferably with technical knowledge 
and familiar with high-class cata- 
log work for mechanical gas or air 
equipment. 


Man preferred who can qualify 
as Assistant Sales Manager. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for able and 
progressive man. State in first in- 
stance age, references, salary, etc. 


Address “D. F.,” Box 80, care of 
“Printer’s Ink,” New York City. 
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“Yet, organized advertising, the 
greatest force in business, per- 
mitted any old tinker to operate 
in advertising, with the resultant 
condition of many business men 
having become soured, and waste- 
ful expenditures having been 
charged to advertising. 

“Such a service to advertising, 
undertaken and successfully put 
through, would be a golden crown 
to the work of the National Com- 
mission, 

“It will be a definite service to 
the business public. It will build 
greater confidence in advertising, 
because it is helpful and con- 
structive. 

“It’s not a dream—it will take 
work, but it can be done.” 





Animating the Window Dis- 
play 


Ingenuity in advertisement is respon- 
sible for quite a deal of street entertain- 
ment. The latest thing in London is a 
large shop window in Queen Victoria 
Street, round which an unending crowd 
surges, attracted by two ordinary sacks 
of oats, the only exhibits of any kind 
in the spacious shop-front, except two 
little mice, which pop in and out of 
sight and occasionally nibble at the oats, 
which can be seen, through two holes 
at the bottom of each bag. A notice is 
displayed: “Stop That Eeakage,” and 
an invitation is given to step in and 
inspect patent weighing machines.—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“The Chesterfieldian,” a New 
Publication 


The Chesterfieldian is the name of a 
new weekly magazine published at 
White Plains, Y., by. Ernest W. 
Mandeville. In the first issue, which 
appeared on April 3, its object is given 
as the “portraying of lif: in est- 
chester County, New York, and Fair- 
field County, Conn.” 

Frank H. Pennington is business 
manager and Ralph W. Carey is adver- 
tising manager. 


R. L. Arnold With Bridgeport 


“Post” 


Robert _L. Arnold, advertising man- 
ager of The Smith-Murray Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., during the last twenty 
months, has joined the advertising sta 
of the Bridgeport Post. 


Rogers and Steins With 
Osgood Studios 











John L. Rogers and Sislows Steins 
have joined the service and selling staff 
of the Osgood Studios, New York. 
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DAYTON’S POPULATION 


RECENT CENSUS 


153,830 


Of this Number 
More than 90% Read 


THE DAYTON NEWS 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








SPRINGFIELD’S POPULATION 


CLOSELY ESTIMATED 


65,000 


Of this Number 
More than 90% Read 


THE SPRINGFIELD NEWS 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


These percentages, which clearly dominate the field in 
both Dayton and Springfield, are based on figures as 
shown by the recent six months’ reports to the A. B. C. 


For Best and Surest Results 


THE NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO PAPERS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
JOHN GLASS A. I. KLEIN 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 
Peoples Gas Building Metropolitan Tower 

NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. &.. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pustisuinc Company 
ublishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapvison Avenug, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President, R Lawrence. Treasurer, 
Avip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk Tayior, 
Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New Egghead Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Maruews, Manager. 

Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Gao. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McK unnev, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
A. J. Denne, Manager. 

London Office: Craven House, Kingsway, 
W.S. Crawrorp, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 
Jean H, Furceras, Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 

three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 

cents a copy. 

Foreign Postage, two dollars per year extra. 

Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $90; half pager $45; 
warter page, $22.50; one inch, minimum $7. 

Classified 50 cents a line, Minimum order $2.50. 


— Irvinc Romer, Editor 
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- Parmer, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF: 
C. P. Russell Frank H. Williams 
Roland Cole Albert E. Haase 
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The people of 
indignation haoken have 


as a Driving suddenly redis- 


Force covered an old 
word in the dic- 
tionary. An old word, but one 


whose force had been forgotten 
by some people. 

When indignation during a rail- 
road strike brings 71,000 commu- 
ters into New York City on what 
was named by the press “Indig- 
nation Specials,” when at the same 
time it influences consumers to 
start Overall Clubs in all parts of 
the country at once, as a protest 
against the present high cost of 
clothing, it is well that manufac- 
turers should look at this word 
indignation and know it for what 
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it is—a powerful driving force. 

Indignation expressed in adver- 
tising sweeps forward with a 
power that gets the quickest sort 
of action and results. This ad- 
vertising sometimes takes the form 
of morale advertising, as when 
the commuters forming deep lines 
in the Hoboken Station cheer to 
the echo the loyal engineers and 
volunteer firemen who have 
brought them in. When the Over- 
all Club in Jacksonville takes 
Space in the daily newspapers and 
buys signs to make its indignation 
audible to the neighbors of its 
members, it also gets quick distri- 
bution for an idea. Indignation 
can help powerfully in breaking 
an unauthorized strike against the 
public interest; it can also worry 
profiteers. 

Indignation is the active oppo- 
nent of good will, and when a 
company spends several hundred 
thousand dollars in advertising to 
win public good will, it had bet- 
ter watch its great big brother, 
Indignation, and watch it care- 
fully. A few months’ indignation 
at the unwarranted profits earned 
by a corporation through tremen- 
dously advancing the cost of its 
products instead of attempting to 
save money in operating costs can 
wipe away quickly a large amount 
of good will built up over a long 
period of time by consistent paid 
advertising. 

Somewhere in the building up 
of a business a point is reached 
where tangible profits and that 
intangible asset known as good 
will may come in conflict. At 
what point does it cease to be- 
come good business to make a 
profit which is all the traffic can 
bear, and when does it become 
good business to cease raising the 
price of the product and make 
slightly less profit to keep good 
will? 

Some manufacturers, realizing 
that tremendous profits go into 
the hands of the Government any- 
way, are beginning more and more 
to give the public the right to 
share in these profits by reducing 
the price of the commodity to 
them, or refusing to raise it in 
proportion with the other kind of 
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manufacturer. A man in Eng- 
land, who, through economy of 
mass production, was able to re- 
duce the price of a _ necessity, 
found a tremendous amount of 
good will and a ready market 
waiting him. A manufacturer 
who would at the present time 
advertise at a reasonable price cer- 
tain commodities associated in the 
public mind with profiteering 
would do a big business and build 
up a tremendous amount of good 
will in a far shorter time than he 
could in any other period of the 
country’s history. 

In the meanwhile it would be 
well for certain manufacturers 
and retailers to watch out for Old 
Man Indignation. When he gets 
going he travels very fast and 
very far, and in his travels he is 
one of the greatest destroyers of 
good will known to modern busi- 
ness. 


‘Making Em- While compiling’ 


ployees Good the lists of em- 


ployees’ maga- 
Advertising zines, which have 


Mediums heen running in 
installments in the past several 
issues, Printers’ INK had the 
opportunity of studying hun- 
dreds of these publications. 
Aside from the prime aim ob- 


served in all the magazines to pro- 
mote industrial peace, a careful 
study brought to light an attempt 
by many big manufacturers to sell 
their workers on the products 
produced. As a possible market 
the employees of a big plant, num- 
bering thousands of people, offer 
opportunities for increased sales 
well worth going after. More 
than this, they can be made into 
enthusiastic boosters, capable of 
converting many new customers 
into users of their products. 

One big Chicago manufacturer, 
making almost every food product 
used on the average table, in- 
stituted an intensified selling cam- 
paign among his employees for 
a new product. A contest was 
held, enthusiasm worked up and a 


friendly spirit of rivalry de- 
veloped. Unusual results were ex- 
perienced. Encouraged by this, 


further plans were worked out, 
by which employees were to ob- 
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tain their local dealers as distrib- 
utors for the products. Inasmuch 
as this manufacturer has in his 
force several thousand workers, 
located in various parts of the 
country, he intends applying the 
same plan to all the other products 
in his line in due time. It bids 
fair to develop into a sizable sales 
builder. 

Such a plan as this can be used 
to good advantage by those manu- 
facturers who are planning to in- 
crease their family of products. 
To these, the employees offer a 
fine field for experimentation. 
They constitute a “trial horse” 
territory .capable of determining 
with reasonable accuracy the re- 
ception any product is likely to 
receive when put on the market. 
The Beechnut Packing Company 
in testing new products frequently 
passes samples around to all of its 
employees. When their opinions 
are collected and tabulated the 
company feels that it has a pretty 
reliable index to the product’s 
chances of success. 

At the present time, with manu- 
facturers in all fields adding new 
lines, many large employers of 
labor are neglecting this big op- 
portunity of securing distribution, 
quickly and inexpensively, in their 
home town and in towns in 
which they have branches. Often 
when approached correctly, the 
employees can be formed into a 
very substantial nucleus around 
which the national campaign can 
be built. And when they are 
properly sold they become, 
through word of mouth -publicity, 
good advertising mediums. 





Dangers The practice of 
of setting aside cer- 


‘6 », tain “weeks” in 

The Week which the adver- 
-— and sale of a certain com- 
modity is stimulated by concen- 
trated effort is increasing in popu- 
larity. We might say is increas- 
ing “alarmingly.” There are ap- 
parently few articles of commerce 
nowadays that do not have their 
individual “weeks.” 

The “week” has one very strong 
advantage. It synchronizes sales 


effort. The cumulative effect of 
a week of concentrated push, in 
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which distributors all unite to dis- 
play, to advertise and to promote 
the sale of an article, is tremen- 
dous. Certainly it accomplishes 
vastly more than where a strag- 
gling retailer puts in an occasional 
window or inserts an infrequent 
advertisement during the course of 
the product’s season. “The » yoo 
where it is properly planned, 
augurates the season with a Bae 
that should keep business boom. 
ing throughout the period. 

Too often, however, “the week” 
is nothing more than a substitute 
for real advertising. A manufac- 
turer or an industry uses its ap- 
propriation in putting across a few 
sensational stunts that are de- 
signed for no other purpose than 
to command a lot of free news- 
paper publicity. There are too 
many “weeks” with this idea be- 
hind them. 

From the standpoint of good 
merchandising “the week” justi- 
fies itself only when it is a part 
of a well-organized advertising 
campaign. In some cases it is a 
good way to start the season’s ad- 
vertising drive. But in no case 
should “the week” be employed as 
a substitute for advertising or as 
a means of absorbing the entire 
season’s appropriation. 


Bill to Tax Representative 
Advertising J#mes W. Ford- 


ney, Chairman of 
Not Dead the’ House Ways 


and Means Committee, has re- 
plied to the protest of the National 
Advertising Commission against 
the Thompson Bill. He says that 
the bill has been set aside as un- 
important and will not be consid- 
ered for some time. Unless ad- 
vertisers remain alert to the 
danger that threatens, this as- 
surance of Mr. Fordney will 
have the effect of stopping all 
further protest, and this is a con- 
dition which should not be al- 
lowed. 

The Thompson bill, if enacted 
into law, would impose a tax on 
advertising, in addition to the va- 
rious and sundry taxes already 
being levied on advertisers. The 
inequality, the injustice, the folly 
of such a procedure have been 
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shown in recent issues of Prinrt- 
ERS’ INK. 

Now comes the time for manu- 
facturers, advertisers, advertising 
agencies, publishers, all to set 
about the business of showing our 
Federal lawmakers what advertis- 
ing really is. The education of 
Mr. Thompson and some other 
Congressmen should not be neg- 
lected because the Ways and 
Means Chairman says the bill is 
unimportant. It is far more than 
that—it is iniquitous and based on 
unsound economic reasoning. Let 
this be made as plain as day to 
Congress, and perhaps — perhaps 
—it will understand the nature 
and functions of advertising. 


Engineering Advertisers Protest 
Tax Bill 


The Thompson bill, which would tax 
advertising, was discussed at length by 
the members of the Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association at its monthly meet- 
ing at the Great Northern Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on April 13. It was unanimously 
agreed to enter a_ vigorous protest 
against this proposed legislation as be 
ing unsound and unfair to business. 

The passing of such a. bill, the speak 
ers agreed, would tend to curtail the 
advertising of some manufacturers, 
which would cause more or less depres- 
sion in business, and as the crying need 
of the hour is for more production, 
and more production, it would be most 
unwise to interfere with business now 
by passing the proposed tax bill. 

The members of the association :rep- 
resent about 100 leading manufacturers 
of engineering products in the Middle 
West. 


Kapp and Spohn Join Fuller 


Agency 

Frank A Kapp and Howard Spohn 
have joined the Charles H. Fuller 
Company, Chicago, and will be in 
charge of the automotive department 
of that agency. 

Mr. Kapp was recently vice-president 
and general manager of Motor Life, 
The Automobile Blue Books and the 
Automobile Trade Directory, New York. 
Mr. hn has been with The Class 
Sconedl Chamaee New York. 


S. W. Ray to Be Governor's 
Private Secretary 


Stanley W. Ray, in charge of the 
merchandising service bureau of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, has been 
selected by John M. Parker, governor- 
elect of Louisiana, as his private sec 
retary. i 
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THE QUESTION 
An advertiser, in search of advertis- 
ing counsel, wrote one of the leading 
newspaper publishers asking what had 
been the most successful campaign in 
their paper in 1919. 


THE ANSWER 
came in no uncertain tones — here 
it is: 

‘«We are unanimously agreed that 
the most successful campaign con- 
duéted in the newspapers during 1919 
was that of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., placed through the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company.” 

This expert testimony backs the 
actual proven results that Goodrich 
has the tires—and Goodrich has the 
advertising. 

We are naturally proud of this re- 
cord, for we are not an organization of 
super-men, but regular human beings, 
blessed with special talent and the 
capacity for hard, enthusiastic work. 

Our measure of success is the success 
of our clients. 

We do not employ salesmen. Our 
clients, and these Brass Tacks adver- 





tA Compliment from One of the Leading Newspapers in the United States 
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Showing How 
Brass Tack Advertising 
Nails Results 


By Witiiam H. Rankin, President of the W*m. H. Rankin Co. 


tisements, bring us all the business 
we can give full justice. 

Our successes have attracted the 
highest-grade advertising talent to us, 
as well as the highest-grade clientele. 

We are in a position to handle a few 
more accounts. 

Here is some of the company you 
will keep when you entrust your 
advertising to us: 

Austin Nichols & Co., Inc. 

Monroe Clothes 

Pelman Institute of America, Inc. 

The B. F Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Wilson & Co. 

Haynes Automobile Co. 

Mead Cycle Co, 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 

Grinnell Gloves 

Marshall Field & Co. (Wholesale) 


These advertisers are ALL suc- 
cesses. May we help you to the same 
kind of success. 

We will gladly send samples of our 
recent work for any one or all of the 
above advertisers to any interested 
advertiser. 

Write —call or phone. We will talk 
it over in your officé or in ours. 
Suit yourself. 


Wm.H. Rankin Company 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN, President 
WILBUR D. NESBIT, Ist Vice-Pres. 
ROBT. E. RINEHART, 2nd Vice-Pres. MYRON C. PERLEY, Secretary 


Associated with Chas. F. Higham, Ltd., London, England 
50 Madison Ave., New York - 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
WASHINGTON * LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
Established 1899 


H. A. GROTH, Treasurer 
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V’ECHO 


de la LOIRE 
of NANTES 


Passage Pommeraye, Nantes 


Published in one of the larg- 
est industrial cities of France, 
one thoroughly familiar with 
American goods and methods, 
L’Echo de la Loire covers a 
vast region in the West of 
France and American adver- 
tisers in its columns have ob- 
tained excellent results. 


80,000 Daily Circulation 
10 Editions Every 24 Hours 


Advertisements are received 
at the 


Agency Havas, 8 Place de la Bourse 
Paris 















































—an opportunity 
for a man who 
knows merchandising 


A new, fascinating, money-making 
angle on an old and easily-under- 
stood business. Bakeries have ex- 
isted for years—after a fashion. Now 
comes a new sort of bakery—clean, 
bright, up-to-the-minute, attractive— 
made possible by the perfection of the 
Blectrik-Maid oven that bakes won- 
derful bread, rolls, pastries, etc., by 
electricity without the annoyance and 
heat of gas*or coal. With the oven 
we sell a completely assembled plant, 
everything needed to start in the retail 
bakery business. Our master baker 
assembles the equipment and breaks 
in your bakers. No technical knowl- 
edge on your part is necessary—busi- 
ness Management and advertising abil- 
ity are more essential. A net profit 
of $800 to $1500 a month is not un- 
usual. We can point out men who 
are making this with our equipment. 
Exclusive territory granted, of course, 
with the privilege of becoming a sales 
representative. Full particulars are 
yours for the asking. Write 


Electrik-Maid Bake Shops 
General Offices, Dakota Bidg., 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
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New Men and New Accounts 


Walter A. Knapp, formerly in the 
copy department of The Carpenter- 
Webbe Co., Cleveland advertising agency 
has become vice-president and chief 
of copy of The John S. King Company, 
also of Cleveland. 

Other additions to the staff of the 
King agency are E. J. Underhill, for- 
merly with the Federal Reserve Bank, 
and M. M. Scott, formerly with J. 
H. Jansen, art and architectural book 
publisher, of Cleveland. 

New accounts of The John S. King 
Company are The Vahey Oil Com 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio; Seidman & 
Co., a mortgage and bond house, and 
The Stevens Metal Products Company, 
Niles, Ohio, manufacturer of steel bar- 
rels and metal fence posts. 

The Vahey company is advertising 
its gasolenes and oils in mewspapers. 
It is also preparing a newspaper pos- 
ter and street-car campaign for a 
new household soap soon to be intro- 
duced. The Seidman schedule will in- 
clude newspapers in Ohio and sur- 
rounding territory. Business papers 
will be used in advertising the prod- 
ucts of the Stevens company. 





Lovejoy Returns to Tracy- 
Parry 


Frederic H. Lovejoy has been _ap- 
ointed office manager of the New 
ork office of the Tracy-Parry Co., 
Inc,, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
Since his return from Y. M. red A. serv- 
ice in France, Mr. Lovejoy has been 
with Hanff-Metzger, Inc., | Are York. 
Before the war he was with Tracy- 
Parry and with N. W. Ayer & Son. 


R. H. Reynolds Leaves Chicago 
Elevated 

R. H. Reynolds has resigned from 
the Chicago Elevated Advertising Com- 
pany to become advertising manager for 
the Furst-McNess Company, of Free- 
port, Ill., chemist and manufacturing 
pharmacist. 


Building Account With 
Powers-House Agency 


The advertising account of The H. 
K. Ferguson Company, Cleveland, en- 
gineers and builders of standardized 
factory buildings, has been placed with 
The Powers-House Company, Cleveland. 


Le Nouvelliste 


of Lyons 
The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 
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Five Big Daily Papers 
Cover France 


tising campaign so easily and effica- 

ciously launched as in France, and 
it may be added, so economically. This 
is due to the fact that advertisers using 
the five leading Paris newspapers, whose 
total circulation is over 5,000,000 reach 
every corner of the country. In France 
distances are short and early in the day 
the provincial reader finds the Paris edi- 
tions on sale at local newsstands. Paris 
papers in a number of instances have a 
larger daily circulation in large provin- 
cial cities than local newspapers. The 
five papers whose names follow have on 
their records the names of fifteen of the 
most important American Advertisers 
who have opened campaigns in France. 
These firms have secured results and are 
successful. Why not you? — 


¥ NO country is a national adver- 


No list of advertising media in France is 
a good /ist unless headed by: Le Journal, 
Le Matin, Le Petit Parisien, Le Petit 
Journal and |’Echo de Paris. 





























The Little 


contended that very remark- 
able things can be accomplished in 
small space advertising, provided 
the idea is the big thing in it. 

The importance, the significance 
and the pulling power of an ad- 
vertisement is really not a mat- 
ter of the size of the space used. 
The message is the thing, always. 

The Marmon automobile has 
put out a series of single-column 
three and four inch newspaper 
electros that is pleasing the local 
dealer far more than extravagant 
display in pages and half pages. 
The novelty of the scheme “caught 
on” immediately. 

Every little advertisement tells 
of some one important person who 
has recently purchased a Marmon 
car. |? 

The list is made up from the 
manufacturer’s current files, and 
is not confined to any specified 
localized territory. 

But these names are of people 
known to everyone. 

There are no illustrations, no 
borders and no trick mortises for 
dealer’s imprint. The copy is set 
in display type and is exceedingly 
brief : 

SAMUEL VAUCLAIN 
President of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. has Bought a New Marmon 34 
Samuel Vauclain has spent his life in 


the studv of steel and locomotion 
“HE Bought a Marmon.” 


And another characteristic ad 

of the series: 
EARL COOPER 

Formerly Automobile Racing Champion 
of the Pacific Coast. Has Bought a New 
Marmon 34. Earl Cooper has been the 
most noted road race driver in the 
country—his life has been spent in 
automobiles. 


“HE BOUGHT A MARMON.” 


Thus the series runs along, 
never more than one Marmon pur- 
chaser in an advertisement and no 
greater elaboration of the idea, in 
text, than the two examples given 
above. The accumulative effect of 
this quiet testimony is very im- 
pressive and convincing. 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has always**¥ The Schoolmaster is always im- 


nigh inexhaustible. It is what is 
88 











Schoolmaster’s 







































pressed by the occasional effort 
to create new trade names for 
popular products, and the | class 
might well take into consideration 
the extreme difficulties connected 
with this important branch of ad- 
vertising. 

Just recently, an advertising 
agency was called upon to devise 
a new name for a_ shortening. 
The task was such an exacting 
one that a hurry-call was sent dut 
to peonle who were known to be 
more or less clever at this sort of 
thing. In other words, the creative 
brains of a great number of peo- 
ple was considered expedient. 

The Schoolmaster happens to 
know, from the past experience 
of others, that this creative effort 
cannot be rushed or forced, 
Unique trade-mark names come 
spontaneously. There is always 
the necessity of coining a word 
that can be registered under the 
trade-marks laws. The tendency 
just now, also, is to one-syllable 
words. There has been an over- 
indulgence in coined names made 
up of letters from the concern 
putting out the product. They 
may mean a great deal to the man- 
ufacturer, who is familiar with 
the facts, but the public ‘is not 
likely to associate the letters of 
the name with the units of a com- 
pany signature. 

Then again, the Schoolmaster 
has been told by experts that it 
is most desirable to create a 
name that permits of ingenious 
illustrations. . 

* * . 

The Postum Cereal Company 
has just introduced a new product, 
“Corn-Fetti.” The name was hit 
upon only after the most elaborate 
experiments. But Corn-Fetti is 
a particularly happy idea. The 
product is not unlike confetti, in 
its light, delicate, flaky appear- 
ance. But aside from this, the 
Schoolmaster’s attention has been 
called to the fact that the at- 
tendant pictorial themes are well- 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON Co. 


Sales Promotion Literature 


Planning —Copy and Art — Printing 
Colorgrams—House Organs 
Bookle 


122 WEST POLK STREET 
Phone, Wabash 7316 CHICAGO 

















LETTERS TO SALESMEN 


Send live weekly letters to salesman. 
I'll send a letter a week to be sent out 


on your over your signature as 
your letter. One month's trial service $1. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 
263 Ninth Ave. New York City 











“ WITHOUT BEING 

Price $i .00 PHONE” OVERHEAKD 
Wonderful Sanitary whisper- 
: ing telephone mouthpiece en- 
\ ables you to talk freely = 
i} out being overheard. Hold 





r not more than plea 
= OOLYTT LABORATORIES 
Agents Wanted W. Washington St., Chieage, I. 














10,000 Letter Heads $25.00 
Extra good grade bond paper. Highest qual- 
ity printing. Dust proof packages A 100 
PER CENT SAVING AND BETTER 
LOOKING LETTERS. Send for samples. 


Sprinkle Brothers, Printers 
Martinsburg, West Va. 
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you CANNOT ‘BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS 


B<B Sicn Co.... 
341-347 Fifth Ave NY 
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known as an “easy” name to build 
advertising illustrations around. 

Acting upon these obvious pos- 
sibilities. the Corn-Fetti  three- 
column newspaper copy is_filled 
with the mardi gras spirit. Clowns 
in costume are shown tickling fair 
maidens under the chin with a 
feather and the text implies that 
here is a new breakfast food that 
“Tickles the palate.” 

Corn-Fetti, born of confetti, 
brings to the artist the shimmer- 
ing clouds of flakes and the carni- 
val spirit. On the other hand, 
the Schoolmaster has known 
trade-mark names that came pretty 
near defying artistic embellish- 
ment in anything like a_ tie-up 
scheme. 

Before leaving this subject, it 
may be just as well to quote. the 
comment of a very cold-blooded 
and legal-minded exnert on trade- 
marks. He says: “Corn-Fetti is 
one of those marks which tickle 
an advertising man almost to 
death,—they are so clever. What 
is likely to happen is the same 
thing which has happened to B. 
V. D.; the public may seize upon 
it as a perfectly delightful name 
for a new style of breakfast food. 
I wouldn’t pass up “Corn-Fetti,” 
but I would advertise it consistant- 
ly as “Post Corn-Fetti.” 


* * * 


“California, to my way of 
thinking,” said one of the School- 
master’s class, who has just re- 
turned from the Coast, “is the 
most progressive, the best adver- 
tised State in the Union, bar none. 
Of course, we see a great many 
indications of it out there, for 
California has made the world its 
market, but when you start rum- 
maging around in those beautiful 
towns, you see that the spirit is in 
the people and in the air. 
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Advertising YOU also can sell 
Solici YOUR product 
olicitor h h 
through Mo- 
One who has thorough ac- ° 3 
quaintance with textile mills tion Pictures. 
manufacturing goods under 
rote peal for the Can we show 
right man. ‘ YOU how r 
Address ° oo. Te 
TEXTILE EXPOSITION Commercial Publicity Film Co. 
715 Equitable Building, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 
St. Louis, Mo. z Vendechit $238 











We Know A Man 


available May 10 


With a wide knowledge of selling and thoroughly 
trained as a Publisher’s Representative. 

He is competent to manage advertising depart- 
ment for a high grade publication, or to serve it as 
Branch Manager. 

He is competent to render exceptional service to 
a high class Advertising Agency as Account Ex- 
ecutive. 

He is a young man, only 29 years old, married and 
has one child. 

If you want a really good man, please write the 
full details to 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publisher, THE AMERICAN BOY 
Detroit, Michigan 





FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING | 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO MONTREAI 
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OIL ADVERTISING 
Send for sample copy and rate card of 


PETROLEUM AGE 
casi iieoommerer: 

our and rich! alty cepaye cabivetion. 
PETROLEUM AGE (Moenathly) 

20 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 

Eastern Office: 51 East-42nd Street, New Yer’ 


AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American C Mfrs., 
6,500 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


1 5 Park Row New York 


Office Appliances 
the held ef office equipment 


More than 315 manufacturers making use of 
every issue. Se 2% cents for sample cupy. 


417 So. Dearborn 8St., Chicago 
New York Adv. Office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly m: that 
er ea mag 8 
mai! vertis 6 
lecting, Catalogs Booklets, Cir- 





et — 












culars, Letters, stems, Money 
Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the*official 
magazine of Direct Mail Advertis- 


ing Association. 6 mos. $1; | year $2. 
POSTAGE 18 East 18th St., New York City 


























ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY 


For Real Specialty Salesman 


Old-established specialty manufacturer, | 
doing national business, needs another 
aggressive representative to handle in 
creasing business in Metropolitan New 
York. Line well and favorably known. 
Will be responsible for distribution of 
new product having wide market, exten- 
sive demand. Prefer married man, good 
dresser, pleasing appearance, between 25 
and 35. Attractive future for producer. 
No traveling. Past-record must prove 
your claim for good position with real 
future. Address: M. O0., Box 82, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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“IT happened to go up to Mount 
Lowe with my wite. It is a hotel 
zone, high in the snow-¢lad hills, 


“ and is much frequented by tour- 


ists. 

“The largest hotel there ig 
known as ‘Alpine Tavern.’ At 
six o'clock that evening, what was 
my surprise, while seated in the 
lobby, to have a polite attendant 
hand me a neatly printed eight- 
page newspaper. It was done in 
green ink, on excellent paper, and 
was well illustrated with beautiful 
views of the resort, hotel, and 
mountain drives. One page was 
given over to a list of the guests 
that had arrived that day—and 
ours were there. 

“What was the result, from an 
advertising angle? Every person 
whose name appeared in the paper 
asked for from ten to twenty 


| issues and promptly sent them to 


friends. Thus the hotel secured 


| handsome distribution of its mes- 


sage at no postage cost. I might 
add that the paper was printed 
every day in the year on the 
premises.” 

* + 
time ago the School- 
master had occasion to make a 
trip to a small town outside of 
Philadelphia. His seat-mate in 
the local branch line train was a 
salesman for Rice’s Mill White. 
As this concern is quite a large 
advertiser, the talk naturally 
drifted to advertising topics. One 
point brought out by the salesman 
may prove of interest to many 
members of the Class. 

“Here is a little stunt I try 
every once in a while,” said the 
salesman as he handed the School- 
master his card. “Sometimes as 
I place my card on the buyer's 
desk, he fingers it, sees our firm 
name ‘U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
and then says with a 


A short 





GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3% x6% in. $10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.00 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 12.50 
Bach additional thousand 4.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in... 16.00 
Each additional thousand 6.00 
FREE—our large package of samples 
A. Printers 
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shrug of his shoulders, ‘Oh, I 
guess we don’t need any paint 
to-day.’ Our firm name doesn’t 
register in his mind and he tries 
to get rid of me as painlessly as 
possible. 

“Now, here is my stunt. I 
silently turn the card over and 
merely point to the ‘Barreled Sun- 
light’ trade-mark which is printed 
large on the reverse side. Almost 
invariably his face lights up as if 
he were seeing an old friend, and 
all without a single word from 
me. Then that is my cue to say 
that I am selling ‘Barreled Sun- 
light,’ not just ‘paint.’ It cer- 
tainly is remarkable the difference 
that ‘Barreled Sunlight’ trade- 
mark makes with some men, and 
of course they know it because of 
our advertising.” 





Who Has.Record of These 
Names of Booklets? 


Purity Cross, Inc. 
OranGe, N. J., April 17, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are contemplating getting out a 
little booklet to be circulated among 
our dealers’ customers over our deal 
ers’ names and as if published by them 
individually. 

We have considered for the name of 
this booklet “Tidbits” or “Relish.” 
Could you advise me how we might 
ascertain whether these names have 
ever been used for a similar booklet 
before, or could you give me this in 
formation from your files? How should 
I go about learning this surely? 

A. R. Hopper, 
Advertising Manager. 





McKim Opens Office in 
Hamilton 


A. McKim, Limited, | advertising 
agency, has opened an office in Ham- 
ilton, Ont. he new office will be in 
charge of B. B. Stewart, who has been 
connected with the company’s Toronto 
office for the past eight years. 





Fitchburg “Daily News” Sold 

James J. Devine has sold the Fitch 
burg, Mass., Daily News to S. I. New- 
house and associates of Bayonne, N. J 
Mr. Newhouse has been manager of the 
Bayonne Evening Times for several 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Hide and Leather 


Ventilating Devices and 
Exhaust Fans are used by 
shoe factories, tanneries and 
packing houses. Sell them 
through Hide and Leather. 


136 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
ee ea 


THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. ‘ 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field, 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B. C. Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Dealers in Their Line. embers of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Address 


MILL SUPPLIES, 
5637 South Dearborn 8t., Chicago 


America’s 2,000 GAS COMPANIES 


These big, active, prosperous public util- 
ity concerns are busy rebuilding and en- 
larging plants and promoting gas appli- 
ance sales. Sell thenr through 


THE GAS RECORD 


(Semi-monthly) 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

R. O. Jasperson, Editor. Walter V. Turner, 

Technical Editor. Herbert Graffis,A dv.Mgr. 

Member of the A. B. C. and of the Associated 
Business Papers. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Final Closing Monday Morning 





HELP WANTED 


ARTIST—Good figure man in pen and 
ink or wash. Permanent connection 
with Philadelphia art agency. Submit 
samples and salary expected. Address 
Box 875, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
By a large photo-engraving company in 
New York City, a shipping clerk who 
has the. ability to advance Gimself to a 
higher position. Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 


. 
Agency Copywriter 
of experience. Must be able to analyze 
and write strong copy for various lines, 
principally for newspapers. Address Box 
897, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising agency has opportunity for 
manager capable of rapid advancement; 
knowledge of layouts, type faces, etc., 
desirable. Should bring $30,000 or more 
business with him. Address “Manager”, 
20th floor, Times Bldg. Telephone 
Bryant 7076. 





Young Woman Copywriter wanted to 
specialize on home furnishing depart. 
ments. Should have Department on 
experience and taste for these subjects. 
Give age, experience, salary expected, 
etc. (photograph if possible). Address 
Advertising Manager, Joseph Horne 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





We have two opportunities for young 
men with selling qualifications and some 
experience, who will grow and later be 
come important factors in this organi- 
zation. In writing for an appointment 
give age, environment and experience. 
The W. F. Powers Company, Lithog- 
raphers, 30 Ferry .St., New York. 


r COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 
Upstate, N. Y. Agency, five years old, 
growing fast, needs real copy and layout 
man. Agency experience or experience 





as Adv. Mgr. of National Advertiser es- . 


sential. Show what you have done— 
not helped to do—sell us in your first 
letter; state salary and give references. 
Address Box 866, Printers’ Ink. 





Important educational institution has 
permanent position for high-class sales- 
man capable of earning better than six 
thousand a year. Give full particulars 
in first letter. All information strictly 
confidential. Address 607 Lafayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Experienced Salesman Wanted— 
Must be capable of selling large orders 
to manufacturers’ executives; only a big 
calibre, successful man can be consid- 
ered. This is an opportunity to con- 
nect with the leading house in an in- 
dustry. We must request complete in- 
formation as to experience in first let- 
ter. Box 895, Printers’ Ink. 


Prominent trade paper in the men’s 
and boys’ wearing apparel field desires 
two or more advertising solicitors. 
Good opportunity for alert young men 
who have had — in trade 
paper advertising. iberal commission 
with drawing account. Good leads fur- 
nished. Address, giving full particu- 
lars of experience, Box 867, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


J . - 
Advertising Assistant 
There is an exceptional opportunity for 
an all round assistant in the advertising 
department of a large manufacturer, 
marketing his product through the gro- 
cery and kindred trades. The ability to 
write short, clear copy and visualize lay- 
out are essential, and a knowledge of 
rinting and lithographing desirable. 
Fett why you wish this position; what 
qualifications you possess and, in strict 
confidence, the names of present and 
past employers. No inquiries will be 
made until after an interview. Box 878, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Assistant to Marketing Research Mah- 
ager wanted by large chain orgahization. 
Must have foundation in statistical 
work, preparation charts, graphs, ete. 
Experience in field work acceptable but 
not essential. Christian, with pleasing 

rsonality, good bearing. Ability to 
hink Hard, Work Hard and Adapt 
ability to New Methods of Procedure 
pv ag, necessary. Salary $2,000. 
Address W. L. Durant, 221 Crown St., 
New Haven, Conn. 





Newspaper advertising service, largest 
in the country, wants young man with 
real brains as assistant to service di- 
rector, to handle details of ART, EN- 
GRAVING, PRINTING and MATING; 
good opportunity for bright, efficient 
chap with initiative. Preferably young 
man with knowledge of typewriting and 
stenography but not essential. Write 
full detailed particulars; state if any ex- 
perience in above details and salary de- 
sired. Murray’s Newspaper Services, 
110 West 40th St., New York. 














ARTISTS 


If you have had sufficient experi- 
ence to prove your ability to be 
above the average in lettering. 
designing or as an all-around 
man for high-class pen-and-ink 
and color work, you will be as- 
sured of a permanent position 
in the best environment. Call 
or write. Bistran, Caldwell and 
Hills, Inc., 31 West 43rd Street, 
i New York City. 
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Wanted to get in touch with live ad- 

vertising man who can sell advertising 

space. Must come to Colorado and 

start at once on special magazine edi- 

tion. Permanent position. Tri-State 

Publishing as 220 Central Block, 
o 


Pueblo, eal ae ia at 
WANTED 
AN ASSOCIATE 


in a very successful, techniacl magazine 
publishing business located in Chicago. 
One who can assume active executive 
or sales work and make a substantial 
investment. Exceptional opportunity for 
man of ability and experience. Address 
Box 871, Printers’ Ink. 





CORRESPONDENT 


who knows how to give personality 
to letters of all kinds, whether from 
the Sales, Credit, Advertising or any 
other department, and how to make 
them express the policy of the firm 
without having to talk about it. Of 
course, it’s taken for granted that 
he has a thoro command of English. 
The more he knows of the work 
of the departments mentioned above, 
the quicker he will qualify to super- 
vise their suarenpenaanen: State age, 
education and business experience 
in detail, and salary expected. Box 
879, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES PROMOTION MANAGER for 
largest correspondence school of its kind 
in America, having two local branches. 
Guaranteed salary $75 a week, plus lib- 
eral monthly commission, based on vol- 
ume of sales. Man selected must prove 
ability (based on actual experience) to 
organize national sales organization to 
close inquiries produced by extensive 
magazine advertising. Experience in sell- 
ing school instruction or text-books es- 
sential. Will give preference to man 
now or previously connected with some 
large correspondence school. Reply in 
writing, stating age, present position, 
history and experience in detail; or call 
in person. E. R. Haas, General Man- 
ager, National Radio Institute, 14th and 
U Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C 


WANTED 


The one men’s wear copy-writer 
in a thousand! 


We want a man who can write human 
copy for men’s wear. 

—who can write. about men’s clothing 
and things without using “wonderful”, 
“service plus”, “two-button sack”—*“‘All 
the newest materials.” 

—who can make original layouts for 
his copy 

—who can plan clever dealer ad books 
and broadsides 

I don’t care whether he has a big job 
or a small one. I am buying ability not 
reputation. 

Send samples of work and state salary 
expected. The position is with a service 
agency in Baltimore. Address Box 888, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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PRODUCTION 


A newly organized and rapidly grow- 
ing agency wants a young y to 
assist production manager by taking 
care of detail in that department. 
Prefer one who is a stenographer 
and who-has held a similar position. 
State experience and salary desired. 
Box 898, Printers’ Ink. 

















We have a permanent opening for a 
young, capable executive in the Composi- 
tion Department of one of the largest 
magazine publishing establishments in 
the East. 

Do not care to consider applicant of 
more than forty years of age. 

Must have technical knowledge, posi- 
tive character, together with executive 
experience. 

In answering state experience, age 
and salary. Box 885, Printers’ Ink. 





COPYWRITERS 


A large national advertiser loca- 
ted in Buffalo, N. Y., has an 
opening for a copywriter of 
proven ability—a man who can 
produce forceful, business bring- 
ing folders, newspaper ads., 
broadsides, etc. Some knowl- 
edge of layout and design is es- 
sential, and a man who knows 
something of printing and en- 
graving will be given prefer- 
ence. The man we want is 
probably now with a national - 
advertiser or agency; is between 
25 and 30 years old, and seeks 
broader opportunity. Sell your- 
self in your letter and don’t be 
afraid to give full details. Your 
reply will be held strictly confi- 
dential, and if your qualifica- 
tions fit this position, personal 
interview will be arranged. Ad- 
dress Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Going to England in May. Would like 
a few commissions for American mer- 
chants interested in trade expansion. 
Twelve years in England reporting and 
advertising; ten years in American sales 
romotion and _ advertising agencies. 
nowledge of European markets and 
exporting. Box 877, Printers’ Ink. 
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SLOGANS 
Paul the Poet’s special line 
Is building business slogans fine. 
Impressive ones, that make you think— 
Address him care of Printers’ Ink. 





ORGANS—PROSPECTUSES 
COMMERCIAL 
.G. PRE-EMINENCE 30 
GILLIAM’S BUREAU, BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


HOUSE 


HOUSE ORGANS—SYNDICATE 
MATTER 





$1.00 a page. Send $5.00 six-page spe- 
cial. John J. Lutge, 263 Ninth Ave., 
New York. 





Do You Use Sales Letters? 





If so, I’ve a proposition that will in- 
terest’ you—and benefit both of us. 
E. P. Corbett, Dayton, Ohio. 

Good Printing Reasonable — Machine 


automatic printing presses, 

envelope machinery. We 
print anything. Get our prices. A. H. 
Kraus, Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ip Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


composition, 
automatic 








Lithographic Business—To man who 
understands executive and production 
end of business. Well established, mod- 
ern plant producing high-grade lithog- 
raphy, both offset and stone. Complete 
process department. Splendid organiza- 
Address H. F. 


tion. Owner retiring. 
McGee, United Bank Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





BETTER LETTERS BULLETINS 
Published semi-monthly 
BETTER LETTERS Yearly Report 
Both are filled with concrete, down-to- 
the-earth ideas. Individuals and busi- 
ness organizations are benefiting from 
the service rendered by the Better Let- 


ters Association. Write H. N. Rasely, 
Secretary, 1012 Park Building; Wor 
cester, Mass. 





Do You Advertise? 


We are capable of handling a few ac- 
counts, house organs or catalogues in 
our spare time. Experienced in every 
branch of advertising. 

e assure satisfaction and direct re- 
sults. Box 881, Printers’ Ink. 
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I WRITE SALES LETTERS 
Are yours satisfactory? No? Then 
send one or two to me for constructive 
criticism. No charge. Just want to 


prove I can help you. Then maybe 
you'll fet me. write some that will be 
satisfactory. E. P. Corbett, 803 Con 


over Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 





—— 
I have an organization capable of 
handling a million dollar business and 
want the distributing agency for a 
product in Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. Product must have merit and 
manufactured by house of good finan. 
cial standing. te og given and 
requested. Address C. Adams, 308 
South 19th Street, One Neb. 


A Strong Right Hand 


He Increase Mail Order Sales 
Manage Help 
Knows Compile Mailing Lists 
How Buy Paper, Printing, Etc, 
Manufacture Books 
to Effect Shipping Economies 
Box 869, care of Printers’ Ink. 














An American, forty years of age, 
with fifteen years’ successful busi- 
ness experience as a publisher in the 
United States and Canada, desires to 
meet a live editor with from $25,000 
to $50,000 cash to invest in an estab- 
lished, paying business. Advertiser 
will invest same equivalent for ex- 
pansion purposes. This is an ex- 
ceptionally good opening in Canada, 
the land of opportunity. Will bear 
strictest investigation. References 
exchanged. Box 902, Printers’ Ink. 














POSITIONS WANTED 
SALESMAN EXPERIENCED IN 
NEW ENGLAND DESIRES POSI- 
TION WITH SALARY AND 
COMMISSION. ADDRESS BOX 
874, CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK. 


Newspaper writer and editor, with Chi- 
cago and Washington experience, well 
informed along political, industrial and 
economic lines, and having also record 
of high-grade publicity work, seeks con- 
nection with interests desiring to de 
velop bureau of industrial and public 
relations. _ Box 8 890, Printers’ Ink. 











All-around Artist 


Expert with 14 years experience cover- 
ing every branch of Commercial Art. 
Salary $100.00 weekly. Would consider 
part-time proposition. Must be perma- 
nent. Box 8 887, Printers’ Ink. 


If you think y you have a place for a man 
who has trained faithfully for five years 
along advertising and selling lines, an 
interview would be appreciated if you 
are in or near Bostoh. College orem 
uate, with broad agency and se elling 

perience along both real and artificial 
leather lines. I am 28 years of age 
and ambitious to map out a future, 
Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 
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gg art student wishes to join agency 
for the sake of developing a broad 
Ravalotes of drawing. Experience is 
more desirable than salary. Address 
Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
Advertising solicitor wants representa- 
tion of a monthly magazine in New 
York territor Agency and newspaper 
experience. Box 873, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman seeks connection with N. 
Y. publisher in advertising or editorial 
department to take charge of make-up 
and general details of printing. Thor- 
oughly experienced. Full or part time. 
Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


Thoroughly-seasoned copy writer, com- 
mon sense copy prolific pen: held re 
sponsible positions. Newspaper wide 
publicity experience. Original business- 
planner. Age 30. Last salary $75 wk. 
Address Box 882, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, experi- 
enced in planning campaigns, layout 
work, copy writing, sales letters, and 
house-organ work, desires location in 
Boston or vicinity. College education— 
minimum salary, $4,000. Box 872, P. I. 
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LAYOUT AND COPY WOMAN 
Wants a chance. to express original ideas 
in artistic lay-outs and human copywrit 
ing. Exclusive fashion work New York 
and Paris—N. Y. Tribune and Ladies’ 


Home Journal experience—specialty 
booklets. Address Box 894, Printers’ 
Ink. 





Advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, 31, wants better opportunity for 
development. Now head of department 
big national advertiser. Started out at 
seventeen. Eight years all round adver- 
tising experience, including buying and 
selling. Has creative ability, an artistic 
bent, can write intelligently, is conscien- 
tious and knows how to work hard. 
Box 880, Printers’ Ink. 





Young executive, age 28, experienced 
in sales production of varnish, enamels, 
hardware specialties and allied lines, de- 
sires location in New York City or met- 
ropolitan district. Eight years, five as 
executive, successfully handling male 
and female help, sales prornotion, follow- 
ups, technical and credit correspondence. 
Familiar with factory operation and sales 
order procedure. Available at once. Box 
893, Printers’ Ink. 





Executive Secretary—Young woman of 
broad executive experience, capable of 
high - grade, independent, constructive 
work, desires opportunity to be included 
among the assets of a well-established 
organization. Knowledge of stenography. 
Box 896, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING and SALES promotion 
manager available. Six years of fruitful 
advertising experience—selling, agency, 
managing. Connection offering enlarged 
responsibilities desired. Graduate of Cor- 
nell; Christian; 30; married; effective 
worker. Box 884, PI 


YOUNG EXECUTIVE, now assistant 
syndicate manager of leading New York 
newspaper, desires work with syndicate, 
ublicity bureau or advertising agency. 
egnsiee and newspaper experience. Col- 
lege graduate. Possibilities for growth 
essential. Box 868, Printers’ Ink. 


Finance or Administra- 


. . 

tion Executive 
Broad gauged man (36) of proven 
accounting and systematizing ability 
would assume the Treasurership or 
the office management of a large 
advertising agency. Has had news- 
paper and agency experience. Salary 
$6,000. Box 876, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Man 
With Merchandising Experience 
Wants Broader Opportunity 


Now in charge of sales promotion work 
for division of nationally known manu- 
facturer in automotive field, also As- 
sistant Department Manager. Consumer 
and dealer selling experience. Age 27, 
unmarried, American. Willing to travel. 
Minimum salary $3500. Address: Go- 
Getter, Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 























ADVERTISING MANAGER—A Wom.- 
an, college graduate, 10 years adver- 
tising, some years with great manufac- 
turing concern as advertising manager, 
some years advertising agency, person- 
ality pleasing, amiable, refined and good 
to look at, character ‘and reputation ex- 
cellent, earning $4500 yearly, would like 
lace with manufacturing concern. New 
=ngland—home place—preferred. Ad- 
dress L. M., Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—He has 
wound up a young advertising agency 
with newspaper recognition. e wants 
to put all his efforts into a progressive 
concern in a city not as large as New 
York. He knows merchandising and 
his testimonials state that he is a thor- 
ough advertising man with real ability 
in the writing of copy. He has been 
around the world, understands trade 
conditions and the work of his pen has 
been published and paid for by Printers’ 
Ink. Write Post Office Box 374, City 
Hall Station, New York. 


Sales Office Manager 


My present job, with a nationally 
known building manufacturer, has fur- 
nished me with fine experience in work- 
ing with a high type of Sales Manager, 
and in handling the entire responsibility 
of our organization during his extended 
absences. Prospects for early advance- 
ment, however, are limited as our pro- 
duction is now sold for a considerable 
time ahead. 

I can give you Sales Ability, Energy, 
Executive Experience, Trained Judgment, 
and Initiative in exchange for the right 
opportunity to work for something bigger. 

Age twenty-eight, technical school 
education. 

Further communication is sought with 
the man who has use for these qualifi- 
cations. 

Address Sales, Box 889, Printers’ Ink. 
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PRINTERS’. INK 


EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


The proper presentation of outdoor adver- 
tising requires unusual care in space selec- 
tion, design, execution, construction and 


maintenance. 


That advertisers may be 


assured of efficient country-wide service, 
plants are maintained by the Thos. Cusack 


Co., at 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 

NEW ORLEANS 
BUFFALO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

ST. PAUL 

DENVER 
LOUISVILLE 
ATLANTA 

MEMPHIS 

NASHVILLE 
YOUNGSTOWN 
DULUTH 
SUPERIOR 
ST. JOSEPH 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
HARRISBURG 
PUEBLO 
LINCOLN 

ASHTABULA 

ALTOONA 
LORAIN 
SOUTH BEND 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 
MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ROCHESTER 
TOLEDO 
OMAHA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 
DAYTON 
HARTFORD 
SPRINGFIELD 
WILMINGTON 
CAMDEN 
AKRON 
JACKSONVILLE 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
DAVENPORT 
ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE 
BALTIMORE 
ELKHART 


New York 





PRINTERS’ 








INK 
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A. B. CC. Washers. 
Alaska 
Bohn 


ators 


Syphon 


Burley & Co....... 
Colby & Son... 


John A. 


Refrigerators, .. .. 
Refriger 


lL. Fish Furniture Co... 
General Furniture Co... 


Harris Bros. Co... 
Hartman's 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 


Kinney Rome Co... 
rs Kitchen 


anes Bros. 
Newton & Hoit Co 
Pushman Bros. 


Cabi- 


A. H. Revell & Co.... 
0. W. Richardson & Co. 
Scholle Furniture (Co... 


Simmons Co. 
John M. Smyth Co 
Spiegel’s 
Tobey Furniture 








Furniture Copy in 
Chicago Newspapers 


Herald- 
Tribune Examiner 
8372 430 
14400 
7626 571 
8416 8083 
60739 
38987 462 
13429 
23418 8226 
94696 71723 
4668 
8413 
23518 
17947 
14483 4130 
7665 
84810 58557 
46006 13216 
31812 
20385 
100827 82863 
100904 64614 


54633 18608 





These lineage figures merely refiect the greater pulling power of 


The Chicugs Tribune 


REATEST NEWSPAPER, 





The chart opposite shows 
the proportion which each 
Chicago newspaper car- 
ried of the total furniture 
advertising during 1919. 


The lineage of leading 
furniture advertisers is 
shown in the following 
table. Notice how many 
of them ran more ad- 
vertising in The Tribune 
than in all other Chicago 
papers combined. 
























News Post American Journal 
4841 3291 7577 
4165 4704 1786 
6600 8264 
2055 
30819 29250 25062 
19 9597 
5892 
57036 18238 6829 
13353 3490 
11993 
5116 
36736 12489 14752 18098 
26027 280 
22402 
18845 
52355 41862 32934 35280 
58794 39367 
13590 10742 1258 6507 









Circulation 400,000 Daily, 750,600 Sunday 
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